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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

It  is  many  years  since  English  women  began 
to  take  an  organized  and  recognized  part  in 
politics,  not  through  the  ballot,  but  through 
personal  influence ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
organization  of  a  Woman’s  Auxiliary  Anti- 
Tammany  Association  in  the  Twenty-third 
Assembly  District  of  this  city  the  other  day 
will  meet  with  public  favor  rather  on 
the  ground  that  “desperate  diseases  require 
desperate  remedies,”  than  because  of  any  gen¬ 
eral  change  of  opinion  wrought  by  the  late 
Woman  Suffrage  Campaign,  as  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman’s  place  in  politics.  The  Woman’s 
Auziliaiy  began  in  rather  a  small  way,  with 
the  enrollment  of  only  forty-four  members ; 
but  no  doubt  a  considerable  accession  will  be 
received  at  the  meeting  which  will  be  held  be¬ 
fore  this  number  of  The  Evangelist  is  issued, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  women  of  other 
districts,  especially  of  those  uptown,  will  fol¬ 
low  the  example  set  in  the  Twenty-third  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  chairman,  in  her  opening  address, 
appealed  very  properly  to  “love  of  country  and 
love  of  city” ;  disavowed  all  partisan  interest, 


but  planted  herself  squarely  on  the  issue  of 
“opposing  Tammany  by  all  fair  means.” 
There  is  no  question  that  so  far  as  the  present 
emergency  is  concerned,  the  right  -  minded 
women  of  this  city  will  better  serve  their  gen¬ 
eration  by  a  movement  of  this  kind  than  they 
possibly  could  do  at  the  ballot  box. 

Not  only  in  political  lines,  but  in  the  domain 
of  civic  morality,  comes  the  opportunity  for 
women  to  make  their  influence  felt.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  is  calling  upon  them  to  give  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  City  Vigilance  League.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  politics  at  all,  but  of 
“honesty  against  dishonesty,  integrity  against 
trickery  and  knavery,  or  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  against  no  commandment,”  as  the  Doc¬ 
tor  puts  it. 

“The  duty  of  good  people  to  work  and  vote 
for  municipal  reform,”  was  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  brought  home  last  Sunday  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  other  church  goers  than  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Dr.  Lampe,  who  made  this  the 
subject  of  bis  sermon.  The  topic  is  indeed  in 
the  air ;  among  intelligent  peop.j  there  are 
not  two  opinions  as  to  the  duty ;  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  urgency  with  which 
it  forces  itself  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 
The  difficulty  is  that  a  large  fraction  of  our 
citizens  are  too  much  occupied  with  their  im¬ 
mediate  interests  to  be  willing  to  spend  very 
much  time  or  energy  on  the  performance  of 
this  duty ;  and  another  large  fraction  are  too 
much  wedded  to  party  to  be  willing  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  its  interests  to  those  of  reform.  It 
would  probably  shock  nearly  all  members  of 
both  these  classes  to  be  told  that  they  were 
inoculated  with  the  same  virus  that  makes 
Tammany  the  festering  evil  that  it  is,  and  yet 
is  not  this  the  case?  What  is  the  root  of  evil 
in  Tammany  except  self-interest?  And  is  not 
self-interest  at  the  bottom  of  the  unpatriotism 
of  the  man  who  cares  more  for  party  than  for 
reform,  and  of  that  of  the  man  who  cares 
more  for  his  business  than  for  the  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  city,  just  as  truly  as  of  that  of 
the  venal  members  of  the  society  that  now 
shamelessly  rules  this  city?  One  of  our  city 
pastors  last  Sunday  said  to  bis  people:  “You 
have  no  right  to  be  so  busy  attending  to  your 
own  business  that  the  public  business  can  have 
none  of  your  attention.  You  must  remember 
that  you  are  first  Christians,  next  patriotic 
citizens,  and  then  n\en  of  private  business.  ” 
There  can  be  no  question  that  our  present  mis¬ 
rule  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  of 
duty  has  been  misplaced  in  just  this  way. 
Good,  honest,  clean-handed  men  are  very 
largely  in  the  majority  in  this  city,  in  both 
parties,  yet  the  city  is  not  ruled  by  such  men, 
simply  because  they  have  forgotten  that  they 
are  patriotic  citizens  before  they  are  men  of 
private  business. 

The  comparison  between  the  present  condi¬ 


tion  of  things  and  that  which  precipitated  the 
revolutionary  war  was  made  by  the  pastor  just 
quoted :  “  The  patriots  of  1776  had  small  rea¬ 
son  for  revolution  as  compared  with  the  out¬ 
rages  in  this  municipality  in  any  week  for  the 
last  ten  years;  and  yet,  with  their  smaller 
ground  of  complaint  they  sacrifleed  every 
personal  and  private  interest  and  plunged  into 
a  war  of  eight  years.  But  good  citizens  of 
New  York  cannot  for  the  public  good  even 
serve  upon  a  jury—  scarcely  go  to  an  election. " 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  time  bad  come 
perilously  near  of  which,  as  Dr.  Wilson  re¬ 
minded  his  hearers,  Kossuth  long  ago  warned 
us:  “If  shipwreck  should  ever  befall  your 
country,  the  rock  upon  which  it  will  split  will 
be  your  devotion  to  your  private  interests  at 
the  expense  of  your  duty  to  the  State.”  At 
such  a  time  as  this  no  doubt  many  people  are 
willing  to  subordinate  private  interest  to  civic 
duty.  Enough  of  them,  perhaps,  will  do  so — 
that  they  should  not  would  be  disastrous  in¬ 
deed — to  overthrow  the  rule  of  Tammany, 
just  as  twenty-two  years  ago  there  were 
enough  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the  Bing. 
But  this  is  not  all  their  duty ;  it  will  not 
suffice  for  good  people  to  rise  in  righteous  in¬ 
dignation  once  in  a  score  of  years,  and  do 
away  with  outrageous  abuses ;  it  is  their  duty 
year  by  year,  month  by  month,  day  by  day 
even,  to  take  care  that  no  abuses  are  tolerated. 

The  platform  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  ia 
so  good  that  it  seems  all  the  more  unfortunate 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  And  men  upon 
whom  all  good  men  could  unite.  That  muni¬ 
cipal  government  should  be  entirely  “divorced 
from  party  politics  and  from  selflsb  personal 
ambition  or  gain,”  is  a  good  fundamental 
proposition,  and  the  call  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York  “to  face  the  dangers  that  confront 
them,  and  resolutely  to  determine  that  these 
conditions  shall  cease,  and  that  the  affairs  of 
the  city  shall  henceforth  be  conducted  as  a 
well-ordered,  efficient,  and  economical  house¬ 
hold  in  the  interests  of  the  health,  comfort, 
and  safety  of  the  people,”  rings  so  sound  and 
true  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  attract  to  this 
standard  at  least  all  that  younger  generation 
not  deflnitely  committed  to  any  one  party,  as 
well  as  many  of  their  elders.  The  remaining 
“planks”  in  the  platform  are  good— discrimi¬ 
nations  among  citizens  because  of  race  or  re¬ 
ligion  are  denounced,  civio  service  reform  is 
demanded,  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  our  public  schools,  the  providing  of  proper 
playgrounds  for  all  school  children,  the  prompt 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  small 
parks  act,  the  establishment  of  adequate  pub¬ 
lic  baths,  and  the  more  careful  and  thorough 
enforcement  of  the  health  laws,  a  thorough 
system  of  street  cleaning,  including  the  proper 
disposition  of  refuse  and  garbage,  increased 
rapid  transit  facilities,  and  the  improvemeat 
of  our  docks  and  water  fronts,  and  lastly,  the 
separation  of  municipal  from  State  eleotions> 
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and  a  larger  measure  of  borne  rule  for  cities — 
these  are  all  good  requirements,  about  the 
utility  and  propriety  of  which  there  can  hardly 
be  two  opinions. 

Such  a  platform  as  this  ought,  as  we  have 
said,  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism,  the  civic 
pride,  and  the  desire  for  usefulness  of  every 
young  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  outline  of  a 
scheme  to  fill  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  pow¬ 
ers  of  our  younger  citiaens,  and  would  demand 
them  all.  It  would  be  a  noble  ideal  for  the 
young  men  of  New  York  to  place  before  them¬ 
selves— to  make  this  city  all  that  it  would  be 
if  the  outlines  of  this  plan  were  thoroughly 
filled  out.  This  is  the  age  of  young  men ; 
never  in  the  world's  history  have  they  had  so 
clear  a  field  as  now.  Will  they  not  spring  up 
at  this  call,  and  throw  themselves  into  the 
arena,  ready  to  work,  heart  and  hand,  for  the 
reform  of  this  city? 

While  working  for  municipal  reform,  Dr. 
Parkhurst  points  out  that  it  is  very  essential 
to  this  end  that  we  shall  have  a  good  State 
government.  “You  cannot  get  a  properly  gov 
emed  city  of  New  York  without  a  proper  Leg¬ 
islature  and  a  good  Governor.  ”  Certain  reforms 
cannot  be  instituted  by  the  best  of  mayors 
without  power  from  Albany — at  least  not  until 
city  and  State  governments  are  more  widely 
separated  than  they  now  are. 


OLITEB  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

With  the  passing  of  this  beloved  and  revered 
personality  vanishes  from  earth  the  last  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  most  brilliant  group  of  writers  that 
America  has  ever  seen,  or  is  likely  long  to 
see.  Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes— what  other  corner  of  the  English 
speaking  world  of  the  present  century  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  group  of  names  like  this?  London 
cannot  show  it,  nor  Oxford,  nor  Edinburgh — 
five  men  of  letters  pure  and  simple,  so  perfect¬ 
ly  the  exponent  of  their  time,  of  their  coun 
try,  so  entirely  free  and  independent  of  one 
another,  yet  so  potently  interacting  upon  one 
another,  so  beautifully  moulding  their  time, 
ao  nobly  serving  their  generation,  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  found. 

And  now  the  last  of  them  is  gone,  and  our 
firmament  is  the  darker  for  his  going.  He  is 
gone  as  he  would  have  wished  to  go,  quickly, 
peacefully,  with  the  briefest  possible  illness, 
after  rounding  out  what  be  considered  the  full 
share  of  life—  twelve  septennial  periods ;  for  he 
entered  his  eighty-fifth  year  only  six  weeks 
ago. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  August,  1809,  that  the 
Rev.  Abiel  Holmes  of  Cambridge  entered  the 
fact,  “son  b.”  in  the  little  “family  almanac.” 
How  little  he  dreamed  of  the  fair  renown  with 
which  the  memory  of  that  son  would  be  en- 
haloed  when  the  letter  “d”  should  be  added 
to  the  “b”  of  that  modest  entry!  The  boy 
grew  up  under  all  the  advantages  possible,  and 
some  of  the  disadvantages  inevitable,  at  that 
time  of  high  ideals  and  rigid  discipline.  Pre¬ 
pared  for  college  partly  in  the  company  of 
Maragret  Fuller  and  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
and  gaining  his  first  laurels  as  a  poet  at  An¬ 
dover,  where  be  wrote  a  metrical  translation 
of  some  portions  of  the  CEneid,  he  entered 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1829,  being  with 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
author  of  “My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,”  and 
one  or  two  years  in  advance  of  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  and  John  Lothrop  Motley  and  Wendell 
Phillips.  The  year  after  his  graduation,  while 
a  law  student,  he  wrote  the  splendid  poem. 
Old  Ironsides,  which  fiashed  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  and  saved  to  us  the 
relic  of  the  old  frigate.  Constitution,  which 
had  been  condemned  to  be  broken  up. 

Dr.  Holmes  shortly  left  the  study  of  law  for 


that  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued  in  Boston, 
Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  taking  his  degree  from 
Harvard  in  1886.  Shortly  after  be  held  for 
one  year  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy  at  Dartmouth,  and  then  took  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  in  Boston,  spending  his  sum¬ 
mers  at  Pittsfield,  which  entire  town  was 
once  the  property  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Jacob  Wendell.  In  1847  he  became  Parkman 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Afantomy  at  Har¬ 
vard,  continuing  to  teach  there,  though  later 
as  Professor  of  Anatomy  alone,  for  thirty -five 
years,  till  1882.  With  all  his  arduous  college 
duties,  lecturing  regularly  five  times  a  week 
through  the  college  year,  he  kept  up  his  Bos¬ 
ton  practice,  winning  for  himself  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  family  physician,  instructor,  and 
writer  on  medical  topics,  and  making  at  least 
one  notable  contribution  to  medical  science — 
the  discovery  and  demonstration  against  much 
hostility  of  the  contagious  character  of  puer 
peral  fever.  Arduous  as  were  his  professional 
duties— President  Eliot  quotes  him  as  saying, 
that  in  the  early  days  he  taught  so  many 
branches  that  he  occupied,  not  a  “chair,”  but 
a  “settee”  of  medicine,  and  attributes  it  large¬ 
ly  to  him  that  the  medical  school  attained  its 
present  high  standing — he  found  time  for  an 
enormous  amount  of  literary  work,  as  editor, 
essayist,  poet.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
“Lyceum,”  and  to  all  these  other  occupations 
Dr.  Holmes  added  that  of  lecturer,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  fascinating,  and  popular  of  that 
brilliant  galaxy  of  lecturers  which  counted 
Everett  and  Philips  and  Curtis  among  its 
stars  of  first  magnitude.  With  all  these  inter¬ 
ests  and  labors  he  was  continually  in  demand 
as  the  orator  and  poet  of  “occasions,”  and  few 
occasional  poems  in  the  language  surpass  some 
of  his — that,  for  example,  on  Moore. 

His  later  years  were  still  years  of  activity. 
He  was  not  one  to  rust  out,  and  though  per¬ 
haps  some  of  his  latest  work  has  not  the 
sparkle  and  vigor  of  his  beet  days,  he  has 
written  no  line,  said  no  word,  that  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  reputation. 

That  his  reputation  is,  in  a  sense,  unique, 
is  due.  in  part  to  his  singularly  happy  tem¬ 
perament,  in  part  to  the  character  of  bis 
genius.  By  nature  “sensitive,  fanciful,  poetic, 
romantic,  withal  bright,  sunny  -  tempered, 
happy,  and  giving  happiness,”  be  never  lost 
the  fine  temper  of  a  soul  so  bom.  The  years 
might  indeed  bring  the  inevitable  yoke,  but 
his  spirit  was  never  curbed  or  bent  beneath  it. 
They  brought,  no  doubt,  the  philosophic  mind, 
since  the  years  always  bring  to  us  that  which 
we  already  have,  and  Dr.  Holmes  was  by  na¬ 
ture  a  philosopher,  but  he  was  never  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  the  lapse  of  years ;  if  any  man  ever 
followed  Goethe’s  behest,  “Keep  true  to  the 
dreams  of  thy  youth,”  Holmes  did.  So  he 
never  lost  the  “dauntless  cheer”  of  his  boy¬ 
hood.  though  his  rare  gift  of  psychologic  in¬ 
sight  made  him  ever  better  and  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  men,  and  be  lost  no  lesson  of 
experience  as  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  conscience, 
like  the  race  from  which  he  sprung ;  his  sense 
of  duty  was  keen  and  vigorous,  but  it  had 
none  of  that  morbid  self-consciousness  which 
— with  perhaps  less  of  truth  than  they  sup¬ 
pose— some  of  our  latter  day  writers  attribute 
to  the  New  England  character.  He  helped  his 
generation  to  do  its  work  and  bear  its  burdens, 
he  saw  all  the  bitterness,  all  the  pathos  of 
our  American  life,  the  need  of  a  larger  toler¬ 
ance,  of  a  wider  mercy,  and  he  brought  the 
wealth  of  cheerfulness,  the  rippling  melody  of 
mirth,  the  soft  fiash  of  humor  to  play  around 
the  hard  sides  and  sharp  angles  of  our  natural 
character,  and  mould  it  into  something  more 
human,  more  lovely,  more  beautiful  than  it 
had  been  before.  Free  and  fearless  in  bis 
freedom  of  thoght,  he  was  never  hampered  by 


fear  of  criticism,  and  so  he  was  always  true 
to  the  best  that  was  in  him. 

Of  bis  writings  there  is  not  room  here  to 
speak— and  what  need?  Who  does  not  know 
the  Autocrat,  and  all  his  works?  Who  does 
not  know  the  quality  of  his  humor,  the 
matchless  felicity  of  his  style?  “He  is  as  true 
a  lover  of  elegance  and  high  -  bred  grace, 
dainty  fancies,  and  all  pleasurable  things  as 
was  Leigh  Hunt,”  says  a  noted  English  critic; 
“he  has  more  worldly  sense  without  the  moral 
langor ;  but  there  is  the  same  boy-heart  beat¬ 
ing  in  a  manly  breast  beneath  the  poet’s  sing¬ 
ing  robe.  For  he  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  humor¬ 
ist.  Indeed,  although  this  book  is  written  in 
prose,  it  is  full  of  poetry,  with  the  ‘beaded 
bubbles’  of  humor  dancing  up  through  the 
true  hippocrene  and  ‘winking  at  the  brim’ 
with  a  winning  look  of  invitation  shining  in 
their  merry  eyes.  ” 

Yet  bow  serious  he  could  be,  how  impas¬ 
sioned  in  bis  sense  of  the  meaning  of  things. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in  our 
language  are  from  his  pen,  hymns  that  give 
expression  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  our  lives. 
“O  Love  divine  that  stoop’st  to  share,”  is  one 
of  them,  and  so  is  his  war  prayer,  “Father  of 
mercies.  Heavenly  Friend,”  and  most  of  all 
perhaps,  his  utterance  of  the  sense  of  God’s 
omnipresence,  “Lord  of  all  being  enthroned 
afar.”  And  who  of  us  that  was  living  in  the 
war  time  but  will  remember  his  Fourth  of  July 
address : 

“Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  whether  we 
mean  it  or  not,  we  cannot  help  fighting 
against  the  system  that  has  proved  the  source 
of  all  those  miseries  which  the  author  of  the 
Declaraiton  of  Independence  trembled  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  And  this  ought  to  make  us  willing 
to  do  and  to  suffer  cheerfully.  There  were 
holy  wars  of  old,  in  which  it  was  glory  enough 
to  die ;  wars  in  which  the  one  aim  was  to 
rescue  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  heads 
of  infidels.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ  is  not  in 
Palestine!  He  rose  from  that  burial  place 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  He  is 
crucified  wherever  His  brothers  are  slain 
without  cause ;  He  lies  buried  wherever  man, 
made  in  his  Maker’s  image,  is  entombed  in 
ignorance  lest  he  should  learn  the  rights  which 
his  divine  Master  gave  him !  This  is  our  holy 
war.” 

Words  like  these  blended  fitly  with  the  joy¬ 
ous  expression  of  his  humorous  view  of  life, 
to  influence  his  time.  But  it  was  most  of  all 
his  strong  and  tender  hold  on  duty  and  on  love 
that  made  him  a  power,  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  more  fitting  word  for  bis  epitaph  than  that 
which  be  hoped  some  descendant  of  his  would 
utter,  as  he  lifted  the  loving  cup  given  to  Dr. 
Holmes  when  he  left  his  chair  in  Harvard, 
“He,  too,  loved  his  labor  and  those  for  whom 
he  labored.  ” 


The  women  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  have  prepared  a  Year  Book  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  which  is  to  promote  daily  prayer  for 
missions  and  to  unite  private  prayer  by  giving 
a  definite  object  for  each  day.  The  little  vol¬ 
ume  is  therefore  a  calendar,  each  day  having 
not  only  its  special  subject  for  prayer,  with 
an  appropriate  text,  but  a  few  lines  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  cause  for  which  prayer  is 
requested.  For  example,  October  being  de¬ 
voted  to  Persia,  and  the  11th  day  to  Tabriz, 
the  names  of  our  missionaries.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Vanneman  are  given,  with  their  work 
“Dispensary  and  hospital  ward  (4,331  pati¬ 
ents).”  Several  days  are  given  to  larger  sta¬ 
tions,  for  example  Oroomiah,  which  is  the 
topic  for  seven  days,  certain  missionaries  with 
their  special  branches  of  work  being  given  for 
each  day.  The  idea  is  a  capital  one,  and  the  little 
Year  Book  should  be  found  in  every  Presby¬ 
terian  home. 
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WANDERINGS  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 

VIII. 

From  Vancouver  to  Victoria.— A  bit  of  history. — 
Bow  British  Columbia  was  induced  to  go  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.— Sir  Anthony  Bfusgrave. 

Vancouver  is  not  an  open  port,  looking  out 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
is  not  so  ambitious ;  but  is  content  with  the 
foreground  of  a  peaceful  inland  sea,  which 
lies  along  the  shores  of  British  Columbia,  as 
Long  Island  Sound  lies  on  our  Eastern  coast. 
Beyond  this  Western  “Sound”  (to  continue  the 
comparison)  rises  an  island,  in  position  like 
Long  Island,  though  farther  out  to  sea,  and 
of  far  more  majestic  proportions,  as  it  is  eight 
or  ten  times  as  large ;  and,  instead  of  being 
low  and  fiat,  a  mere  sand  bank  thrown  up  by 
the  waves,  it  is  dignified  by  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  two  thousand  feet  high,  with  one  peak 
nearly  six  thousand,  far  higher  than  Snowdon, 
or  any  mountain  in  Great  Britain.  But  this 
need  not  touch  the  pride  of  England,  for  they 
are  all  in  British  possessions.  This  outlying 
island  was  not  left  by  accident  in  the  midst 
of  the  seas,  but  was  placed  there  by  the 
Almighty  hand  for  a  purpose :  to  serve  as  a 
breakwater  to  the  great  Ocean  that  lies  be¬ 
yond,  so  that,  if  all  the  typhoons  of  the  China 
Sea  were  to  send  a  tidal  wave  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Pacific,  it  would  break  harm¬ 
lessly  upon  these  rocky  shores.  Ic  was  fitting 
that  such  an  island  should  bear  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  who,  beginning  his  naval  career 
under  the  great  explorer.  Captain  Cook,  after 
his  death  made  other  voyages  to  higher  lati¬ 
tudes,  where  just  a  hundred  years  ago  he  dis¬ 
covered  and  gave  his  name  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  island  on  the  Western  coast  of  North 
America. 

As  yet  we  had  but  a  distant  view  of  all  that 
grandeur,  which  was  doubled  when  we  put 
out  into  the  deep,  and  came  nearer  to  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  could  look  out  on  both  sides, 
as  we  sailed  down  the  “Gulf  of  Georgia”  with 
mountains  to  the  right  of  us,  and  mountains  to 
the  left  of  us,  all  aglow  with  the  setting  sun. 

Crossing  from  Vancouver  to  Victoria  is  not 
like  crossing  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn :  for  Victoria 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  it  was 
after  midnight  that  we  saw  in  the  distance 
the  lights  of  the  harbor,  and  an  hour  later 
before  we  were  at  the  wharf,  and  two  o’clock 
before  we  were  at  rest  in  our  hotel. 

But  daylight,  however  early  it  may  come, 
seldom  finds  me  sleeping,  and  I  was  abroad 
at  the  peep  of  day  to  take  in  a  view  of  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia.  No  change  could 
be  greater  than  that  from  Vancouver  to  Vic¬ 
toria.  It  was  a  transition,  not  from  the  old 
to  the  new,  but  from  the  new  to  the  old ;  for 
while  Vancouver  has  not  had  ten  years  of 
existence,  Victoria  counts  its  hundred  years. 

The  city  was  quiet  and  still,  as  became  the 
day  of  rest.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
numerous  churches,  of  which  the  Catholic  is 
perhaps  the  largest,  though  the  English  is  dig¬ 
nified  by  the  name  of  a  Cathedral ;  and  as  the 
morning  drew  on,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
recognition  of  the  holy  day  in  the  people  going 
to  their  different  places  of  worship.  Some  of 
our  party  were  gratified  by  a  visit  to  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Esquimault,  three  miles  distant,  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  English  fleet  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  where  they  attended  divine 
service  on  board  the  Boyal  Arthur,  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  ship,  at  which  the  whole  ship’s  com¬ 
pany,  officers  and  crew,  attended  with  the 
utmost  reverence,  and  joined  in  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  at  the  same  time  in  the 
churches  and  cathedrals  of  dear  old  England. 

Though  Victoria  is  not  a  large  city,  has  a 


quiet  English  dignity.  Its  streets  are  well 
laid  out,  and  there  are  many  fine  private  resi¬ 
dences.  As  it  is  the  capital  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  it  has  a  colonial  government,  for  which 
it  is  now  erecting  an  imposing  Parliament 
House,  which,  I  take  it  for  granted,  will  be 
the  centre  of  all  the  public  offices,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Courts  as  well,  so  that  it  will  be  a  sort 
of  Temple  of  Justice. 

But  Victoria  had  an  interest  for  me  that  was 
quite  apart  from  all  these ;  that  was  wholly 
personal,  which  I  cannot  introduce  without 
giving  a  bit  of  history.  1  have  referred  in 
these  letters  to  the  great  service  rendered  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  work  of 
confederation  of  all  the  British  Provinces  in 
North  America.  Now  that  the  thing  is  done, 
it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
and  hence  the  most  easy,  whereas  it  was  for  a 
long  time  earnestly  and  almost  violently  op¬ 
posed.  It  was  not  a  union  into  which  all  parts 
were  drawn  by  an  irresistible  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  East  and  the  West 
were  as  much  divided  as  any  two  countries 
could  be.  They  were  not  only  hundreds,  but 
thousands,  of  miles  apart.  The  geographical 
centre  was  not  the  same  as  the  centre  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  Hence  the  indifference  to  union  was 
greater  as  you  came  farther  West,  till,  when 
you  reached  British  Columbia,  the  whole 
scheme  was  met  with  pronounced  and  deter¬ 
mined  opposition.  It  was'  all  well  enough  (so 
the  people  reasoned)  to  have  a  grand  Confed¬ 
eration  stretching  across  the  Continent  in 
order  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  East,  which, 
having  an  immense  majority  of  population, 
would  take  to  itself  all  authority  and  power. 

But  what  good  would  it  do  to  British  Colum¬ 
bia?  It  would  be  merely  the  tail  end  of  the 
kite,  floating  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
The  people  of  this  coast,  though  few  in  num¬ 
ber  as  compared  with  Upper  and  Lower  Cana¬ 
da,  had  the  blood  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
in  their  veins,  and  did  not  care  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  more  populous  provinces  of 
the  East.  To  overcome  this  opposition  re¬ 
quired,  not  only  political  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
but  great  tact  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
To  meet  the  emergency  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  picked  out  from  among  its  colonial 
governors  one  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
who  had  already  shown  great  ability  as  the 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  He  found  that  the  difficulties  had  not 
been  exaggerated.  It  was  not  merely  a  desire 
for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
British  Columbia,  but  it  seemed  to  them  that 
their  interests  could  best  be  promoted  by 
keeping  their  separate  government.  On  board 
the  steamer  from  Vancouver  I  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mr.  Justice  Crease,  who  has  lived  in 
Victoria  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  at 
that  very  time  the  Attorney-General.  He 
told  me  how  the  Governor  had  been  injured 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  so  that  for  some 
weeks  he  had  to  keep  his  room,  where  the 
Cabinet  met  beside  his  bed,  and  consulted 
how  the  obstacles  might  be  overcome.  One 
by  one  prejudices  were  removed,  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  conciliated.  But  still,  after  all, 
there  remained  one  insuperable  obstacle,  the 
barrier  which  Nature  had  interposed,  in  the 
distance  which  separated  the  West  from  the 
East,  that  was  made  the  more  formidable  by 
the  triple  chain  of  mountains  that  had  to  be 
crossed.  To  this  there  could  be  but  one  relief, 
in  an  assurance  that  that  obstacle  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental 
railway!  That  assurance  he  felt  authorized 
by  the  Home  Government,  as  well  as  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  to  give.  When  that 
was  given,  the  die  was  cast,  and  so  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Musgrave  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  Father  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


But  this  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim, 
for  be  was  as  modest  as  he  was  efficient 
when  any  work  was  to  be  done.  It  were  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  great  enterprise  had 
many  “fathers,”  all  of  whom  had  a  share  in 
the  great  achievement,  and  should  share  in 
the  honor,  for  surely  there  is  enough  for  all. 

But  what  have  I  to  do  with  it.  that  I 
should  tell  the  story?  Only  this,  that  when 
the  Governor  of  British  Columbia  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  work  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  he  had  the  further  happiness  that  his 
beautiful  home  was  brightened  still  more  by 
the  presence  of  a  countrywoman  of  ours, 
who  was  the  only  daughter  of  one  for  whom 
the  flags  in  this  city  were  at  half  mast  but 
six  months  ago,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field. 

With  such  memories  and  associations  I  could 
not  go  away  without  seeing  the  home  where 
lived  one  of  my  own  kindred,  and  so,  waiving 
all  ceremony,  1  drove  to  the  Government 
House,  and  sent  in  my  card,  with  a  note  to 
explain  the  reason  of  the  call.  There  is  no 
longer  a  Governor  of  British  Columbia,  but  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  immediately  came 
out  and  welcomed  me  with  true  English 
heartiness  and  cordiality,  and  took  me  all  over 
the  house.  “This,”  be  said,  as  we  entered  a 
large  room  full  of  sunshine,  “was  the  favorite 
room  of  the  Princess  Louise,  when  she  spent 
six  weeks  here.”  And  then  he  took  me  out 
upon  the  grounds,  which  command  a  glorious 
view  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Vender 
Mount  Baker  stands  alone,  with  its  “dia¬ 
dem  of  snow,”  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  is  the  grand  Olympic  Range. 
What  a  place  of  beauty  to  be  filled  with  happy 
memories  <  As  I  left,  the  wife  of  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  would  have  me  take  in  memory 
of  the  place  a  bouquet  of  roses,  saying,  “Per¬ 
haps  they  are  from  a  bush  planted  by  the  hand 
of  Lady  Musgrave!”  These  were  pleasant 
memories  to  be  recalled,  and  yet  there  was  a 
sadness  mingled  with  the  sweetness,  for  Sir 
Anthony  Musgrave  (after  a  long  career  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  honor,  as  Governor  successively  of 
Natal,  in  Africa;  of  South  Australia;  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica;  and  of  Queensland)  died 
a  few  years  since  at  Brisbane,  where  he  now 
sleeps.  But  though  men  die  their  work  lives, 
and  it  was  to  me  a  proud  association  with 
Victoria,  that  it  had  once  been  the  home  of 
one  who  had  borne  himself  with  such  wisdom, 
such  dignity,  and  such  success,  that  his  name 
here — as  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica;  in  Africa; 
and  in  far-off  Australia— will  long  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance. 

Midnight  found  us  on  board  the  Queen, 
bound  for  Alaska,  on  which  I  shall  begin  a 
series  of  letters  next  week,  the  points  visited 
being  made  clearer  by  a  map  that  is  now  be¬ 
ing  prepared.  H.  M.  F. 

Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.  (Oxon. ), 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  giving  a  remarkable  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  will 
lecture  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
700  Park  Avenue,  at  8  P.  M.,  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  18th.  His  subject  will  be, 
“The  Historian  who  Wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  ”  The  subject  is  of  such  importance 
and  interest  as  treated  by  so  noted  an  archae¬ 
ologist  and  scholar  as  Professor  Ramsay,  that 
the  attendance  ought  to  be  very  large,  in 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  reception 
to  Synod  occurs  on  the  same  evening.  The 
arrangement  with  Dr.  Ramsay  was  made  long 
before  the  announcement  of  the  Synod,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  reception 
could  not  have  occurred  on  some  other  eve¬ 
ning.  Dr.  Ramsay’s  audience,  however,  will 
not  be  limited  to  those  of  our  own  commu¬ 
nion,  but  will  be  composed  of  earnest  Bible 
students  of  all  denominations. 
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LET  THEM  SEE  JESUS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cayler 

The  great  aim  of  true  Gospel  preaching  is  to 
make  men  see  Jesus  Christ.  The  minister  who 
is  not  content  to  hide  himself  so  entirely  be 
hind  the  Cross  that  his  audience  shall  “see  no 
man  save  Jesus  only,”  is  not  called  of  God  to 
the  ministry.  The  Gospel  contains  a  system 
of  salvation ;  but  it  is  not  the  system  that 
saves  anybody.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  our 
average  congregations  believe  the  chief  propo¬ 
sitions  of  Christianity  as  much  as  they  believe 
that  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies. 
But  that  faith  works  no  saving  change  in 
heart  or  life.  The  only  saving  faith  is  that 
which  sees  Jesus,  submits  to  Jesus,  and  joins 
the  soul  to  Jesus.  It  joins  person  to  person, 
the  sinner  to  the  Saviour.  Christ  did  not 
formulate  a  creed  and  ask  His  auditors  to 
subscribe  to  that  creed;  His  constant  call 
was,  “Come  unto  Me  I”  “He  that  believeth 
on  Me  hath  everlasting  life.”  It  was  not  the 
Atonement  as  a  glorious  doctrine,  but  Him¬ 
self  as  the  divine  Atoner  whose  blood  cleanseth 
from  sin.  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me.  ”  What  a  monstrous  mistake  it 
is  to  prepare  the  most  eloquent  discourse  or 
to  present  the  most  orthodox  discussion  of 
theology  in  such  a  way  as  to  project  either 
discourse  or  discussion  in  front  of  the  cross 
and  conceal  the  crucified  Lamb  of  God. 

Paul  was  careful  never  to  play  the  theologian 
at  the  expense  of  the  Christ-preacher.  He  de¬ 
termined  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified.  His  own  conversion  had 
been  produced  by  a  revelation  of  Christ  to 
him.  About  the  main  thing  which  he  tells  us 
of  that  conversion  was  that  he  “satr  the  Lord 
in  the  way,”  and  the  Christ  thus  manifested  to 
him  had  made  a  new  man  of  him.  So  anxious 
is  he  that  everybody  shall  understand  just 
what  his  religion  means,  that  he  emphatically 
declares,  “I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me.” 

Some  ministers  lament  the  fewness  of  con¬ 
versions  under  their  preaching.  May  not  one 
cause  be  that  they  do  not  converge  all  the 
shafts  of  their  pulpit  light  upon  one  point, 
and  that  point  the  divine,  atoning,  loving 
Saviour?  People  come  to  church  on  Sunday 
— some  of  them  weak  and  weary,  others  sorely 
tempted,  others  conscience-smitten,  and  oth¬ 
ers  hungry  for  comfort.  Having  made  a  sad 
failure  in  their  own  attempts,  some  of  them 
want  a  power  out  of  themselves  to  lift  them 
into  a  better  life.  Feeling  the  prick  of  sin 
through  their  own  consciences,  they  desire  to 
be  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  these  be¬ 
sotting  sins.  Others  come  with  aching  hearts 
and  long  for  a  comforter ;  often  behind  smooth  I 
faces  are  concealed  the  terrible  scars  which 
temptations  or  trials  have  inflicted.  If  all 
these  people  could  make  their  desires  known, 
they  would  cry  out,  “  We  would  see  Jesus !  ” 
Oh.  my  beloved  brethren,  is  not  the  chief 
demand  upon  our  ministry  that  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  we  should  be  holding  up  Jesus 
the  Sin  bearer,  Jesus  the  Life  giver,  Jesus  the 
Sympathizer  and  Consoler,  Jesus  the  Inter¬ 
cessor,  and  Jesus  the  Centre  and  Glory  of 
the  Gospel  of  salvation?  If  we  fail  in  making 
our  congregations  see  Him,  then  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  discourse  is  a  pious  sham. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  cause  for  the 
small  number  of  conversions  in  many  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  that  men  of  the  world  see  so 
little  of  Christ  in  the  daily  lives  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  His  servants  and  “witnesses.” 
There  is  no  argument  for  Christianity  equal 
to  that  which  is  presented  by  a  pure,  honest, 
and  beautiful  life  inspired  by  Christ’s  Spirit. 
Nothing  repels  and  disgusts  the  unconverted 
like  the  daily  contact  with  those  who  profess 
Christianity  and  manage  to  make  it  odious. 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  once  said,  “We  preach 


too  much  and  live  Christ  too  little.”  There  are  ■ 
people  who  go  home  from  church  saying, 
“What  a  capital  sermon  that  was!”  and  that 
is  the  last  of  it.  They  devour  sermons  greedi¬ 
ly  with  but  very  little  growth  in  godly  living. 

We  emphasize  that  word  living.  Is  it  church 
going,  or  praying,  or  Sunday-school  teaching, 
or  any  one,  or  even  many,  modes  of  special 
service  that  is  the  main  duty  of  Christ’s  fol¬ 
lowers?  No,  indeed.  All  these  good  things 
ought  to  be  done ;  but  the  weightier  and  more 
vital  thing  is  to  live  Jesus  Christ  boldly  and 
beautifully  before  the  world.  The  best  ser¬ 
mon  may  set  forth  how  to  live ;  but  a  noble 
and  holy  life  is  the  actual  achievement.  No 
words  that  Paul  ever  sent  to  Rome  or  to 
Corinth  have  impressed  the  world  more  than 
the  '^living  epistle”  in  which  he  copied  his 
Master  so  grandly  every  day. 

Dr.  Bushnell  was  right.  There  is  more  good 
preaching  than  good  practicing.  The  down¬ 
ward  pull  of  inconsistent  Christians  during 
the  week  counteracts  the  upward  pull  of  the 
best  discourses  on  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  Christ 
demands  of  us  more  than  a  formal  confession 
of  Him :  He  demands  conduct.  He  demands 
character.  He  demands  the  copying  of  His  ex¬ 
ample.  “If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  command¬ 
ments.”  Is  this  possible?  Yes,  it  is  not  only 
a  possibility,  but  a  duty,  and  ought  to  be  a 
delight.  We  may,  by  our  Master’s  promised 
help,  so  live  that  when  men  see  us,  they  may 
see  Jesus. 


DR.  BAM  SAT  IN  AUBL’RN. 

Dr.  Ramsay  presents  himself  at  the  lecture 
desk,  in  his  doctor’s  gown,  with  its  scarlet 
silk  hood  hanging  down  the  shoulders,  a  small 
and  young  looking  man,  with  mustache  and 
pointed  beard,  a  small  voice,  a  modest  and 
quiet  manner — such  is  the  picture  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  and  critic,  a  pleasing,  if 
not  highly  impressive  one.  Dr.  Ramsay’s  sub¬ 
ject,  treated  in  nine  lectures,  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul’s  experiences  as  given  in  the 
Book  of  Acts,  and  his  particular  thesis  is  to 
maintain,  against  various  modem  critics,  that 
the  book  belongs  to  the  first  century,  and  not 
the  second  ;  that  it  is  a  contemporaneous  nar¬ 
rative  by  an  eye-witness,  and  that  witness 
Luke,  while  it  has  also  been  subjected  to  a 
revision  and  correction  by  a  second  century 
redactor.  Between  the  two  texts,  the  eastern 
and  the  western  (or  the  text  of  Beza) ,  the  lec¬ 
turer  decides  confidently  in  favor  of  the  first. 
They  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  the 
western  introducing  various  errors  and  unau¬ 
thorized  changes,  and  creating  difficulties 
which  it  is  impossible,  with  any  fair  criti¬ 
cism,  to  solve.  The  eastern  codex,  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Tischndorf  manuscript  found  at 
the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  original,  or  an  accurate  copy. 

As  incidental  to  the  general  argument  may 
be  mentioned  the  lecturer’s  description  of  the 
question  of  St.  Paul’s  route  in  the  Galatian 
territory.  The  commonly  received  theory  has 
been  the  “North  Galatian,”  which  located  the 
cities  visited  by  the  Apostle  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  great  province.  This  was  found 
to  be  attended  with  so  many  and  various  diffi¬ 
culties,  that,  contrary  to  his  original  convic¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Ramsay  was  obliged  to  shift  his 
ground,  and  now  argues  conclusively  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  South  Galatian  theory.  Much 
more  of  the  elucidation  of  St.  Paul’s  mission¬ 
ary  tour  turns  on  the  right  settlement  of  this 
question  than  might  at  first  he  supposed. 

A  more  interesting  part  of  the  discussion 
was  the  critical  examination  of  the  story  of 
St.  Paul’s  voyage  and  shipwreck.  The  speak¬ 
er  traced  hie  route  from  Csssarea  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Cypras,  with 
the  incident  of  the  delay  at  Fair  Havens, 
and  the  disastrous  voyage  undertaken,  con¬ 


trary  to  Paul’s  advice,  ending  in  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ship  on  the  sands  of  Malta. 
The  lecturer  did  not  accept  the  critical  emen¬ 
dation  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  by  which  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  vessel  is  reduced  to 
only  seventy- six,  an  emendation  rejected  also 
by  the  American  revisers.  Some  investigation 
into  the  ancient  ship  building  and  navigation, 
would  have  been  interesting  at  this  point.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  everybody  in  the  least  ac¬ 
quainted  with  naval  architecture,  that  such 
clumsy  hulks  as  the  Alexandrian  corn  ships, 
carrying  only  a  single  square  sail  on  a  mast 
set  midships,  would  have  been  absolutely  un¬ 
able  not  only  to  beat  to  windward,  but  even 
to  bold  any  other  course  than  either  right  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  or  at  best,  very  broad  off  on  it. 
With  a  good  south  or  southeasterly  wind, 
Paul’s  ship  might  have  slipped  out  of  the 
southwest  opening  of  the  harbor  of  Fair 
Havens,  though  it  would  have  been  “touch 
and  go,”  and  the  vessel  must  have  rubbed 
“close  by  Crete.”  In  all  this  part  of  the  story 
Dr.  Ramsay  agrees  with  the  critically  nauti¬ 
cal  account  of  Smith  in  his  “Voyage  and  Ship¬ 
wreck  of  St.  Paul.” 

Dr.  Ramsay  gives  the  Book  of  Acts  very  high 
rank  as  a  work  of  history,  and  it  is  purely  as 
a  work  of  history  that  he  treats  it.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  inspiration 
or  the  sacrednesB  of  the  text.  Luke  is  to  him 
a  careful  and  conscientious  narrator,  in  the 
simple  style  that  was  appropriate  to  his 
period,  of  facts  as  he  had  observed  or  learned 
them.  As  to  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  theological  dogmas  or  critical  theories 
he  gives  himself  no  trouble  whatever.  No 
such  idea  as  that  this  story  was  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  (in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  victorious  members  of  the  “Pros¬ 
ecuting  Committee”)  God  was  “the  Arranger  of 
its  clauses,  the  Chooser  of  its  terms,  and  the 
Speller  of  its  words,”  ever  entered  Dr.  Ram¬ 
say’s  imagination.  He  would  be  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  the  intense  stupidity 
and  narrowness  of  such  a  conception.  That 
St.  Luke,  in  making  a  second  draft  of  his 
narrative,  should  have  varied  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  first,  that  he  should  have 
suffered  from  slight  lapses  of  memory,  or 
should  have  been  imperfectly  informed  on 
some  points,  gives  him  no  trouble.  “I  may 
claim,”  he  observed  in  his  opening  lecture,  “to 
be  fairly  without  prejudice.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  evidence.  ” 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr. 
Ramsay’s  criticism  is  in  the  least  degree 
destructive  or  irreverent.  He  is  a  devout  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God. 
He  fully  accepts  the  supernatural,  and  re¬ 
fuses  out  of  deference  to  many  recent  critics 
to  discard  from  the  text  the  divine  assurance 
given  to  Paul  of  the  safety  of  all  his  fellow- 
voyagers.  But  he  would  reject  without  hesi¬ 
tation  any  story  of  miracle  given  in  the  text 
which  contradicted  the  true  canons  of  criti¬ 
cism.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  accept  any¬ 
thing  in  Scripture  or  history  for  which  there 
seems  to  him  sufficient  evidence.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  may  be  taken  his  argument  in 
his  published  work  on  Christianity  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  to  prove  (against  the  almost 
unanimous  judgment  of  Protestant,  and  some 
Romish  critics)  that  Peter  did  actually  live 
and  labor  in  Rome,  a  conception  for  which 
he  was  honored  with  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Pope. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  scholar  among  us 
at  the  present  time  is  significant  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  He  comes  from  an  atmosphere  of  hroad 
and  liberal  criticism.  He  is  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  such  criticism  is  just  now  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  the  dominant  part  in  the  Pres- 
hyterian  Church,  and  that  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  in  it  have  just  been 
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convicted  of  heresy  for  belonging  to  the  same 
school  of  critics  with  himself.  He  is  serenely 
unconscious  that  to  throw  overboard  coolly 
the  darling  doctrine  of  inerrancy  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  autographs,  to  hold  that  inspiration  is 
consistent  with  mistakes  in  the  sacied  writers, 
and  that  the  only  question  to  be  considered  in 
examining  any  narrative  of  fact  or  statement 
of  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures  is  not  whether  it 
is  orthodox,  but  whether  it  is  true,  is  to  bring 
down  upon  his  head  vials  of  red-hot  wrath 
from  the  Kentucky  moderators  and  Scotch 
lawyers  who  at  present  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Happily  for  him¬ 
self,  Dr.  Ramsay  owes  no  allegiance  to  any 
Washington  or  Saratoga  General  Assembly. 

Considering  what  Auburn  Seminary  has 
suffered  in  the  past  from  reckless  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  tyranny,  and  what  she  may  possibly  be 
called  to  suffer  again,  it  is  a  token  and  omen 
of  good  that  such  an  exhibition  of  truly  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  also  truly  liberal  and  untrammelled 
criticism  of  the  Bible,  should  first  be  delivered 
in  this  country  before  her  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents.  A  large  attendance  of  citizens  has  also 
greeted  the  distinguished  speaker,  among  them 
many  intelligent  women. 

In  the  opening  of  his  lectures  Dr.  Ramsay 
observed,  with  a  graceful  compliment,  that  in 
coming  to  America  he  found  himself  among 
a  “nation  of  orators.”  In  delivering  these  sci¬ 
entific  prelections.  Dr.  Ramsay  certainly  is  not 
called  upon  to  play  the  orator,  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  the 
oratorical  qualities  of  voice  and  manner  would 
somewhat  help  the  effect  of  his  admirable 
written  style.  It  may  also  be  added,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  several  other  institutions  of 
learning  that  have  already  applied  for  this 
course  of  lectures,  that  some  very  large  outline 
maps  should  be  prepared  in  advance,  from 
which  the  route  of  St.  Paul  may  be  demon 
strated.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  the  quiet, 
modest,  and  friendly  manners  of  these  wel 
come  visitors  from  abroad.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ram¬ 
say,  have  won  for  them  the  warm  regard  of 
those  who  have  met  them. 

The  great  thing  is,  that  in  listening  to  this 
course  of  finely  reasoned  lectures,  the  young 
candidates  for  the  ministry  at  Auburn  should 
have  been  taught  the  true  method  of  studying 
the  Scriptures ;  that  the  Book  of  Acts,  for  in¬ 
stance,  js  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  historical  literature  of  the  world,  and 
subject,  in  its  interpretation,  to  the  same 
canons  of  criticism  as  a  book  of  Thucydides  or 
Livy.  It  is  not  invested  with  any  such  myste¬ 
rious  sacredness  as  forbids  the  student  to 
approach  it  with  the  same  vigorous  tests  of  its 
credibility  as  he  would  apply  to  any  other 
story.  The  devotional  study  of  the  Scriptures 
is  one  thing,  the  prayerful,  devout  application 
of  the  truth  to  the  heart  and  life.  The  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  it  is  another  thing,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  with  as  much  freedom  and  boldness 
as  if  no  claim  of  inspiration  had  ever  been  set 
up  or  conceded.  Of  this  style  of  study  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Ramsay  are  an  admirable  illus¬ 
tration.  S.  M.  H. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hempstead, 

L.  I.,  will  commemorate  its  250th  anniversary 
next  week.  The  special  services  will  be  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  and  will  begin  on 
Sabbath  next,  Oct.  14th,  continuing  until  the 
16th.  Hardly  another  church  in  the  whole 
country  has  so  interesting  a  history,  running 
back,  as  it  does,  to  the  year  1644.  It  should 
be  fully  recited  and  then  carefully  preserved. 
A  capable  committee  have  the  proceedings  in 
charge.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Frank 

M.  Kerr.  We  trust  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance  of  those  interested  in  our  Presby¬ 
terian  and  early  patriotic  history. 


FROM  OPPOSITE  ENDS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

We  are  often  surprised,  in  opening  our  mail, 
to  see  from  what  far- distant  points — distant 
from  us  and  distant  from  one  another — the 
letters  come,  and  to  what  distances  the  paper 
goes.  It  seems  as  if  the  dear  old  Evangelist 
was  a  winged  messenger,  fiying  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  and  bringing  back 
messages  in  return.  Here,  for  example,  are 
two  letters  on  our  desk,  which  we  will  share 
with  our  readers. 

The  first  of  these  is  from  a  mountain  top 
in  California,  from  which  the  writer  looks 
off  to  the  Pacific  and  sees  islands  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and  then  up  to  the 
stars,  that  shine  so  brightly  in  that  Southern 
atmosphere,  and  brighter  still  if  seen  through 
the  great  Swift  telescope ;  and  in  the  kindness 
of  her  heart  the  writer  regrets  that  we  had 
not  been  able,  in  our  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  take  in  that  wonderful  point  of  vis¬ 
ion.  She  cannot  regret  it  more  than  we  do. 
But  one  cannot  see  everything  at  once.  We 
would  hope  that  we  may  yet  climb  the  height 
of  Echo  Mountain  and  be  among  the  star¬ 
gazers.  Meanwhile  The  Evangelist  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  in  advance,  and  may  it  keep  alive 
this  kindly  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  so  good  as  to  wish  for  our  company : 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  exceedingly  regret  that 
in  your  late  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast  you 
failed  to  come  to  the  Sierra  Madres  of 
Southern  California,  and  to  this  lovely  Echo 
Mountain  in  particular,  with  its  unique 
and  wonderful  “Great  Cable  Incline,”  three 
thousand  feet  long,  with  an  average  grade 
of  sixty  per  cent.,  which  ascent  completes 
the  journey  hither  from  Pasadena,  begun 
by  tha  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railway.  At 
Attadena  Junction  electric  cars  convey 
travellers  to  the  romantic  and  delightful  Rubio 
Canyon,  from  out  of  which  upstart  the 
“White  ^Chariots,”  as  the  incline  cars  are  desig¬ 
nated. 

This  mountain  railroad  surpasses  in  steep¬ 
ness  those  of  the  Swiss  Alps  or  of  Vesuvius, 
with  which  you  are  so  familiar,  or  those  of 
Mt.  Washington  and  of  Pike’s  Peak  in  our  own 
land.  It  is  novel  in  operation,  being  electri 
cally  propelled,  and  having  its  cable,  which  is 
strong  and  fiexible,  built  into  and  constituting 
a  part  of  the  cai,  thus  rendering  impossible 
any  derailing  or  throwing  from  tl|e  track. 

I  am  very  sorry,  I  repeat,  that  you  did  not 
seek  us,  because  your  observant  eye  and  elo¬ 
quent  pen  would  have  given  the  scenes  of  this 
panoramic  landscape  to  so  many  who,  by 
necessity,  may  not  behold  it. 

From  this  mountain,  3,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  we  look  down  upon  the  two 
cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  whose 
electric  lights,  at  night,  form  two  terrestrial 
constellations,  and  vie  with  the  stars  above, 
besides  numerous  villages  and  great  ranches, 
with  vineyards,  orange  and  olive  orchards 
without  number,  all  nestling  in  the  great  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  lying  in  front  and  on  either 
hand  to  a  distance  of  sixty  five  miles.  To  the 
south  on  any  clear  day  we  may  see  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific  lapping  the  shore  not  only,  but 
thirty  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  sixty-five 
from  Echo  Mountain,  the  island  of  Santa  Cat¬ 
alina  rises  up  out  of  the  ocean.  When  the 
atmosphere  is  exceptionally  clear,  we  can  see 
also  the  island  of  San  dementi,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  Santa  Rosa  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five,  miles  distant. 

Southeast,  in  the  valley,  are  the  Puente 
Hills,  the  oil  region  of  this  section,  whose  der¬ 
ricks  and  other  machinery  of  development  we 
have  often  seen  through  the  glass  on  the 
veranda  of  this  hotel,  and  beyond,  in  solitary 
majesty,  rises  Santiago,  a  lone  and  lofty 


mountain,  the  objective  point  in  our  entranc¬ 
ing  landscape. 

To-day  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Echo  Mountain,  as  it  witnesses  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Lowe  Observatory,  which.  Phoenix¬ 
like,  has  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  Warner 
Observatory  of  Rochester,  New  York.  In  it 
has  been  reset  the  great  Swift  telescope,  dis¬ 
mantled  from  its  former  home  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  to-night  its  work,  at  that  time  so 
rudely  interrupted,  will  be  resumed  in  the 
clear,  lambent  skies  of  this  latitude. 

The  heavens  here  are  more  resplendent  than. 
I  have  ever  seen  at  the  East.  The  north  star 
appears  to  hang  lower  than  at  home,  and  in 
this  brilliant  atmosphere  the  Milky  Way  sug¬ 
gests  a  great  cumulus  cloud  of  a  summer  day  ; 
the  Great  Dipper,  seen  lower  down,  seems  to 
have  enlarged  its  proportions,  and  all  the  stars 
seem  near  and  sweet.  Mars,  all  afiame  with 
redness,  attracts  our  gaze  to  the  east  each 
night  after  Saturn  has  sunk  from  view  in  the 
southwest. 

When,  in  the  not  distant  future,  the  great 
Observatory,  meteorological  as  well  as  astro¬ 
nomical,  shall  have  been  erected  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Lowe,  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  site  of  the  present  one,  what  of  celestial 
discovery  may  we  not  expect  from  its  corps  of 
trained  observers?  To  this  site  an  electric 
road  of  easy  grade  is  now  being  constructed, 
and  its  completion  is  looked  forward  to  in  a 
few  months. 

From  this  elevated  outlook,  now  gained  only 
by  a  horse  or  muleback  ride  up  the  bridle 
roads  of  the  mountain,  but  which  then  will 
have  been  made  easily  accessible  by  car,  four¬ 
teen  distinct  ranges  of  this  Sierra  Madre  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  in  view  from  a  single  standpoint. 
Glorious,  indeed,  is  the  scenery  of  this  region, 
which  thousands  are  now  enjoying,  but  from 
which,  until  it  was  subdued  by  the  genius  of 
Prof.  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  man  was  virtually  de¬ 
barred.  I 

Oui  new,  spacious,  and  elegant  Echo  Moun¬ 
tain  House  is  just  opening  its  doors  to  guests, 
so  that,  though  we  are  on  a  mountain  top  and 
away  from  our  own  loved  city  of  Rochester  (of 
whose  loveliness  you  can  testify),  we  are  not 
lonely,  nor  do  we  feel  ourselves  isolated,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  most  mountain  astron¬ 
omers  and  their  families. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Swift. 


Again,  we  take  up  a  letter  from  Gibraltar, 
from  the  pastor  of  the  Scotch  church,  who— 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  remember— had 
in  his  congregation  for  several  years  the 
Black  Watch,  the  famous  Scotch  regiment 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  fought  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe ;  a  regiment  that  is  composed  almost 
wholly  of  Presbyterians !  He  writes  of  the 
pleasure  he  finds  in  reading  The  Evangelist ; 
and  not  he  only,  but  others  of  like  faith  who 
live  upon  the  Rock.  Nor  does  its  infiuence 
end  there,  for  when  he  and  his  friends  have 
done  with  it,  he  sends  it  on  its  way  up  the 
Mediterranean  and  down  the  Red  Sea,  to  an 
island  far  off  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  it  is 
almost  directly  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
But  we  will  let  him  tell  his  own  story : 

Thc  Pbssbttebian  Manss,! 

Gibraltar.  Sept.  is.  18M.  ) 
My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  have  learned  with 
pleasure  from  recent  numbers  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  that  you  have  returned  in  safety  and  in 
restored  health  from  your  expedition  to  the 
far  northwest.  And  in  common  with  your 
many  readers,  I  am  fully  enjoying  your  recital 
of  your  experiences  during  that  interesting 
journey.  1  trust  that  the  strength  you  have 
now  gained  will  serve  you  long ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  next  time  you  feel  the  need  of  a 
change  of  air,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
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receiving  another  visit  from  you  in  “dear  old 
Gibraltar.  ” 

You  confer  a  very  great  favor  on  me  and  on 
many  more  by  sending  me  with  such  unfailing 
punctuality  your  valuable  and  instructive  paper. 
It  may  please  you  to  know,  that  after  perusal 
here  by  some  of  my  friends,  it  finds  its  way 
to  my  old  acquaintances  in  the  “Black 
Watch,”  and  so  reaches  a  final  resting  place 
in  far-away  Mauritius,  in  the  lone  Indian 
Ocean.  There.  I  have  good  reason  to  know, 
it  is  eagerly  read  and  highly  appreciated.  Ac¬ 
cept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  sending  it  to 
me  so  regularly.  I  must  also  thank  you  for 
the  copy  of  “  The  Barbary  Coast.  ”  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  in  permanent  form  the 
bright  record  of  your  latest  visit  to  Spain.  It 
came  to  me  while  I  w.js  in  Scotland  last  win¬ 
ter  in  search  of  healtii,  which  occasioned  my 
delay  in  acknowledging  it.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  a  copy  of  it  in  our  “Garrison 
Library.”  I  am  sure  it  would  be  as  widely 
read  in  the  Garrison  as  your  “Gibraltar”  has 
been. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  to  receive 
visits  from  several  of  your  friends,  who  have 
passed  through  Gibraltar.  I  trust  you  will  not 
fail  to  commend  to  me  any  to  whom  you  think 
I  can  be  of  service,  for  I  shall  gladly  render 
it  for  your  sake. 

With  every  good  wish,  and  with  kindest 
regards,  I  am,  dear  Dr.  Field,  yours  most 
truly,  Thomas  Mi'rray. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  SEA. 

By  Bev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

I  was  sitting  the  other  day  by  the  seaside 
watching  the  glories  of  the  ocean,  and  thank¬ 
ing  God  that  “The  sea  is  His  and  He  made  it.” 
In  the  offing  w'ere  a  group  of  fishing-boats. 
Out  in  the  deep  water  all  was  calm  and  still. 
One  by  one  the  boats  begin  to  come  to  the 
shore.  They  must  pass  through  the  breakers. 
I  see  the  sturdy  fishermen  nerving  themselves 
for  an  effort ;  there  is  a  strong,  hard  pull. 
The  boat  reaches  the  line  of  white  surf ;  they 
spring  out  and  draw  it  in  safety  to  the  sandy 
beach. 

Every  life  must  pass  through  its  breakers ; 
every  life  must  have  its  important  crisis.  Our 
older  theologians  laid  special  stress  on  that 
great  crisis  in  life  which  they  always  termed 
conversion,  and  which,  in  their  theology,  was 
the  outward  manifestation  of  that  inward 
change  which  is  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  which  is  nothing  less  than 
regeneration.  This  was  certainly  Scriptural, 
and  it  is  a  view  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  whatever  else  we  may  hold  and 
teach. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  which  emphasizes  growth  in  grace, 
growth  notwithstanding  many  shortcomings 
and  many  failures.  This  view  recognizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  Christian’s  duty  to  conquer 
sin  in  his  daily  experiences  without  making 
shipwreck  of  his  faith,  and  that  even  long 
after  he  has  truly  entered  on  the  Christian  life 
he  will  meet  many  storms  of  temptation. 

Of  such  lives  these  little  fishing-boats  are  to 
me  a  striking  illustration.  They  are  appar¬ 
ently  safe  and  quiet  out  in  the  deep  water, 
but  they  cannot  reach  the  land  without  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  battle  with  the  waves. 

There  is  many  a  life  that  is  unconscious  of 
the  real  danger  and  peril  of  sin,  but  longs  for 
a  more  permanent  rest  than  it  has  yet  known. 
It  sees  that  rest  in  the  blessed  experiences  of 
others,  even  as  the  fisherman  sees  beyond  the 
breakers  the  sunlit  stretch  of  white  sand. 
But  the  heart,  troubled  with  a  sense  of  unfor¬ 
given  sin,  cannot  reach  a  sense  of  peace  and 
«afety  without  passing  through  a  fierce  con¬ 
flict.  Do  not  shrink  from  the  effort.  Do  not 


fear  the  breakers.  When  temptation  meets 
you  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  do  not  fear  in 
the  strength  of  God  to  face  and  to  fight  it. 
And  as  often  as  you  pass  through  it  unscathed, 
you  will  realize  that  you  have  passed  a  crisis 
in  your  Christian  development,  and  you  will 
be  thrice  happy  in  the  peace  and  rest  you  have 
attained. 

Another  thought  which  comes  to  me  by  the 
sea  is  the  prodigality  of  God’s  gifts  to  His 
earthly  children  of  those  things  which  are 
merely  beautiful.  Look  at  that  line  of  surf 
stretching  for  miles  along  the  winding  coast. 
See  the  breakers  as  they  come  rolling  in. 
Each  one  is  a  study  in  itself.  Look  how  the 
spray  breaks  into  innumerable  bubbles,  which 
play  and.  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  pure  sun¬ 
light.  Then  think  for  a  moment  of  how  this 
spectacle  of  beauty  is  found  on  every  coast 
throughout  the  wide  world ; 

“ - Take  the  wings 

Of  moruing.  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound. 

Save  his  own  dashings - ” 

Not  only  are  the  dead  there,  as  Mr.  Bryant 
tells  us  in  his  “Thanatopsis,”  but  life  and 
beauty  are  there,  beauty  of  form  and  color 
and  movement,  beyond  the  most  extravagant 
imagination  of  poet  or  painter. 

Truly  God  gives  that  which  is  beautiful  with 
lavish  hand.  Not  only  is  “His  wrath  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  unrighteousness,”  but 
His  love  to  His  earthly  children  is  plainly 
manifested  by  His  works,  and  as 'we  look 
abroad  upon  this  “great  and  wide  sea,”  we 
should  join  the  universal  chorus  which  ever 
rises  to  the  throne  from  God’s  works  in  the 
world  of  nature. 

Still  another  thought  which  came  to  me  on 
that  beautiful  afternoon  as  I  looked  far  out 
over  the  blue  water  and  saw  many 'vessels 
moving  in  the  distance,  is  that  of  the  ship  as 
a  type  of  human  life.  Every  ship  has  a  pilot. 
Have  you,  my  friend,  a  pilot?  Can  you  say 
with  the  great  Laureate. 

“  I  hope  to  meet  my  Pilot  face  to  face, 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar?  ” 

Every  ship  is  bound  to  some  port.  Whither 
are  you  bound?  Every  ship  is  provided  tvith  a 
chart  and  compass.  Have  you  the  chart  and 
compass  of  God’s  unchangeable  truth?  Every 
ship  is  liable  to  shipwreck.  Beware  that, 
when  contrary  winds  assail  you,  you  do  not 
make  shipwreck  of  your  faith.  There  will  be 
no  danger  if^hrist  is  at  the  helm.  My  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaulfler,  has  expanded  these 
suggestions  in  a  sermon  on  the  text,  “There 
go  the  ships.  ”  I  have  never  heard  it,  but  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  it  that  I  know  it  must 
be  vivid  and  forcible,  like  all  that  Dr. 
Schaulfler  writes. 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  thronged 
my  mind  and  filled  my  heart  as  I  turned 
away,  convinced  that  the  psalmist  is  right 
when  he  says,  not  only  “Thy  way,  O  God, 
is  in  the  sanctuary,”  but  quite  as  truly,  “Thy 
way  is  in  the  sea.” 

The  American  Board  is  now  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  its  place  of  meeting  being  Madison,  Wis 
cousin,  where  the  General  Assembly  held 
peaceful  session  in  1880  under  the  Moderator- 
ship  of  Dr.  Paxton.  It  is  a  delightful  place 
for  a  great  religious  gathering,  and  the  at¬ 
tractions  for  all  good  people  are  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Moody  is  holding  daily 
meetings  the  present  week  in  Madison.  We 
trust  that  a  great  spiritual  impulse  may  be 
imparted  to  the  Churches.  A  marked  event 
will  bt!  the  retirement  from  active  service  of 
the  senior  secretary,  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark, 
D.D. ,  who  has  served  the  cause  with  great 
faithfulness  and  ability,  as  foreign  secretary 
for  about  thirty  years.  He  is  greatly  esteemed 
by  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Congregationalists. 


SOMEBODY’S  TASK;  WHY  NOT  MINE? 

There  was  need  of  a  man  to  take  a  perilous 
place  once,  and  a  rarely  gifted  but  delicate 
youth  took  it  with  this  reply  to  friendly  remon¬ 
strance.  It  was  worthy  of  the  high-souled 
Sterling,  and  merits  remembrance  and  repeti¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  that  brief  utterance  is 
heroic  self-devotion,  the  product  of  a  moral 
courage  that  never  flinches  and  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  shirk.  There  is  something  re¬ 
freshing  and  inspiring  in  a  spectacle  like 
that,  which  is  really  more  rare  than  the 
amount  of  good  will  and  good  principle 
possessed  by  almost  any  church  or  city  would 
lead  us  to  suspect.  It  is  because  so  many  are 
content  to  let  somebody  else  take  hold,  and 
satisfied  to  look  on  to  cheer  once  in  a  while 
and  criticize  pretty  steadily,  willing  to  take 
a  single-handed  and  safe  place  in  the  line,  but 
careful  not  to  get  where  both  hands  are  wanted 
and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  wet.  Nobody 
objects  to  a  chairmanship  that  is  not  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  responsibility  of  personal  hard¬ 
ship  ;  honorary  positions  are  uusally  not  very 
onerous,  and  they  are  much  preferred  because 
they  are  exceedingly  convenient  and  inex¬ 
pensive  means  of  satisfying  one’s  conscience 
and  escaping  uncomfortable  duty. 

Well,  now  the  season  of  work  begins,  and 
everything  proclaims  a  busy  time,  with  very 
much  that  is  precious  to  us  as  Christians  and 
as  citizens,  peculiarly  at  stake.  It  seems  to 
be  a  specially  fit  time  to  revise  our  method 
and  recast  our  motto  after  this  royal  mould. 
Have  we  not  stood  long  enough  looking  on 
w'hile  others  did  the  work?  Who  of  this  large 
crowd  will  just  spring  to  acutal  service? 
There  were  half  a  ship’s  crew  once  shaking 
a  rope  over  the  head  of  a  drowning  girl,  and 
not  one  of  them  seemed  to  think  of  asking  to 
be  lowered  to  where  he  might  save  her.  They 
tell  a  story  of  a  fire  in  a  New  England  village 
where  there  were  nineteen  men  in  the  belfry 
sending  out  the  alarm,  and  not  a  man  with  a 
bucket  by  the  burning  building.  Our  affairs 
in  Church  and  State  are  beginning  to  want 
nien  ready  to  go  down  the  line  personally  to 
save  the  perishing  and  to  put  in  a  personal 
appearance  at  the  point  of  peril  in  civic  duty. 
A  man  is  more  than  money  any  time,  and  now 
our  money  gifts  may  be  only  miserable  make¬ 
shifts  if  we  fling  them  out  while  we  run  away. 

Just  now,  too,  the  men  who  are  very  much 
put  upon  are  the  church  pastor  and  the  city 
politician.  The  one  is  made  responsible  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  other  for 
the  purification  of  the  city.  It  is  doubtful  if 
intelligent  men  really  expect  the  results  they 
pretend  to  look  for.  The  very  nature  of  things 
is  against  such  fallacious  reasonings,  such  for¬ 
lorn  hopes.  One  man  alone  cannot  insure  the 
increase  of  all  the  elements  of  Christian  broth¬ 
erhood.  You  might  as  well  expect  your  min¬ 
ister  to  eat  and  sleep  in  your  stead,  as  to 
heap  all  your  church  work  on  him.  And  the 
political  millenium  when  all  things  take  shape 
in  convention  and  committee  always  for  the 
best,  with  no  personal*  and  universal  super¬ 
vision,  has  not  yet  dawned  over  our  metropo¬ 
lis.  The  freedom  of  our  church  life  demands 
active  service  of  every  member.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  ourselves  by  majority  lays  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  government,  no  matter 
how  bad  it  is,  at  every  voter’s  door.  For  us 
there  is  no  escape  by  dividing  political  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  our  wives  and  daughters,  any 
more  than  by  shifting  off  our  church  work 
and  duty  upon  those  kindly  helpers.  Either 
experiment  is  doomed  to  fail,  and  holds  out 
only  deceptive  signals.  Anybody’s  task  near 
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me  is  mine.  The  old  motto,  “Do  ye  nexte 
thynge,”  means  just  that.  Let  us  adopt  it, 
one  and  all !  Anything  worthy  wants  both 
hands  and  all  the  heart,  and  a  ready  hand  and 
willing  heart  need  not  be  in  doubt  about  the 
best  place  to  take  hold. 


WILl,  AND  8 HAL,!,. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can  for  tbe  following : — 

Senator  Sherman  in  an  interview  declares  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  and  he  goes 
on  to  make  this  interesting  personal  observation ; 

“  This  is  my  last  term  in  the  Senate.  I  am  seventy- 
one  now.  My  term  isn’t  out  until  1899.  So  you  see 
I  will  be  quite  an  old  man  by  that  time.  I  will  then 
have  been  the  longest  in  service  of  any  man.  I  went 
into  the  Senate  in  1861,  having  previously  served 
three  terms  in  the  House.  If  I  serve  until  1899, 1  will 
have  been  longer  in  continuous  service  than  even 
Senator  Benton.” 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  a  man  who  is  seventy- 
one  years  old,  and  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  write  good  English,  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  “will”  and  “shall.” 
Here  he  blunders  three  times  in  three  sen¬ 
tences,  in  every  one  of  which  he  uses  “will” 
for  “shall.”  “I  will  be  quite  an  old  man  by 
that  time.”  Is  that  a  matter  of  “will”  on  his 
part?  We  supposed  that  “by  that  time”  he 
would  be  “quite  an  old  man”  whether  or  no. 
This  misuse  of  will  and  shall  is  one  of  the 
“Americanisms”  that  English  critics  observe, 
and  it  leads  them  to  criticise  sharply 
the  “sloppy”  style  of  our  speakers  and  writers, 
many  of  whom  seem  not  to  have  the  small 
est  appreciation  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  words.  In  using  them  interchange¬ 
ably,  they  show  the  confusion  of  mind  of  the 
boy  who  fell  into  the  water,  and  cried  out, 
“I  will  drown,  and  nobody  shall  help  me!” 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  CLASS  CHINESE. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  left  this  city  last 
Thursday,  Oct.  4,  for  China,  by  way  of  San 
Francisco,  to  resume  his  mission  among  the 
higher  classes  in  China.  These  are  the  man¬ 
darins,  military  and  civil,  the  local  gentry, 
the  literary  class,  the  nobility,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  charitable,  religious  and  reformatory 
movements.  Out  of  1,600  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  in  China,  men  and  women,  only  three 
are  devoting  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  upper  classes,  and  of  these  two  are  espec¬ 
ially  engaged  with  the  literary  department. 
Just  at  present  there  is  a  special  need  of  work 
among  these  classes  owing  to  the  new  crisis 
in  China’s  history.  As  a  result  of  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan  more  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  to  extend  western  methods  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  education,  and  to  establish  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions  than  has  ever  been  possible 
before  if  only  Christian  men  and  women  are 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency  and  meet  the 
demands. 

Mr.  Reid  is  familiar  with  the  Chinese  char¬ 
acter  and  languages  through  his  ten  years' 
work  in  the  field,  and  he  has  already  been 
very  successful  in  work  among  the  official 
class.  The  Viceroy  Li  and  many  other  oflS- 
cials  have  granted  him  interviews  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  leading  mandarins,  on  his  return 
to  this  country  last  year,  requested  him 
to  promote  a  more  friendly  feeling  in  this 
country  toward  the  Chinese — better  legislation 
and  improved  treaty  relations,  all  of  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  do.  He  returns  to  China 
therefore  with  enhanced  influence  with  the 
ruling  classes.  For  many  good  reasons  our 
Foreign  Board  deem  it  best  that  this  new 
work  shall  be  carried  on  independently  of  the 
Board  and  Mr.  Reid’s  work  will  henceforth 
be  interdenominational  and  dependent  on 
Christian  liberality  at  large. 
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THE  RECEPTION  TO  SYNOD. 

The  PrMbyterian  Union’s  reception  to  the 
Synod  of  New  York  on  October  18  will  no 
doubt  awaken  interest  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Churches  of  the  city  and  vicin¬ 
ity.  Boxes  seating  six  persons  (price,  ten 
dollars)  and  tickets  for  single  seats  (price,  one 
dollar)  may  be  purchased  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Warner  Van  Norden,  25  Nassau  street,  of  Mr. 
Scott  Foster,  895  Canal  street,  and  of  Mr. 
F.  A.  Booth,  19  East  Sixteenth  street.  The 
Madison  Square  Concert  Hall  will  seat  about 
eleven  hundred  people  and  it  is  expected  that 
every  seat  will  be  occupied. 

It  is  requested  that  pastors  in  announcing 
this  reception  will  inform  their  congregations 
that  anyone,  whether  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union  or  not,  whether  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Reformed  Churches  or  not,  will 
be  welcome  to  attend  it. 

The  best  players  from  Victor  Herbert’s  22d 
Regiment  Band  will  discourse  both  secular 
and  sacred  music,  and  familiar  hymns  will  be 
sung  by  the  whole  assemblage.  Speakers 
chosen  from  the  delegates  to  the  Synod,  main¬ 
ly  from  churches  outside  New  York  City,  will 
address  themselves  to  such  themes  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  may  suggest.  Their  names  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  announced  next  week.  Maresi  will  be 
the  caterer. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  was  adopted:  “The  Presbytery 
urges  its  ministers  and  churches  to  exert 
themselves  in  making  as  prompt  and 
generous  a  provision  as  possible  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Synod  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  meeting  (Oct  16-19),  either  by 
securing  the  invitation  of  delegates  to  the 
homes  of  their  people,  or  by  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  an  hotel  fnnd.  (The  estimated 
cost  of  hotel  entertainment  for  each  delegate 
is  six  dollars).”  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a 
prompt  and  ample  response  to  this  appeal. 
The  coming  meeting  of  Synod  ought  to  and 
we  feel  sure  will  reflect  credit  on  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  New  York  Presbyterians.  But  he 
gives  twice  who  gives  promptly  in  such  a 
cause.  The  committee  of  arrangements  ought 
to  know  at  once  precisely  what  they  may 
depend  upon. 


Of  institutions  and  enterprises  that  have  a 
firm  place  in  the  regard  of  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  we  can  name  no  other  of  its  class 
superior  to  the  Sanitarium  at  Clifton  Springs, 
so  long  under  the  wise  and  benevolent  control 
of  Dr.  Henry  Foster.  As  most  are  aware,  this 
Sanitarium,  with  all  its  extensive  plant  of 
buildings,  furnishings  and  appliances,  has 
been  made  over  to  representative  trustees, 
securing  it  to  worthy  and  benevolent  uses  for 
all  time.  Though  its  usefulness  has  been  very 
great  in  ministries  to  the  physical  and  mental 
needs  of  ministers,  missionaries  and  others, 
the  time  has  now  come  for  the  enlargement 
of  its  resources  and  its  capacity  for  usefulness. 
The  situation  is  well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood  in  another  column,  and  we  call  special 
attention  to  his  paper. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  notwithstanding 
the  impaired  health  of  Mr.  John  Ward  Stim- 
son,  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  admira¬ 
ble  Institute  for  Artist-Artisans,  which  with 
such  indefatigable  zeal  he  founded  and  has 
conducted,  will  be  carried  on  this  winter. 
Classes  will  probably  be  opened  next  week. 

The  twelfth  annual  Synodical  meeting  of 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  will  convene  in  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  churcb.  New  York,  October  17th 
and  18th,  beginning  at  9:80  A.M. 
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The  press  of  Chicago  speaks  more  or  less 
flippantly  of  David  Swing  as  the  Presbyterian 
proto-martyr.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to 
let  it  be  so,  and  to  pass  the  bier  of  our  late 
associate  with  tender  regret  and  kindly  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  man  whom  many  of  us  loved  and 
whom  a  wider  circle  by  far  than  his  friends 
in  the  Presbyterian  body  do  now  most  deeply 
and  truly  mourn.  Thinking  back  to  the  early 
days  when  his  star  began  to  show  over  the 
wholq  land,  recalling  this  favorite  pupil  of 
Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  a  young  eagle  whom  he  sent 
forth  to  “soar  the  Empyrean  with  Turretin 
fast-looked  to  bis  wings,”  we  see  how  impossi¬ 
ble  his  life  with  us  as  things  then  were  and 
indeed  are  now,  must  inevitably  have  been.  We 
can  but  regret  such  things,  nor  can  we 
be  quite  content  with  such  conditions  of  good 
standing  in  the  church.  It  ought  not  to  be 
possible  for  jealousy  or  persistency  in  a 
minority  of  copresbyters  to  push  a  true  man 
out  of  doors.  And  when  such  a  thing  is  done 
is  it  strange  that  the  effect  should  bo  a  two¬ 
fold  damage?  The  sweetest  souls  must  sour 
somewhat,  the  thunder  of  judicial  process 
must  curdle  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
among  men  in  and  out  of  the  church,  must 
and  will  sterilize  the  egg  of  charity  in  all  its 
sphere.  In  the  requiem  of  this  day  of  memo¬ 
rial,  would  that  we  might  hear  the  dead 
march  sound  for  all  persecution  of  pure  and 
honest  men,  for  all  uncharitableness  and  big¬ 
otry  buried  now  and  forever  morel 

As  a  representative  of  the  older  New  York, 
Prof.  Vincenzo  Botta  was  followed  to  his 
burial  in  Woodlawn  by  a  select  company  of 
men  well  known  in  literary  and  business  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  city  of  today ;  while  at  the  funeral 
services  in  his  home  on  Thirty -seventh  street 
were  seen  several  who  like  himself  have 
quietly  dropped  out  of  the  crowd  and  taken 
up  honored  places  in  a  congenial  retirement. 
His  position  as  vice-president  of  the  Union 
League  was  the  last  honorary  connection  with 
the  new  life  which  he  and  his  compeers  have 
helped  to  form  and  then  let  slip  from  their 
grasp.  In  “  the  fifties”  he  was  a  leading  man 
in  that  society  of  the  best  in  town,  whose 
centre  was  at  bis  house,  to  which  as  its  chief 
“glory  and  grace”  he  had  lately  taken  Anne 
Lynch,  a  woman  of  rarely  fine  spirit  and  of 
ideal  attainment  in  the  most  worthy  womanly 
tastes  and  traits,  a  wife  of  whom  any  man 
might  be  suffered  to  boast.  Those  were  days 
when  “society”  meant  more  in  some  directions, 
much  less  in  others,  than  now ;  but  they  were 
days  that  it  does  one  good  to  recall,  even  in 
the  sorrow  of  their  departure.  For  no  one 
can  count  up  the  worth  of  a  social  circle  whose 
whole  force  works  toward  the  highest  ideals, 
and  many  there  are  to-day  who  owe  to  that 
association  more  than  themselves  can  know. 
The  best  service  we  can  render  to  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  old  days  as  well  as  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  our  times  is  to  cherish  their 
memories  and  see  to  it  that  the  clods  which 
finally  cover  their  bodies  shall  not  bury  their 
virtues  out  of  our  sight. 


A  meeting  of  special  interest  to  ladies  visit 
ing  New  York  during  the  session  of  Synod  is 
being  arranged  by  the  Woman’s  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  to  take  the  place  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  Wednesday  meeting,  at  10.80  A.M. ,  Oct. 
17,  in  Lenox  Hall,  68  Fifth  Ave.  Dr.  A.  F. 
Schaufflin,  just  returned  from  a  year  in  the 
Orient,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers.  It  is 
hoped  also  that  there  will  be  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  ladies  from  New  York  and  vicinity. 


Mr.  Bertine  Carrington,  of  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  bas  received  an  appointment  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  American  Bible  Society’s  Agent 
in  Siam. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 


Buffalo.— Centra/  Preabyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott,  pastor.  Rallying 
Da^  was  a  time  of  much  rejoicing  and  thanks 
giving.  The  church  has  been  completely  reno¬ 
vated  and  remodelled.  There  is  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  its  members,  and  the  ardor  of  its 
workers  is  unabated.  The  Erie  County  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
holds  its  annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
October  17th  in  this  church,  in  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  originated.  The  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Hr.  Mott. 

Buffalo. — Another  minister  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Buffalo  has  been  called  home,  a  veteran 
in  the  service— the  Rev.  William  Hall,  for 
sixty  years  engaged  in  missionary  work  among 
the  Iroquois.  He  passed  away,  after  months 
of  utter  prostration,  bodily  and  mental,  on 
Saturday,  September  29tb,  and  his  funeral  took 
place  October  1st,  on  the  scene  of  bis  later  la- 
Ixirs,  at  Salimanca,  N.  Y.,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  and  bis  fellow  missionaries  officiating  in 
the  services.  Some  notice  of  his  life  and  work 
may  appear  hereafter.  Mr.  Hall  leaves  a 
widow.  The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Barnes,  who 
has  for  a  year  past  been  in  a  perilous  condition 
of  ill  health,  has  recovered  to  a  degree  which 
has  made  it  safe  for  him  to  visit  his  friends 
and  the  scene  of  earlier  labors  in  Baltimore. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  family,  intends  to 
spend  the  winter  there,  and  cherishes  hope  of 
regaining  health  and  strength. 


Rochester. — Dr.  Piiraiier.— Several  of  the 
churches  of  Rochester  have  been  greatly 
cheered  of  late  by  the  presence  and  appeals  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Phraner,  touching  both  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  To  listen  to  one  so  aflame 
with  missionary  zeal  and  so  well  informed  as 
to  what  has  been  done  and  remains  yet  to  be 
done  by  the  militant  church,  must  arouse  a 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  consecration  in  the 
churches  commensurate  with  present  exigen¬ 
cies  and  opportunities.  After  speaking  from 
house  to  house,  in  prayer-meetings  and  public 
assemblies.  Dr.  Phraner,  by  request  of  Dr. 
Stebbins  and  others,  addressed  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  our  ministers  and  elders  on  Monday 
morning  at  our.  usual  meeting.  It  was  an  hour 
of  very  special  interest,  and  drew  forth  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  all  present. 


Jamestown. — On  the  28th  of  last  month  the 
Rev.  Dr.  O  Murray  Colville  was  installed,  the 
sermon  for  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the 
Rev.  George  S.  Swezey  of  Westfleld,  with  Dr. 
Hubbell  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lord  to  charge  the  people.  Dr.  Colville 
has  been  received  in  his  new  charge  with 
much  enthusiasm 


Chittenanoo.  — H.  Grant  Person,  graduate 
of  Williams  College  and  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Wednesday,  Sep 
tember  2eth.  The  sermon  was  by  Prof.  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D  ,  of  Auhum  Seminary ; 
prayer  of  ordination  and  installation  by  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Person ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  the 
Rev.  O.  L.  White;  charge  to  the  people  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Fahnestock.  This  church  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Syracuse  Presbytery  from  the 
Reformed  Classis  about  six  years  ago.  Since 
the  call  of  the  Rev  C.  H.  Walker  about  a  year 
ago  to  the  First  Church,  Lansingburgh,  the 
church  had  been  without  a  pastor,  but  had 
been  very  acceptably  supplied  by  Prof.  Oren 
Root,  D  D. ,  of  Hamilton  College.  At  the 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  as  convened,  the  pas¬ 
toral  relationship  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  West  and 
the  churches  of  Whitelaw  and  Oneida  Lake  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  West  accepting  a  call  to  the 
churches  at  Wampsville  and  Oneida  Valley  in 
same  Presbytery.  M.  M.  A. 

Batavia.— The  Rev.  William  J.  McKittrick, 
who  as  pastor  has  faithfully  and  satisfactorily 
served  this  people  for  nearly  four  years,  nas 
tendered  his  resignation  to  accept  the  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Calvary  Church,  Buffalo.  Mr. 
McKittrick  expects  to  begin  work  in  his  new 
field  December  1st.  J.  C.  J. 

Fredonia. — It  is  reported  that  this  church 
has  given  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Edwards  P. 
Cleaveland  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Lyons  Falls. — The  Rev.  Walter  Fry  was  on 
Tuesday,  September  24th,  installed  pastor  of 
the  Forest  Church  at  Lyons  Falls. 

Turin. — The  Rev.  Walter  Fry  was  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  September  25th,  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Turin.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

Bergen. — This  church  in  Genese  Presbytery 
calls  the  Rev.  John  E.  Lynn. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — Sixth  Presbyterian  Church.— The 
people  of  this  church  lately  gave  a  brilliant 
reception  to  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Davis  W. 
Lusk,  who  has  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 
A  large  number  of  pastors  and  members  of 
neighboring  churches  were  present. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

POTTSVILLE. — The  last  Sunday  of  September 
was  a  very  interesting  and  memorable  day  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pottsville, 
marked,  as  it  was,  by  the  retiring  sermon  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Belville,  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years  its  pastor,  and  the  taking  of  suitable  ac¬ 
tion  thereon  by  the  Session  and  the  officers  of 
the  Sunday-school.  The  church  has  _  grown 
under  his  diligent  ministry,  and  meantime  his 
years  begin  to  tell  upon  him.  Dr.  Belville  be 
ing  the  senior  in  ordination  of  all  his  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh.  He  preached 
a  very  fitting  sermon  to  a  crowded  congrega¬ 
tion  on  “Appetite  for  the  Word;  its  necessity 
and  how  to  cultivate  it.”  He  explained  that  it 
was  not  strictly  a  farewell  sermon,  as  he 
would  avoid  too  much  reference  to  himself. 
And  we  note  that  by  the  action  of  the  Session, 
and  the  unanimous  wish  of  all,  he  has  been 
made  pastor  emeritus,  which  will  continue  his 
relations  with  this  church  while  life  lasts. 
There  were  many  manifestations  of  regard  and 
love  for  the  retiring  pastor  throughout  the 
day.  The  Sunday-school  was  a  place  of  weep 
ing  as  he  gave  scholars  and  teachers  his  clos¬ 
ing  words.  Dr.  l^lville  will  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Germantown. 

Hokendaqua  —Dr.  I.  A.  Little  publicly  re¬ 
ceived  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  7,  six  young  men 
and  four  young  women  on  profession,  mostly 
from  the  Hokendauqua  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. ,  but 
some  from  the  flourishing  Junior  Endeavor 
Society. 

OHIO. 

Rohe. — An  interesting  service  was  the  ordi¬ 
nation  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Horace 
Palmer.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
moderator  of  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Mc- 
Giffert ;  reading  Scripture  and  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Clark,  prayer  of  consecration  by 
the  Rev.  S.  D.  TaWor,  and  charge  to  the  pas 
toi  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Carroll.  Brother  Palmer 
begins  his  second  year  with  this  people  much 
beloved  and  with  good  prospects  for  success. 

J.  E.  Carroll. 

Massillon. — After  fifteen  years  of  service  as 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  N.  P.  Bailey  has  resigned,  and  will  here¬ 
after  reside  at  Sabina,  O. ,  without  charge. 

MICHIGAN 

Evart. — Our  church  has  enjoyed  a  prosper¬ 
ous  year  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Willard  P.  Gibson.  In  bis  first  annual  ser¬ 
mon,  on  Sunday  last,  he  reported  1,270  pas¬ 
toral  calls,  forty  baptisms,  and  sixty  nine  re 
ceived  into  the  church,  of  whom  sixty  were  by 

Erofession.  All  the  Boards  of  the  Church  had 
een  remembered  liberally,  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  church  work  were  in  an  active  and 
hopeful  state.  S. 

WISCONSIN. 

Waukesha. — Carroll  College  enrolls  120,  and 
will  reach  150  by  Christmas.  President  Ran¬ 
kin  is  anxious  to  have  better  facilities  for 
work  than  are  afforded  by  the  present  crowded 
halls  and  class  rooms.  Several  students  for 
the  ministry  are  studying  here  during  the 
week  and  going  out  on  missionary  work  on 
the  Sabbath.  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker  of  Colorado 
goes  to  the  new  Presbyterian  church  at  Eagle 
and  at  Ottawa,  and  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Blue  finds 
excellent  helpers  among  the  teachers  and  stu 
dents  in  the  important  work  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Waukesha. 

Marinette. — The  Rev.  J.  L.  Countermine  is 
doing  good  work,  and  the  congregation  has 
outgrown  its  present  quarters  in  the  old  Pio 
neer  Church.  On  Sabbath,  September  9th, 
there  were  thirteen  additions  to  membeisbip, 
mostly  on  profession.  The  trustees  are  begin¬ 
ning  work  on  the  new  church  edifice,  and  will 
build  a  large  modern  house  of  worship,  with 
commodious  rooms  for  the  Sabbath-school  and 
the  social  work  of  the  church. 

Oconto. — The  good  pastor  and  members  of 
tbe  First  Church  have  been  largely  interested 
in  the  missionary  work  of  O ‘onto  County. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bossard  has  attended  several  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  preached  at  tbe  mission  stations 
which  have  been  lately  opened  in  Couillard- 
town,  De  Lano’s  Grove,  and  other  places.  At 
the  new  church  at  Middle  Inlet  he  received 
two  members  and  baptized  two  adults  and  four 
children  He  has  been  greatly  aided  in  this 
work  by  the  Rev  W.  D.  Thomas,  Superintend¬ 


ent  of  Home  Missions.  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath -school  Mission¬ 
ary  Work,  and  Messrs.  S.  E.  Very  and  Clark 
Mack,  Sabbath -school  missionaries. 

Manitowoc.— At  the  fall  meeting  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Presbytery,  September  19th  and  20tb 
there  was  great  encouragement  felt  at  the 
progress  of  the  Sabbath -school  and  missionary 
work.  A  new  church  was  organized  at  Eagle 
in  Waukesha  County,  and  many  new  stations 
and  Sabbath -schools  established  in  the  bounds 
of  tbe  Presbytery.  A  Sabbath -school  Institute 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  C.  S.  Nickerson  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
Young  People.  Judge  E.  O.  Hand  of  Racine, 
and  Mr.  Jospeh  Brown  spoke  on  the  practical 
work  of  the  Sabbath -school  work,  and  Mr. 
George  S.  Lane,  Sabbath-school  Missionary, 
gave  a  pleasing  blackboard  exercise. 

Beloit.— Madison  Presbytery  held  an  inter¬ 
esting  meeting  in  Beloit,  September  19th  and 
20th.  Good  reports  came  from  the  churches 
and  the  mission  fields.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Campbell  of  Lodi  was  made  moderator,  and 
Elder  H.  E.  Andrews  of  the  same  church, 
temporary  clerk.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Mueller  was 
released  from  the  German  Church,  Beloit,  and 
granted  a  letter  to  the  St.  Louis  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  F.  F.  Barret  was  received  from  Aus¬ 
tin  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey  from  On¬ 
tario,  and  the  Rev.  John  Griffith,  who  has 
lately  received  a  call  from  the  church  at  Ore¬ 
gon,  was  received  from  a  Welsh  Presbytery. 
Mr.  Richard  Pugh  of  Broadhead,  and  J.  A. 
Kokout  of  Muscoda  were  ordained.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Godfrey  of  Lenia  was  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
met  during  Synod  at  Janesville,  October  9th. 

Weqciock.— N.  H.  Burdick,  a  eon  of  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Burdick  of  Oconto,  now  a  middler 
of  McCormick,  has  labored  with  this  church 
eight  months  in  all,  and  his  labors  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  Eleven  have  been  added  to 
the  church.  The  audience-room  has  been 
renovated,  and  a  new  organ  and  a  new  pulpit 
put  in  place.  The  audiences  have  been  large 
and  increasing.  An  excellent  feeling  exists  in 
the  congregation,  who  parted  with  their  young 
minister,  on  his  return  to  the  Seminary,  with 
many  mutual  regrets,  and  warmly  invited  him 
to  return  next  summer,  if  nothing  should 
stand  in  the  way.  At  the  last  communion, 
administered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Young  of 
Fort  Howard,  Wis. ,  five  were  admitted  to  the 
church  on  examination,  and  five  children  were 
baptized. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita.— Lincoln  street  Presbyterian  Church. 
—  The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  this  church  was  appropriately  observed  on 
the  evening  of  September  18th.  Pastors  Win¬ 
ters,  Shane,  and  Fayel  delivered  brief  addresses 
of  a  congratulatory  nature,  reviewing  the 
work  already  done,  and  encouraging  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  earnestly  {iress  forward  in  the  im^r- 
tant  labor  committed  to  their  hands.  The 
pastor  also  added  a  few  words,  after  which 
handshaking  and  sociability  were  in  order. 
The  outlook  for  this  church  is  more  hopeful 
than  ever  before.  Increasing  congregations 
give  evidence  of  greater  interest  on  tbe  part  of 
the  people,  and  all  earnestly  long  for  greater 
spiritual  blessings. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle.— The  First  Church  held  its  com¬ 
munion  on  Sunday,  September  9.  It  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  occasion.  There  was  not  a  vacant 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  large  auditorium.  Dr. 
Alison,  the  pastor,  received  thirty  five  new 
members,  twenty  on  confession  of  faith. 
There  have  been  159  received  into  the  church 
since  March  1st  (seventy  five  on  confession), 
and  ,386  in  a  little  over  eighteen  months.  And 
this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  other 
aid  than  that  furnished  by  the  pastor  and  Ses¬ 
sion.  The  First  Church  has  a  Itoard  of  twelve 
Elders,  all  of  whom  are  consecrated  men.  The 
First  Church  will  celebrate  its  twenty  fifth  an¬ 
niversary  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  December. 
Dr.  Whitworth,  who  organized  the  church  in 
his  own  house,  is  still  alive,  hale  and  hearty. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Olive,  — Eight  more  members  were  welcomed 
to  this  church  the  8th  inst. ,  all  young  people 
and  not  previously  baptized.  The  occasion 
was  preceded  by  a  week’s  meetings,  in  which 
Student  C  F.  Sharp  was  assisted  by  Sunday- 
school  Missionary  S  H.  Grant  of  Huron.  It 
was  a  very  encouraging  occasion  to  this  rural 
church,  who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Sharp’s  labors 
for  three  summers  past.  He  has  again  re- 
turaed  to  McCormick  Seminary.  The  Syn¬ 
odical  Missionary  assisted  in  the  services  tbe 
last  three  days. 
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History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
By  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.  D. , 
LL.  D  ,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
Universty  College,  Toronto.  Vol.  I.  To 
the  Downfall  of  Samaria.  New  York ; 
Macmillan  and  Company.  1894. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  open  such  a  volume  as 
this.  It  is  manifestly  a  well-considered,  sober, 
thorough  piece  of  scholarly  work.  In  things 
like  these  we  discover  the  scholar— the  ex¬ 
actness  of  his  references,  his  continuous  use 
of  primary  sources,  his  independent  transla¬ 
tions,  his  modesty  and  carefulness.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  give  his  work  durabil¬ 
ity  and  make  it  authoritative.  And  these  are 
the  qualities  which  we  find  in  this  volume. 

Professor  McCurdy  states  that  his  object  is 
to  set  forth  the  Hebrew's  in  their  true  relations 
to  the  neighboring  powers  who  conditioned 
their  development  and  finally  accomplished 
their  ruin  He  justly  criticises  the  tradition¬ 
al  plan  of  considering  them  by  themselves  and 
studying  their  origin  and  growth  apart  from 
other  nations.  But  up  to  recent  times  no 
other  course  was  possible.  The  languages  of 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria  have  only  re¬ 
cently  been  acquired.  Indeed,  they  are  not 
yet  satisfactorily  mastered.  Egyptian  syntax 
is  still  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  But  we  know  enough  of  them  to 
speak  confidently  as  to  the  meaning  of  most 
of  their  words,  and  the  texts  have  been  so 
well  deciphered  that  we  can  safely  utilize 
them.  Professor  McCurdy  confesses  that  he- 
cannot  read  the  hieroglyphs,  hut  in  Hebrew, 
Aramaean,  and  Assyrian  he  is  a  master. 

In  all  external  respects  the  volume  is  worthy 
of  its  contents.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clear 
type.  Opposite  to  the  title-page  is  an  outline 
map  of  the  countries  studied,  which  is  a  help. 
The  text  is  divided  into  sections,  which  are 
numbered  consecutively.  This  is  to  make  the 
work  the  better  adapted  for  use  as  a  college 
manual,  as  he  says.  There  is  an  appendix  of 
notes  which  are  too  long  or  not  of  the  kind  to 
be  footnotes.  Three  of  them  are  specially  in¬ 
teresting:  (1)  on  the  “basis  of  chronology," 
which  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  to  the  Hebrew  methods  of  dating 
events ;  (2)  on  Semiramis,  which  asserts  that 
she  was  the  wife  and  not  tHe  mother  of 
Ramuian  nirari,  and  gives  a  translation  of  an 
inscription  in  which  she  is  mentioned ;  and  (3) 
on  the  sign  “Immanuel,”  in  which  Isaiah  vii. 
14  is  translated  :  “A  young  woman  [that  is  the 
wife  of  Ahaz]  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son 
[Hezekiah],  and  thou  [Ahaz]  shalt  call  his 
name  Immanuel.”  Professor  McCurdy  trans¬ 
poses  “Immanuel”  in  viii.  8  to  the  following 
verse,  and  makes  it  begin  a  new  paragraph ; 
thus:  “God  is  with  us!  Know  it  all  ye  peo¬ 
ples  !  Know  it  and  give  ear  all  ye  of  far  coun¬ 
tries,”  etc. 

This  first  volume  has  as  Book  I.  a  treatise 
upon  the  Northern  Semites.  The  first  chapter 
is  upon  the  “Semites  in  History,”  in  which  he 
defines  the  character  and  scope  of  the  inquiry 
he  is  making.  He  then  passes  on  to  consider 
the  North  Semitic  territory  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  constitution  and  character  of  their 
communities.  He  makes  the  points  that  the 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  religion  accounts  for  its 
survival  of  national  decay,  and  that  the  He¬ 
brews  were  more  truly  a  nation  than  the  kin¬ 


dred  communities,  because  they  had  “a  degree 
of  individual  freedom,  a  sense  of  justice  and 
of  equal  rights  for  all,  elsewhere  unknown, 
and  a  steady  outlook  towards  a  wider  national 
future  and  a  boundless  destiny.  They  were  a 
‘people’  because  they  were  and  knew  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  ‘  the  people  of  the  living  God.  ’ 
In  Book  II.  he  treats  of  Ibe  Babylonians,  and 
in  Book  IV.  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Book  III.  of  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  and 
Hettites ;  —  he  prefers  this  spelling  to  the 
usual  Hittites.  In  this  book  be  utilizes  the  fa¬ 
mous  Tell  el  Amarna  tablets,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1888,  and  throw  so  much  welcome 
and  unexpected  light  upon  the  condition  of 
Palestine  just  prior  to  the  conquest.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Hettites,  he  s^ys  that  “it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  have  in  later  times  secured  a 
larger  share  of  popular  attention  than  their 
historical  importance  really  deserves.”  He 
does  not  commit  himself  to  any  scheme  for 
the  decipherment  of  their  language.  He  has  a 
good  word  to  say  for  Sayce,  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  sniff  at  as  much  as  possible.  On 
page  304  he  sets  the  Exodus  under  the  latter 
years  of  Ramses  III.  (i.  e. ,  about  1200  B.  C.), 
and  not  under  Merneptah,  the  successor  of 
Ramses  II.  He  states  his  reasons  thus:  the 
usual  date  is  too  early,  “since  the  Egyptian 
influence  in  Palestine  lasted  many  years  after 
his  [Merneptah ’s]  day,  and  it  had,  like  the 
Hettite  domination  in  Syria,  entirely  vanished 
at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  whole  Israelitish  preliminary 
movement  would  have  been  impossible  till  the 
time  when  Egypt  had  relinquished  its  claim 
to  Palestine,  and  had  also  ceased  to  control 
the  Shasu  of  the  Peninsula,  among  whom  the 
wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  took  place.  Such 
a  state  of  things  did  not  exist  until  after  the 
death  of  Ramses  III. ,  and  until  the  time  of  his 
feeble  successors,  who  recalled  by  their  name 
of  Ramses  alone  the  memory  of  the  days  when 
Egypt  was  an  Asiatic  power.” 

Book  V.  treats  of  the  Hebrews,  Canaanites, 
and  Aramaeans,  and  it  is  here  that  the  plain 
reader  of  the  Bible  begins  to  find  himself  on 
familiar  ground.  Section  182  sums  up  the  in¬ 
formation  previou^y  given  at  great  length  to 
show  that  there  was  a  providential  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  very  marked  character  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Hebrew  invasion  of  Palestine ;  and 
the  summary  is  very  impressive.  But  although 
the  ground  is  familiar,  the  plain  reader  is 
rather  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  told.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  the 
author  considered  the  miraculous  accompani¬ 
ments  as  embellishments  which  the  historian 
could  ignore.  At  all  events,  he  does  not  al> 
lude  to  anything  miraculous  when  telling  the 
story  which  in  the  Bible  is  a  tissue  of  mira¬ 
cles.  Whether  he  expects  us  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  is  uncertain  ;  but  from  all  that  appears 
in  this  volume,  there  were  no  plagues  in  Egypt, 
no  Passover,  no  path  through  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Jordan,  no  fiery  mount,  no  smitten  rock, 
no  guiding  pillar,  no  gift  of  manna. 

Book  VI.  is  entitled  “Hebrews,  Aramaeans, 
and  Assyrians,”  and  concludes  the  volume.  In 
it  the  story  is  carried  down  to  the  fall  of  Sa¬ 
maria.  He  has  this  to  say,  condensing  his  lan¬ 
guage,  about  the  so-called  “lost  'fen  Tribes”: 
“Our  narrative  has  already  shown,  at  several 
stages,  how  even  in  their  own  land  several  of 
them  became  extinguished.  Those  who  were 
transported  to  Media  disappeared  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two.  And  even  those  living  among  the 
kindred  Aramaean  race  would  be  readily  assim¬ 
ilated  and  so  lose  their  composite  as  well  as 
racial  identity.  ”  This  is  very  refreshing  sense. 
There  are  no  lost  Ten  Tribes,  and  there  never 
have  been.  But  what  becomes  of  Edward 
Hinds  and  his  followers? 

As  appears  from  the  analysis  of  the  volume 
thus  given,  it  is  especially  intended  for  stu¬ 


dents  of  the  Bible,  and  it  puts  at  their  com¬ 
mand  an  immense  amount  of  special  research. 
It  is  in  effect  a  Bihle  history  from  the  timea 
of  the  Judges  to  the  fall  of  the  Northern  King¬ 
dom,  with  all  the  help  which  comes  from  a 
skilful  use  of  all  illustrative  sources.  The  au¬ 
thor  redeems  the  promise  of  his  preface  and 
sets  Israel  among  the  nations  and  assigns  to 
her  her  true  position.  He  also  makes  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  nations,  and  shows  how 
their  rivalries,  their  triumphs  and  defeats  in 
the  great  drama  of  Providence  affected  the 
fortunes  of  the  Chosen  People.  We  await  the 
second  and  concluding  volume,  which  will 
follow  shortly. 

The  Natural  History  op  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion.  Being  a  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Jesus  as  Developed  from  Judaism  and 
Converted  into  Dogma.  By  William  Mack¬ 
intosh,  M.A.,  D.D.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company,  1894.  $8.75. 

This  book,  written  by  a  Scotch  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  printed  in  Glasgow,  and  imported 
into  this  country  hy  the  present  puhlishcrs, 
is  of  such  a  sort  as  to  startle  even  the  average 
liberal  mind  of  America.  Within  the  limita 
which  have  to  be  observed  in  such  a  notice  as 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  critique 
upon  any  of  the  striking  and  radical  positions 
taken  by  the  author.  An  adequate  criticism 
would  find  place  only  in  one  of  our  large 
quarterlies.  It  would  be  easy  to  characterize 
the  author  in  offhand,  denunciatory  terms, 
but  only  the  careful  and  painstaking  critic 
may  use  biting  words  after  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  and  sifting. 

For  our  present  purposes  all  that  is  desira¬ 
ble  or  possible  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  his  mode  of  procedure,  and 
the  contents  of  his  book.  These,  doubtless, 
will  prove  that  the  volume  is  one  which  will 
be  characterized  as  dangerous  and  rational¬ 
istic.  The  chapter  headings  are,  in  part,  as 
follows :  Theory  of  Anti  -  Supernaturalism  ; 
Jesus  Simply  a  Teacher ;  Rise  and  Growth  in 
Israel  of  the  Idea  of  the  Kindgom  of  God; 
Transformation  of  this  Idea  by  Jesus;  Legal 
or  Pharisaic  Idea  of  Righteousness  and  of  the 
Religious  Relation ;  Evangelic  Idea  as  Taught 
hy  Jesus ;  How  far  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  was 
Original ;  That  Jesus  Claimed  to  be  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  His  Journey  to  Jerusalem  and  His  Death 
There ;  The  Christophanies ;  Mythical  Trans¬ 
formation  of  Evangelic  Tradition  ;  Relation  of 
Myth  to  Dogma ;  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  His 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  by  the  Death  of  Jesus; 
Pauline  Dogma  as  Involved  in  that  of  Atone¬ 
ment;  Conflict  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity  ;  Post-Pauline,  or  Gnostic  Period; 
The  Fourth  Gospel ;  Application  of  the  Theory 
of  Anti  -  Supematuralism  to  the  Christian 
Dogma. 

Of  his  purpose  in  writing  the  author  says 
(page  2) :  “The  volmue  has  been  written 
partly  for  the  comparatively  few  who  take  an 
abstract  interest  in  the  ascertainment  of  truth 
in  the  religious  sphere,  hut  chiefly  for  the 
many  whose  belief  in  Christianity,  hy  contact 
with  the  inquiring  or  sceptical  spirit  of  the 
age,  is  already  unsettled,  and  who  find,  in 
their  quest  of  a  religion,  that  the  antagonism, 
real  or  apparent,  between  science  and  the 
orthodox  forms  of  Christianity,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  be  satisfied  with  any  of 
these.”  Just  before  he  had  restricted  his 
chosen  circle  of  readers  by  saying  that  the 
“volume  is  not  intended  for  those  who  find 
support  for  their  spitritutal  life  in  any  of  the 
popular  orthodox  forms  of  Christianity. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  his  (the  author's) 
intention  than  to  unsettle  the  beliefs  of  those 
who  can  honestly  make  this  avowal.  He 
would  even  deprecate  its  perusal  by  any 
such.” 

Of  his  method  of  procedure  he  says  (page  4) : 
The  author  “will  attempt  to  show  that  Chris- 
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tianity  took  its  rise  in  a  great  spiritual  and 
religious  movement  among  the  Jewish  people, 
or  in  a  great  transformation  of  Jewish  ideas 
effected  by  Jesus,  and  spreading  from  Him  to 
Hh  disciples.  .  .  .  He  will  treat  Christianity 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  and, 
therefore,  as  in  no  sense  miraculous,  but  yet 
aa  a  revelation  of  the  divine  in  so  far  as  it  has 
brought  to  light  the  true  secret,  the  idea,  and 
the  goal  of  humanity.  ” 

In  his  procedure  the  author  proposes  to  es¬ 
tablish  three  propositions,  vis:  “that  Judaism 
and  Christianity  denote  the  successive  stages 
of  one  long  evolution  of  religious  thought  and 
sentiment ;  that  the  phases  of  this  long  evolu¬ 
tion  in  its  decisive  moments  have  been  largely 
recorded  in  the  form  of  myth  and  dogma,  so 
that  a  miraculous  aspect  has  been  imparted  to 
the  evolution,  which,  in  itself,  went  on  natur¬ 
ally  and  rationally,  or  according  to  the  law  of 
our  spiritual  and  social  nature ;  and  that  the 
myth  and  dogma  have  mingled  as  important 
factors  in. the  evolution  itself.”  .  .  “In  adopt¬ 
ing  the  anti  supernatural  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  writer  must  not  be  understood  as 
questioning  that  a  divine  power  moves  in  all 
nature  and  in  all  history,  but  only  as  denying 
that  such  a  power  moves  in  a  sphere  beyond 
and  outside  of  nature.  .  .  .  Further,  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  specially  supernatural  character  of 
Christianity,  he  is  far  from  denying  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  great  mystery  in  its  genesis  and  con¬ 
stitution.  ” 

These  quotations,  quite  extended  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  space  allotted  to  a  notice, 
will  suffice  to  show  the  essential  points  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  book,  its  tendency,  and 
its  purposes.  The  author  claims  to  have  an 
object  in  view,  which,  in  his  judgment,  war- 
ratns  him  in  his  course  of  thought.  To  many 
the  book  will  be  painful,  and  it  will  seem  in¬ 
deed  like  “another  Gospel.”  To  us  it  also 
seems  as  though  the  author  takes  a  view  of 
the  situation  that  is  far  too  serious,  and  that 
the  harm  wrought  could  not  be  compensated 
by  the  problematical  good  that  he  seeks  to 
attain  The  work  is  attractively  written  and  its 
sentiments  clearly  expressed.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  typography. 

Thu  Question  op  Unity.  Many  Voices  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Unification  of  Christendom. 
Edited  by  Amory  H.  Bradford.  D.D.  New 
York :  The  Christian  Literature  Company. 
1894.  76  cents. 

This  volume  contains  the  opinions  of  nine¬ 
teen  prominent  clergymen  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  upon  the  church  unity  question, 
called  forth  by  the  publication  of  Prof. 
Shield’s  essay  on  “The  Historic  Episcopate.” 
They  are  nearly  all  the  expression  of  settled 
conviction,  and  hence  are  notable  words. 
Those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
may  well  take  them  into  consideration  as  the 
formulation  of  sentiments  which  find  many 
adherents  in  the  several  sects  which  are 
sought  to  be  united. 

It  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  original 
essay,  and  forms  a  fitting  companion  to  it. 
They  belong  together  and  should  be  read  in 
conjunction.  Originally  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  Christian  Literature  and  Review  of  the 
Churches,  the  letters  and  views  are  here  re¬ 
published  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  in 
this  way  they  serve  a  direct  purpose  and  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  theme.  They  emphasize  the 
difficulties  while  laying  stress  upon  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  proposed  unification.  The  subject 
must  be  widely  discussed,  doubtless,  and  the 
present  is  a  pertinent  and  important  contribu¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Shield’s  own  Response  to  Many 
Voices,  with  which  the  book  closes  is  also  a 
welcome  supplement  to  his  original  essay. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  many  admirers  of  Dr.  George  Ebers, 
formerly  Professor  of  Egyptology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
his  latest  work  has  been  made  accessible  in 
English.  It  is  entitled,  Cleopatra:  A  Romance, 
and  was  translated  from  the  German  by  Mary 
J.  Safford,  whose  work  has  been  done  well. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  the  German  story,  rather 
cumbrous  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  novel,  but  interesting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  subject -and  the  treatment.  To 
the  author  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love  to 
depict  in  what  he  thinks  truer  colors  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  conception,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  who  was  certainly  capable  of  in¬ 
spiring  the  deepest  affection  in  those  about 
her.  Whether  the  present  delineation  of  the 
heroine  will  affect  the  accepted  verdict  of  his¬ 
tory  or  not,  is  something  beside  our  purpose  to 
enquire,  but  the  effort  has  been  made  with 
much  skill,  and  from  a  vast  amount  of  special 
information  and  study.  (D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  Two  volumes,  paper,  40  cents 
each. ) 

Two  more  volumes  in  the  dainty  little  Tem¬ 
ple  Shakespeare  have  appeared  :  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The 
former  has  by  way  of  frontispiece  a  good  etch¬ 
ing  of  the  room  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
born ;  the  latter,  very  appropriately,  an  etch¬ 
ing  of  the  Rialto.  Venice.  The  Prefaces  in 
both  volumes  are  as  brief,  appropriate,  and 
satisfactory  as  thoee  of  the  volumes  which 
have  preceded  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  quotations  which  face  the  frontispiece 
and  the  preface  of  each.  Those  selected  for 
the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  are  from  the 
Allegro  and  Chaucer’s  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale; 
thoee  for  The  Merchant  of  Venice  from  Gray’s 
words  about  Shakespeare  in  The  Progress  of 
Poesy  and  a  very  striking  paragraph  from 
Heinrich  Heine.  (Macmillan  and  Company. 
46  cents  each.) 

Peaceable  Boycotting,  by  Chester  A.  Reed, 
Esq.,  of  the  Boston  bar,  is  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  railway  strikes.  It  is  issued 
as  No.  128  of  the  Publicatipns  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and 
will  doubtless  be  widely  read,  as,  since  the 
trouble  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  West 
generally  last  July,  the  question  of  railway 
strikes  has  come  to  be  one  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  Mr.  Reed  discusses  particularly  the 
phases  of  this  question  which  were  brought 
up  by  the  Ann  Arbor  Railway  strike  and  the 
strike  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  He  shows  first 
on  what  grounds  the  courts  decided  against 
peaceable  boycotting  in  these  cases,  and  then 
proceeds  to  defend  the  right  of  railway  em¬ 
ployes  to  join  in  peaceable  boycotts. 

A  new  collection  of  selections  for  daily  read¬ 
ing  is  Golden  Words  for  Daily  Counsel,  by  Anna 
H.  and  Huntington  Smith.  The  work  follows 
the  usual  custom — a  text  or  prose  selection 
and  a  stanza  of  poetry  for  each  day,  but  the 
selections  appear  to  be  made  with  unusual 
taste  and  discrimination.  A  number  of  por¬ 
traits  of  well  known  divines  and  authors — 
Phillips  Brooks,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Beecher, 
Carlyle,  and  others — adorn  the  book,  which  is 
daintily  bound  in  white  and  gold  and  encased 
in  a  box.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  $1. 25. ) 

The  issue  of  the  AHel  Shakespeare  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  publication  of  Sections  V.  and 
VI.  The  form^  contains  Henry  VI.  (Parts  1, 
2,  3),  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Coriolanus,  Timon 
of  Athens,  and  Pericles;  six  beautiful  little 
volumes,  bound  in  dark  morocco,  each  with 
an  outline  or  etched  frontispiece,  and  each  in 
its  separate  little  box.  Section  VI.  contains 
Titus  Andronicus,  Cymbelline,  the  Poems, 
Sonnets,  and  a  Glossary.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 


Kirk  Munroe  has  written,  under  the  title 
Big  Cypress,  a  story  of  an  Everglade  Home¬ 
stead,  dealing  with  the  Seminoles  of  ^outh 
Florida,  the  most  picturesque  Indians  of  our 
day.  W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company  of  Boston 
are  the  publishers. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  unique  and  remarkable  transit  -  system  is 
in  operation  at  Bellport,  L.  I.  It  is  a  bicycle 
railroad,  with  cars  seating  forty  or  fifty  per¬ 
sons — the  cars  being  run  on  a  single  rail  and 
connecting  with  a  guide  overhead,  supported 
by  upright  poles.  'The  motor  and  cars  are  pro¬ 
pelled,  heated  and  lighted  by  electricity  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  guide.  The  trains  are  noise¬ 
less  when  moving ;  they  cannot  leave  the  track, 
and  have  reached  a  velocity  of  a  mile  a  min¬ 
ute.  A  superb  automatic  block  system  to  pre¬ 
vent  collision  will  be  introduced,  which  shuts 
off  the  power  in  the  old  block  when  entering 
the  new  one.  A  correspondent  who  visited 
the  road  for  Harper’s  Young  People  makes  an 
interesting  comparison  as  between  this  and 
the  larger  railroads  on  which  steam  is  employ¬ 
ed  as  the  motor. 

Among  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company’s 
autumn  announcements  are  a  number  of  il¬ 
lustrated  books :  Alexandre  Dumas’  The  Three 
Musketeers ;  Bernardin  St.  Pierre’s  Paul  and 
Virginia;  The  Dawm  of  Civilization,  by  G. 
Maspero;  Popular  Astronomy,  by  Flammarion 
and  Gore ;  and  others.  Among  standard  and 
miscellaneous  books  are  The  Warfare  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  in  two  volumes; 
Discourses,  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley ;  Life  of 
Sir  Richard  Owens,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  H.  Huxley ;  General  Lee,  by  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  General  Hancock,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  A.  Walker;  the  fourth  volume  of 
Prof.  McMaster’s  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  second  of  Edgar  Stan¬ 
ton  Maclay’s  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy;  Chambers’s  Story  of  .the  Stars,  Seeley’s 
Story  of  the  Earth,  and  Clodd’s  Story  of  Prim¬ 
itive  Man,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  Memoirs  of  General  Count  de  S^ur, 
and  several  volumes  in  the  International  Edu¬ 
cation  Series.  International  Scientific  Series, 
Criminology  Series, and  Anthropological  Series, 
and  a  large  number  of  juvenile  books  and 
works  of  fiction. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Wealth  Against  Common¬ 
wealth;  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd. - The  Boy  Trav¬ 
ellers  in  the  Levant;  Thomas  W.  Knox. - Sir  Rob¬ 
erts’  Fortune;  Mrs.  Oliphant. - Bible  Stories  for 

Young  People. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tra¬ 
dition;  John  D.  Davis. - Norseland  Tales;  Hjal- 

man  Hjorth  ^Boyeson. - William  Shakespeare; 

Barrett  Wendell. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  A  Patch  of  Pansies;  J.  Ed¬ 
mund  V.  Cooke. - Neurasthenia;  David  Allyn 

Gorton. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  City  Government  in 

the  United  States;  Alfred  R.  Conkling. - Woman’s 

Share  in  Primitive  Culture;  Otis  Tufton  Mason. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The’Heresy  of  Cain;  George 

Hodges. - CHaracter  Studies;  author  of  Evenings 

with  the  Sacred  Poets. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Introduction  to 
New  Testament  Greek;  Samuel  G.  Green. - Sani¬ 
tary  Code  of  the  Pentateuch;  C.  G.  K.  Gillespie. - 

A  Latter-Day  Saint;  Mrs.  Alfred  Almond  McKay. 

E.  P.  Dutton:  Child  Life  and  Girlhood  of  Re¬ 
markable  Women;  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell:  Hymns;  Frederick  William 

Faber;  Illustrated. - Golden  Words  for  Daily 

Counsel;  Anna  H.  and  Huntington  Smith;  Hlus- 
trated. 

Greorge  H.  Richmand  and  Company:  The  Boss* 
Henry  Champerdowne.  ’ 

American  Book  Company:  Elementary  Manual 
of  Chemistry;  F.  H,  Storer  and  W.  P.  Lindsay. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston:  Nature  Sto¬ 
ries  for  Young  Readers;  Florence  Bass. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Huit  Contes; 

Marie  Minssen;  edited  by  W.  S.  Lyon. - Bilder 

Aus  der  Tuerkei;  Grube,  edited  by  the  same 


PERIODICALS. 

FOTOctober:  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review; 
B<wk-Buyer;  Book  News;  American  Journal  of 
tKience;  American  Journal  of  Politics;  McClure’s; 
American  McAll  Record;  Far  and  Near;  Truth: 
Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Over  Land  and  Sea;  Good 
"OUMkeeping;  Babyhood;  Literary  Era;  Cambrian; 
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CHARGE. 

OeliTcred  at  tbe  Inauffuratlon  of  Profeasor 
Theodore  W.  Hopklas  as  Hyde  Prolbssor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Pol* 
it  yin  Auburn  Seminary,  September  lOth. 
1804,  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Brick  Church,  Rochester. 

Professor  Hopkins;  My  Dear  Brother :  Cus¬ 
toms  and  ceremonies  sometimes  give  rise  to 
strange  situations.  It  certainly  seems  not  a 
little  incongruous  that  the  duty  of  delivering 
the  Charge  at  your  inauguration  to  this  high 
and  responsible  position  should  devolve  upon 
one  so  much  your  inferior  in  age  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  It  is  a  service  which  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  undertake  were  it  not  perfectly 
well  understood  that  it  is  official,  not  per¬ 
sonal;  and  that  in  its  nature,  it  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  name,  not  so  much  a  charge  as  a 
salutation.  In  the  name  of  the  several  author¬ 
ities  whose  representative  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  I  greet  you,  and  entreat  for  you  the  help 
and  blessing  of  God  in  the  great  work  to 
which  you  have  been  formally  set  apart  to¬ 
night.  And  here  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is 
a  source  of  un mixed  satisfaction  to  all  the 
friends  of  Auburn  Seminary  that  a  man  of 
such  rare  gifts  and  attainments  as  yourself  is 
to  occupy  this  important  chair. 

Of  the  various  departments  of  theological 
instruction,  the  one  over  which  you  are  to 
preside  is  the  most  replete  with  human  inter¬ 
est.  It  has  the  interest  of  a  cause  which  at 
its  introduction  into  the  world  was  feeble, 
despised,  and  persecuted,  but  which  passed 
through  desperate  conflicts  and  brilliant  vic¬ 
tories  to  a  dominion  world-wide  and  age-long; 
which  never  failed  to  command  the  utmost 
devotion  of  its  adherents,  the  high  and  the 
lowly,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers;  which  touched  human 
life  at  every  point,  and  always  to  elevate, 
broaden,  and  ennoble  it ;  which  grew  to  vast¬ 
ness  and  variety  without  losing  its  unity  or 
identity ;  which  expressed  itself  in  many  an 
institution  for  the  conservation  of  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  the  dispensation  of  charity,  in 
a  voluminous  and  brilliant  literature,  a  most 
noble  architecture,  and  a  stately  worship ;  and 
which,  as  time  went  on,  wove  itself  inextrica¬ 
bly  with  the  whole  web  of  man’s  destiny. 
Through  all  the  long  history  we  seem  to  hear 
the  voice  of  an  unceasing  prayer,  and  the  tale 
of  an  unending  sacrifice,  and  in  the  solemn 
and  triumphant  music  of  chant  and  hymn  and 
organ  and  bell,  the  harmonious  utterances  of 
a  faith  that  never  dies  nor  wavers.  In  the 
dimness  and  distance,  all  the  way  back  to  the 
beginning,  we  see  faces  illumined,  forms 
ennobled  with  a  glory  and  a  strength  that 
were  new  to  earth.  Throughout  we  feel  the 
strange  fascination  of  a  power,  which,  work¬ 
ing  unseen  beneath  the  surface,  and  disguis¬ 
ing  itself  under  the  mask  of  human  motive 
and  effort,  we  instinctively  recognize  as 
divine. 

All  these  are  things  which  attract  us  strong¬ 
ly.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  interest 
after  one  glimpse  into  this  enchanted  world. 
Forty-three  years  ago,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress  delivered  before  the  Directors  of  Union 
Seminary,  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith  said  that 
“as  a  people  we  are  more  deficient  in  histori¬ 
cal  training  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of 
scientific  research” ;  that  “  history  is  to  us  the 
driest  of  studies,  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  the  driest  of  the  dry— a  collection  of  bare 
names,  arid  facts,  and  lifeless  dates.”  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  could  ever  have  been 
true  of  us.  But  if  it  ever  was,  it  is  not  so 
now.  History  has  become  one  of  our  favorite 
studies.  The  interest  in  it  is  as  keen  and  vital 
as  it  is  in  any  other  branch  of  investigation. 
And  the  history  of  the  Church,  instead  of 


being  considered  “the  driest  of  the  dry,”  has 
become  the  most  absorbing  of  all. 

But  it  is  with  a  purpose  far  more  serious 
than  curiosity,  or  any  mere  love  for  the  an- 
i;^ent,  the  romantic,  or  the  aesthetic  could  in¬ 
spire,  that  the  minds  of  men  in  our  day  are 
turning  to  history.  It  is  a  purpose  born  of  a 
new  conception  of  history,  and  indeed,  of  a 
new  conception  of  humanity.  We  have  come 
to  see  that  the  race  has  a  true  organic  life, 
one  and  continuous,  ever  unfolding  from 
within,  by  means  of  resident  forces  of  vast 
volume  and  enormous  energy ;  that,  therefore, 
the  future  is  growing  out  of  the  past  as  a  tree 
grows  out  of  its  roots ;  and  that  the  past  of 
the  race  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  future 
as  the  individual’s  past,  including  his  hered¬ 
ity,  bears  to  his  future.  The  key  to  the 
future,  therefore,  is  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  past — the  whole  past,  recent  and  re¬ 
mote,  the  history  of  yesterday  as  well  as  that 
of  long  ago.  Back  there  somewhere,  we  are 
sure,  with  their  beginnings  in  the  remote 
distance,  but  continuing  on  and  ever  issuing 
into  the  present,  lie  forces  of  social  health, 
progress,  and  perfection,  and  also  forces  of 
disaster  and  destruction.  Like  other  natural 
forces,  they  are  too  vast  to  be  resisted,  but 
not  too  vast  to  be  used  by  man  when  once  he 
understands  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  confronted  as 
we  are  by  problems  of  the  gravest  possible 
moment,  religious  and  social,  problems  that 
are  pressing  for  immediate  solution,  and  that 
roughly  threaten  the  whole  existing  order  of 
things  as  the  penalty  of  our  failure — men 
should  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  past 
as  they  have  never  done  before;  that  they 
should  adopt  the  utmost  rigor  of  method  to 
secure  all  the  facts,  nothing  but  the  facts,  and 
the  facts  exactly  as  they  occurred ;  that  they 
should  trace  with  minutest  care  the  unbroken 
lines  of  causation  in  human  affairs ;  and  that 
they  should  keep  on  in  their  study  until  the 
nature  and  tendencies  of  all  the  great  life 
forces  of  the  race,  good  and  evil,  are  known? 
It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  anxiety  and  deep, 
conscious  need  that  the  thoughtful  man  to¬ 
day  turns  to  history  for  help  amidst  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  him. 

All  your  teachings  will,  I  am  sure,  my 
brother,  proceed  upon  this  modern  conception 
of  history,  and  in  sympathetic  recognition  of 
the  appealing  attitude  toward  your  noble  sci¬ 
ence  of  all  who  love  their  fellow-men. 

You  may  or  you  may  not  accept  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  evolutionists  regarding  the  origin 
of  species  and  the  descent  or  the  ascent  of 
man,  individual  and  social.  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  are,  as  yet,  quite  apart  by  them¬ 
selves.  But  you  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  escape  from  the  domination  of 
this  conception  of  the  race  as  possessed  of  a 
sort  of  organic  life,  evolving  itself  from  with¬ 
in,  or  to  teach  the  generalizations  of  your  sci¬ 
ence  in  other  than  the  language  of  biology, 
tbe  science  of  life.  It  seem  to  be  the  only 
language  now  in  which  philosophical  truth 
can  be  effectively  communicated.  In  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  have  a  sign  that  we  have 
already  entered  upon  tbe  ultimate  plane  of 
human  thought,  the  plane  on  which  all  our 
future  progress  is  to  take  place — the  last  stage 
of  the  toilsome  journey  toward  the  knowledge 
of  the  realities.  For  what  is  the  grand,  un¬ 
derlying  reality  of  all,  but  life?  Our  God  is 
“the  living  God.”  Our  Saviour  came  that  we 
might  have  life.  Life,  with  its  ceaseless 
change,  its  endless  becoming  of  something  oth¬ 
er  than  it  is,  is  the  great  fact  of  facts.  Is  it 
not  proper,  therefore,  that  in  our  study  and 
teaching  of  history  our  conceptions  should  be 
in  the  forms  of  life,  our  speech  in  the  terms 
of  life?  Because  these  living  forms  of  thought 
and  of  expression  are  sometimes  used  by  men  I 


who  are  not  Christian  believers,  and  are  more 
or  less  closely  identified  with  a  scientific  and 
philosophical  system  which  some  consider  in¬ 
herently  anti-Christian,  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  the  unquestion¬ 
able  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them. 
Let  us  rather  pour  into  them  the  richness  and 
strength  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  redeem 
them  for  the  highest  uses,  as  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  did  with  so  many  of  the  ex¬ 
pressive  words  which  they  found  identified 
with  heathen  opinion  and  practice.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  philosophy 
of  history  can  be  effectively  taught  in  our  day 
except  by  means  of  biological  concepts  and 
terminology. 

That  the  particular  branch  of  history  which 
you  are  to  teach  is  Church  History,  and  has 
what  are  called  supernatural  forces  to  deal 
with,  is  nothing  against  what  we  have  been 
saying,  nor  any  reason  why  Church  History 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  human 
history,  and  treated  by  itself,  with  methods 
peculiar  to  itself,  as  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
There  is  no  portion  of  human  history  which 
stands  more  vitally  related  to  every  other  por¬ 
tion  than  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  Through  it  surge  all  the  mighty 
currents  of  human  life  which  have  made  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  one  thing  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Church  History  from  tbe  rest  of 
history,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Church  God 
released  certain  special,  supernatural  forces, 
which,  cooperating  with  other  forces  already 
in  operation  and  natural  in  their  character, 
were  destined  to  bring  about  the  redemption 
of  the  world. 

But  let  us  pass  on.  As  a  believer  in  the 
providence  of  God,  you  will,  my  brother,  see 
in  all  human  history,  and  especially  in  Church 
History,  a  revelation  of  Ood.  The  Bible  is  not 
the  only  revelation  God  has  given  us.  The 
material  universe  in  its  vastness  and  beauty 
and  order  is  a  revelation  of  Him  as  glorious 
and  authoritative  and  altogether  as  worthy  in 
its  sphere,  as  the  Scriputres  are  in  theirs. 
Human  history,  rightly  understood,  is  an¬ 
other.  But  the  Church  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  speak  and  act  as  though  the  Scriptures  were 
the  only  revelation  we  have.  We  have  been 
timid  and  distrustful  of  other  revelations  as 
though  they  were  snares  and  traps  hostile  to 
God  and  to  faith  in  Him.  Thus  the  reproach 
has  come  upon  us  that  most  of  the  best  work 
in  science  has  been  done  by  unbelievers — a  re¬ 
proach,  however,  which  is  slowly  being  re¬ 
moved. 

The  Bible  in  matters  of  faith  and  conduct  is, 
of  course,  the  supreme  revelation.  Nowhere 
else  do  we  learn  of  God’s  gracious  purpose  to 
save  us  and  of  the  way  in  which  that  purpose 
is  to  be  accomplished.  The  Bible  is,  therefore, 
the  test  to  which  all  your  generalizations  of 
history  must  be  brought.  But  it  is  the  Bible 
not  standing  apart  by  itself,  but  in  the  light 
of  every  other  revelation  God  has  made.  The 
neglect  of  God’s  other  revelations  has  led  to 
not  a  few  false  notions  concerning  this  high¬ 
est  of  all  His  revelations,  and  to  principals  and 
methods  of  interpretation  which  time  is  prov¬ 
ing  erroneous.  The  hour  is  more  than  come 
for  recognizing  in  history,  and  particularly  in 
Church  History,  a  divine  revelation  by  whose 
light  we  can  correct  some  of  our  errors  and 
answer  some  of  our  problems  which  hitherto 
we  have  been  unable  to  answer. 

Holding  to  the  conception  of  history  which 
we  have  set  forth,  you  will  use  your  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  indicate  from  it  the  direction  of 
true  progress  for  the  Church.  This  will  be 
the  heavy  and  difficult  part  of  your  work,  and 
perhaps  the  most  imperative.  By  virtue  of 
your  position  you  are  one  of  our  pioneers,  sent 
on  ahead  to  open  the  path  through  the  track¬ 
less  and  otherwise  impenetrable  forest. 
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With  the  world  moving  at  the  rate  it  ia,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Church  to  stand  still.  And 
Cod  does  not  mean  her  to  stand  still.  It  is 
her  business  not  only  to  move,  but  to  lead  the 
van.  But  the  problems  which  confront  us  in 
making  the  advance  seem  insoluble  at  times. 
Our  doctrinal  statements  must  many  of  them 
be  recast ;  who  will  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be 
done?  Our  churches  have  moved  away  from 
the  old  simplicity  of  organization  and  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  return  to  it.  We  are  going 
on  to  still  greater  complexity.  Who  will  tell 
us  what  paths  to  follow?  The  whole  fabric  of 
society  is  heaving  and  rocking  with  new  vital 
forces  yet  pent  up  within,  but  at  intervals, 
with  rather  more  frequency  than  less,  break¬ 
ing  out  with  an  explosive  violence  that  threat¬ 
ens  a  general  wreck.  Who  will  tell  us  what 
to  do  with  them?  Who,  indeed,  if  not  the 
historian,  and  above  all,  the  Church  historian 
whom  the  study  of  the  past  has  fitted  to  be 
the  prophet  of  the  future? 

There  are  still  those  who  think  that  the 
Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  some  of  these 
things.  Let  me  quote  a  passage  from  the  In 
augural  Address  of  the  Eminent  and  revered 
teacher  already  referred  to.  It  seems  bard  to 
believe  that  it  was  written  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
prevision  which  a  profound  and  wise  study 
of  history  gives.  “It  is  a  dishonor  to  the 
Church,”  says  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  “to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  can  be  indifferent  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  ends  of  Christianity,  not 
its  highest  end,  but  necessary  thereto,  is  to 
elevate  reason,  to  secure  freedom,  and  to  en¬ 
hance  all  social  blessings.  To  take  any  other 
ground  is  to  leave  Christianity  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  Christian  Church  must  set  itself 
right  with  these  or  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  age 
as  did  Rome,  three  centuries  ago.  It  must 
show  its  superiority  to  all  other  systems, 
chiefly  by  showing  that  only  on  its  basis  can 
human  rights  be  safely  adjusted,  human  wel¬ 
fare  promoted,  and  a  higher  social  state  intro¬ 
duced  among  mankind.  Christianity  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  this  world  fairer  and  wiser  and 
happier.  It  most  show  its  supremacy  by 
laboring  for  all  human  interests.”  More  than 
any  other  department  of  theological  study 
men  are  looking  to  Church  History  for  help  in 
the  present  emergency. 

Once  more  let  me  express  my  confidence 
that  you  will  teach  the  hastory  of  the  Church 
in  the  interests  of  toleration,  Christian  unity, 
and  human  brotherhood,  and  not  to  perpetuate 
sectarian  divisions.  Discussion  there  will  and 
must  and  ought  to  be.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  get  to  the  truth.  But  Ood  knows  we  have 
had  enough  of  bitterness  and  suspicion  and 
separation.  Let  us  try  to  get  together.  If 
Church  History  shows  anything,  it  shows  that 
many  things  over  which  men  have  fought  as  if 
they  were  life  and  death  matters,  were  not 
life  and  death  matters  at  all.  It  has  shown 
not  infrequently  that  both  parties  were  right, 
or  both  mistaken.  It  has  shown  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  waste  and  loss  of  such  controversies  and 
divisions.  It  has  shown  that  multitudes  of 
Christ’s  followers  who  have  been  arrayed  in 
hostile  camps,  might  just  as  well  as  not  have 
been  fighting  the  common  enemy  together,  and 
had  the  comfort  of  each  other’s  support.  It 
may  be  true  that  “external  unity  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian  union.”  and  that  “the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Church,  and  not 
the  means  of  its  consummation.  ”  But  that  is 
not  saying  that  as  she  approaches  her  consum¬ 
mation  she  will  not  show  a  higher  degree  of 
unity,  and  that  that  higher  degree  of  unity 
will  not  in  turn  hasten  the  consummation. 

For  a  final  word,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
that  under  your  treatment  the  history  of  the 
Church  will  become  to  all  your  pupils  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  hope.  No  man  can  engage  in  the  band 


to  hand  struggle  with  evil  which  is  forced 
upon  the  Christian  minister— if  he  be  “a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ” — and  not  at  times 
feel  tempted  to  despair.  The  struggle  is  so 
hard,  the  odds  are  so  great,  the  results  seem 
so  pitifully  small  and  so  discouragingly  short¬ 
lived,  that  he  is  an  extraordinary  man  who 
does  not  sometimes  feel  like  giving  up  the 
effort. 

But  he  who  has  studied  history  to  any  pur¬ 
pose  can  ever  long  remain  discouraged.  It  is 
all  a  battle,  and  a  battle  in  which  the  victory 
seems,  to  the  superficial  observer,  to  be  going 
all  tbe  while  to  the  wrong  side.  All  of  the 
Church’s  great  champions  fell  with  their  tri¬ 
umph  yet  to  be  won.  And  yet,  somehow,  as 
we  look  more  carefully,  we  see  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  is  on  the  right  side  after  all,  and  that  the 
kingdom  and  the  King  are  coming,  surely 
coming !  Yours  will  be  the  privilege  of  send 
ing  out  class  after  class  of  young  men  into 
the  arduous  ministry  of  reconciliation,  with 
this  well  of  hope  springing  up  within  them, 
filling  them  with  cheer  and  courage.  May 
Ood  be  with  you  I 


PRESBYTERIAN  REUNION. 

In  all  my  reading  on  the  subject  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  I  have  not  seen  a  piece  that  so 
nearly  comes  up  to  my  ideal,  or  that  so  surely 
furnishes  the  key  to  unlock  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  as  does  tbe  article  of  the  Rev. 
Mead  Holmes  in  The  Evangelist  of  Sept,  27th, 
on  “Presbyterian  Reunion  Candidly  Consid¬ 
ered.”  I  am  glad  that  one  more  man,  whether 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  has  imbibed 
the  right  spirit — even  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 
This  enables  him  to  rise  above  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  situation  with  a  faith  that  is 
beautiful,  for  there  are  no  real  difficulties 
when  the  spirit^and  desires  are  all  right. 
When  we  can  all  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
fhe  prayer  “Holy  Father,  keep  through  Thine 
own  name  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me, 
that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are,”  there  will 
be  a  reunion  not  only  of  all  who  hold  tbe 
Presbyterian  name,  but  of  all  who  believe  in 
His  name.  It  may  come  in  a  way  that  we  do 
not  expect.  It  may  not  be  organic  union.  It 
may  be  something  better  than  that."  But  we 
are  very  much  creatures  of  our  environment, 
and  this  separation  of  our  Church  into  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  branches,  now  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  is  a  hindrance,  and  it  will  have 
to  go. 

Mr.  Holmes  says:  ‘  Our  Southern  brethren 
are  very  loyal  to  their  leaders,  and  in  some 
sections  this  subject  may  be  suppressed ;  but 
like  Banquo’s  ghost,  it  will  not  down.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  settled  unless  settled  right.  ”  To  this 
I  say  Avieii,  with  this  qualification :  In  its  last 
analysis  we  “Southern  brethren”  have  no  lead¬ 
ers  except  truth  or  the  Captain  of  our  salva¬ 
tion,  and  however  men  may  work  themselves 
to  the  front  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
reunion,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  great  mass  or  majority  of  tbe  Southern 
Church  is  for  reunion.  My  opinion  may  not 
be  worth  much,  but  having  been  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  my  observation  leads  me  to  the  belief 
that  if  the  question  of  buncombe  leadership 
South  could  be  eliminated,  and  if  a  few  of  our 
Northern  brethren  did  not  rear  back  on  their 
dignity  and  say  “Our  self-respect  prevents  our 
making  any  more  overtures,  ”  we  should  all  see 
a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  our  song  of  rejoicing 
would  be  “A  happier  day  is  coming  by-and- 
bye.  ”  Jadea. 

HcsTSViujc,  Aul.,  Sept.  28, 18M. 


Unless  we  are  busily  engaged  bringing  cheer 
to  other  lives,  we  cannot  have  much  of  it  our¬ 
selves.— The  Better  Way. 


CLIFTON  SANITARIUM. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  feeling  myself  too 
much  impaired  in  health  and  strength  to  enter 
upon  my  course  of  theological  study,  I  was 
attracted  by  the  representations  of  a  dear 
friend  to  Clifton  Springs  as  a  resort  for  re¬ 
freshment  and  restoration.  I  found  a  humble 
looking  building  which  had  perhaps  been 
erected  the  year  before,  with  limited  accom¬ 
modation,  and  with  three  or  four  small  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  in  the  background,  one  of 
Mrhich  was  used  both  as  dining-room  and  gym¬ 
nasium.  In  those  days  the  institution  was 
strictly  a  water  cure,  with  a  diet  and  regime 
for  which  the  word  “plain”  would  hardly  be 
an  adequate  designation.  Now  it  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  curative  establishment,  embracing  almost 
every  appliance  of  the  healing  art. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  something  very 
unusual  about  the  institution, something  which 
centred  in  the  personality  of  its  chief  physician 
and  its  founder,  Henry  Foster,  M.  D.  He  had 
been  but  a  year  on  the  ground,  but  already  he 
had  attracted  around  him  some  of  the  most 
cultured  and  deeply  spiritual  men  and  women 
of  the  country.  The  secret  was  soon  discov¬ 
ered.  He  had  entered  upon  his  life-work  as  a 
physician  with  an  entire  consecration  of  all 
that  he  had,  and  all  that  he  could  do,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity.  The 
whole  work  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  work 
of  prayer.  None  could  look  in  the  frank,  open 
face  and  the  deep  blue  eye  of  the  young  doctor 
without  being  impressed  with  his  deep  sincer¬ 
ity  and  a  purpose  that  was  magnetic.  Many 
patients  almost  forgot  their  physical  ailments 
in  their  concern  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  Lord,  and  to  possess  the  white 
stone  wherein  a  new  name  is  written  “which 
no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.” 

From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  known 
the  Sanitarium  at  Clifton  and  its  honored  and 
beloved  founder  most  intimately.  From  first 
to  last  it  has  enjoyed  a  public  patronage  which 
has  been  extraordinary  both  as  to  the  num¬ 
bers  and  the  character  of  those  who  have 
shared  its  privileges.  Over  seventy  five  thou¬ 
sand  patients  have  received  treatment  in  these 
last  forty -four  years.  Among  these  were  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
the  country,  representing  all  callings  and  pro¬ 
fessions— bishops  and  eminent  clergymen  of 
all  denominations  (including  Catholics),  Sena¬ 
tors,  Judges,  college  presidents  and  professors, 
men  and  women  eminent  in  literature  and  in 
art,  and  missionaries  of  all  denominations  and 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  At  the 
same  time,  the  x>oor  have  always  had  a  large 
place. 

Dr.  Foster  announced  years  ago  his  purpose 
to  make  a  free  gift  of  the  institution  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  public  good  as  soon 
as  he  could  raise  it  to  the  grade  which  had 
been  his  ideal  from  the  beginning.  During 
many  years  of  struggle  this  purpose  was  de¬ 
layed.  Some  began  to  doubt  and  to  criticise; 
but  an  undeviating  course  was  pursued  with 
diligence  and  with  prayer,  until  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  acquired  a  truly  noble  standing,  and 
has  become  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  In  1881  Dr.  Fos¬ 
ter  took  the  necessary  legal  steps  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  long  cherished  purpose,  nomi¬ 
nating  a  Board  of  thirteen  trustees  in  which 
were  included  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  local  diocese  (the  Rt. 
Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe),  a  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church  (the  late  honored  Bishop 
Simpson  of  Philadelphia),  six  Secretaries  of  as 
many  Protestant  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions, 
also  Judge  James  C.  Smith  of  Canandaig;ua, 
President  M.  B.  Anderson  of  Rochester  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Dr.  James  B.  Shaw  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Fob- 
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ter  made  over  by  a  bona  fide  transfer,  and  in 
strict  legal  form,  the  entire  Sanitarium  prop¬ 
erty  which  had  costover  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  a  large  farm  wh  ch 
Dr.  Foster  had  developed,  now  embracing  over 
three  hundred  acres,  and  stocked  with  over 
two  hundred  highly  bred  cattle,  was  also  made 
over  to  the  institution  for  the  supply  of  its 
table  with  milk,  cream,  butter,  meats  and 
vegetables.  In  these  munificent  gifts,  Mrs. 
Foster  heartily  seconded  the  purposes  of  her 
husband,  and  she  has  since  added  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  her  own  personal  means  for 
the  renewal  of  buildings,  much  needed  by  the 
institution.  Another  munificent  helper  in  this 
enterprise,  to  whose  name  grateful  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  due,  was  the  late  Andrew  Pierce,  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  who  gave  near¬ 
ly  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  extending 
and  beautifying  the  grounds,  which  now  em 
brace  fifty  acres.  He  also  as  a  personal  gift 
erected  a  pavilion  over  the  chief  sulphur 
spring  at  a  cost  of  §15,000.  He  could  scarcely 
have  a  nobler  monument. 

For  the  last  thirteen  years  I  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  meet  annually  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  have  been  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
the  institution,  and  have  been  in  a  position  to 
judge  not  only  of  the  munificence,  but  of  the 
rare  executive  ability  with  w’hich  Dr.  Foster’s 
work  has  been  accomplished.  I  have  been  in 
a  position  also  to  judge  of  the  great  extent  as 
well  as  the  genuineness  of  the  charitable  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  current  management.  For  the 
last  ten  years  over  §20,000  has  been  set  down 
annually  in  the  list  of  outgoes  under  the  head 
of  “charity.”  This  has  appeared  mainly  in 
the  reduction  of  prices  in  the  case  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  Christian  ministers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  also  of  teachers  who  were  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  require  some  reduction.  In  some 
cases  patients  have  been  admitted  free.  All 
these  classes  boarding  in  the  families  of  the 
village  receive  treatment  and  all  the  medical 
appliances  and  privileges  of  the  institution 
without  charge. 

The  Sanitarium  has  also  contributed  a  build 
ing  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  the  village,  and  it  has  given 
the  keynote  to  the  whole  community  in  re¬ 
ligion,  temperance,  beneficence  and  general 
morality. 

Of  all  institutions  in  the  country  the  Clifton 
Sanitarium  has  presented  perhaps  the  very 
best  resort  for  foreign  missionaries.  By  spec¬ 
ial  arrangement  of  small  endowments,  eight 
or  ten  persons  of  this  class  are  accommodated 
at  a  time  at  a  little  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  usual  price  of  rooms  and  treatment. 
Many  who  had  come  home  full  of  the  poison 
of  malarious  climates,  or  depressed  in  nervous 
energy  by  tropical  heat,  have  been  restored 
and  permitted  to  return  again  to  their  mission 
fields  for  continued  service. 

Every  summer  the  doors  of  the  institution 
are  thrown  open  for  one  week  to  all  foreign 
missionaries,  to  join  in  a  conference  or  Con¬ 
gress  of  Missions,  and  these  seasons  have  thus 
far  been  found  to  be  real  pentecosts  of  bless 
ing.  At  the  recent  conference  nearly  150  mis¬ 
sionaries,  representing  ail  Protestant  Boards 
and  Societies,  spent  a  week  together.  The 
sessions  are  held  in  a  large  and  airy  pavilion 
provided  for  this  and  other  similar  purposes 
at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  This  has 
become  a  great  occasion.  Ab  missionaries 
come  and  go  from  year  to  year,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  thou 
sands  representing  all  lands  will  come  up  to 
this  Jerusalem  to  renew  their  strength,  to  re¬ 
fresh  their  spiritual  armor,  and  to  join  hands 


and  hearts  anew  for  the  great  conquest  of  the 
world  for  Christ. 

What  now  is  the  outlook  for  Clifton  Sani¬ 
tarium  as  an  institution?  Buildings  grow  old, 
as  well  they  might  after  so  many  years  of 
usefulness.  Moreover,  in  the  advance  of  sci¬ 
ence  some  things  are  necessary  now  which 
were  not  thought  of  years  ago.  A  sanitarium, 
like  a  hospital,  should  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  lest  it  become  the  depository  of  pois 
onous  germs.  Old  walls  should  be  renewed, 
better  still,  they  should  be  built  according  to 
modern  improvements,  and  of  such  material 
as  shall  harbor  no  poison.  They  should  also 
be  fireproof,  if  hundreds  of  people  are  to  find 
safety  from  disaster.  Already  the  institution 
is  provided  with  heating  apparatus  by  steam, 
which  is  generated  at  a  distance  from  the 
buildings.  Electric  light  has  taken  the  place 
of  gas  to  a  large  extent.  Two  years  ago  about 
one-half  of  the  main  building  was  taken  down 
and  replaced  by  a  structure  which  is  entirely 
fireproof,  having  tiled  fioors  and  solid  walle. 
Toward  this  new  building  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
ter,  in  addition  to  all  they  had  done  before> 
set  the  example  of  munificent  contributions 
amounting  to  §60,000.  The  one  thing  which 
our  friend,  the  founder,  desires  more  than 
any  other  ere  he  shall  rest  from  his  earthly 
labors,  is  to  see  the  whole  building  trans¬ 
formed  in  like  manner,  and  put  upon  such  a 
solid  basis  that  it  may  stand  for  generations. 

Now  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  been  blessed  at  Clifton  in  body,  mind 
and  spirit,  who  are  possessed  of  wealth,  and 
who  will  share  the  desire  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  may  live  to  see  this  good  object  ac¬ 
complished  and  to  enjoy  many  years  of  ser 
vice  therein — they  will  desire  this  for  their 
sakes  as  a  matter  of  personal  regard ;  still 
more  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  most  of  all  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  to  whom  this  noble  institu¬ 
tion  was  long  since  given. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  this  great  enterprise  before 
the  public,  including  not  only  professing 
Christians,  but  others  also,  who,  making  no 
profession,  have  still  appreciated  the  work, 
the  institution,  and  the  man.  It  was  decided 
to  employ  some  suitable  person  who  should 
solicit  subscriptions  toward  the  amount  needed, 
say  §125,000,  and  in  addition  to  subscriptions, 
bequests  by  those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
make  immediate  gifts.  It  is  believed  that 
upon  the  basis  of  known  bequests,  loans  could, 
if  necessary,  be  secured  w.th  which  this  great 
work  might  be  finished.  F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

SARATOGA  LETTER. 

The  season  here  is  over  generally  as  soon  as 
the  first  of  September  usurps  the  sway  of 
August.  The  migratory  birds  of  summer  take 
their  Sight,  the  long  piazzas  of  the  great 
hotels  which  are  Saratoga’s  pride  are  com¬ 
paratively  deserted,  and  those  who  have 
tarried  beside  the  healing  waters  feel  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  proprietorship  which  adds  to 
their  pleasure. 

This  year,  however,  the  season  seemed  to  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  The  beautiful  Floral 
Fete  was  an  attraction  which  detained  many 
and  allured  still  more  guests,  and  they  were 
well  repaid.  The  Republican  Convention  has 
again  filled  the  Saratoga  village,  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  announced  events  will  effectually 
prevent  it  from  becoming  in  any  sense  a 
deserted  village. 

Dr.  Strong’s  Sanitarium  has  been  full  to 
overflowing  throughout  the  month.  Among 
the  guests  whom  one  delights  to  honor  were 
Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  of  Philadelphia,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Dr.  Miller’s  name  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  thousands  of  homes,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  across  the  Atlantic,  and 


wherever  his  writings  have  found  a  place, 
they  have  made  about  themselves  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  helpfulness  and  spiritual  uplifting, 
which  makes  him  well  deservedly  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  widely  read  authors  of  our 
time.  Although  he  had  come  for  rest,  much 
of  his  time  was  given  to  service.  Sunday 
morning  he  preached  in  the  First  Methodisk 
Church,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  Second' 
Presbyterian  Church.  So  much  for  his  public 
ministrations,  but  the  words  of  cheer,  com¬ 
fort,  and  encouragement  that  he  spoke  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  personal  contact, 
are  unnumberd.  Dr.  Joseph  Derr  of  New 
York  is  another  well  known  and  always  wel¬ 
come  guest. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Students’ 
Volunteer  Movement  have  been  holding  daily 
sessions  to  plan  out  the  work  for  the  coming 
year.  One  evening  at  the  Sanitarium  was 
eiven  up  to  an  explanation  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  purpose,  and  plans,  the  evangelization  of 
the  world  in  this  generation !  It  seems  like 
a  stupendous  undertaking,  but  with  the  re¬ 
alization  that  the  doors  of  all  nations  stand 
open  for  the  entrance  of  those  who  bring  {the 
Gospel  of  peace,  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
grand  potentialities  in  the  consecrated  youth 
of  our  land,  and  remembering  that  “ail  things 
are  possible  with  God,”  it  seems  not  only  pos¬ 
sible,  but  even  probable  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Light  of  the  World  will  shine  into 
the  darkest  corners  of  heathendom.  Then  ear¬ 
nest  words  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  kindled  renewed  zeal  in  many  hearts 
among  the  large  and  interested  audience. 

During  the  past  week  the  Sanitarium  has 
numbered  among  its  guests  Miss  Frances 
Willard,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  • 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  guests. 
Miss  Anthony  consented  to  speak  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  The  parlor  and  reception  hall 
was  thronged  with  a  representative  audience, 
which  numbered  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
authors,  and  teachers.  Upon  either  side  of 
Miss  Anthony  sat  Miss  Frances  Willard  and 
Lady  Henry  Somerset.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  three  women  whose  names  are  more 
widely  known,  and  who  wield  greater  influ¬ 
ence  than  these  three.  Whether  espousing 
Miss  Anthony’s  cause  or  not,  all  her  hearers 
were  impressed  with  the  clearness,  concise¬ 
ness,  and  perfect  womanliness  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  she  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  As  she  concluded,  she  called  upon 
Miss  Willard  to  add  her  word,  and  with  the 
broad,  sweet  liberality  that  characterizes  this 
gracious  woman,  she  spoke  a  few  earnest 
words,  in  which  she  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  her  father  and  brother,  and 
added  her  argument  on  the  side  Miss  An¬ 
thony  had  presented.  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
yielded  to  request,  and  spoke  earnestly  of 
the  need  to  which  the  women  in  England 
were  already  awakening,  of  Christian  women 
rising  to  the  full  measure  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

It  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  hear  this 
informal  presentation  of  one  side  of  a  question 
which  is  under  such  serious  discussion  at  the 
present  time.  The  question  cannot  be  pushed 
aside,  but  demands  earnest  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  To  put  the  ballot  into  the 
hands  of  women  would  more  than  double  its 
present  potentialities.  Would  it  be  for  good 
or  evil?  There  are  strong  arguments  on 
either  side,  but  the  decision  is  one  which 
must  be  reached  deliberately  and  prayerfully. 
If  it  shall  yet  be  decided  that  the  women  who 
suffer  from  the  laws  shall  help  make  them, 
other  than  by  their  home  influence,  then  it 
will  be  an  imperative  duty  laid  upon  every 
Christian  woman  to  do  her  individual  part 
towards  making  woman  suffrage  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  bane.  Subscriber. 
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WHAT  CAPITAL  SHOULD  DO  FOR  LADOB. 

“JuHtice  and  truth  alone  endure  and  live.  In¬ 
justice  and  falsehood  may  be  long-lived,  but  dooms¬ 
day  comes  at  first  to  them  in  French  Revolutions 
and  other  ways.” — Fronde. 

Wild  and  unscrupulous  agitators  to-day,  as 
never  before,  advocate  schemes  for  social  re 
form  which  are  unsound  and  questionable. 
The  poor  and  ignorant  are  being  led  away  by 
fanatics  with  the  idea  that  the  wrongs,  real 
and  imaginery,  of  those  who  labor  are  to  be 
remedied  by  opposing  law  and  order.  This  is 
to  be  deplored,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  in¬ 
terested  in  practical  reform  to  strive  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  influence  of  unscrupulous  agita 
tors. 

Many  theories  are  advanced  by  well  meaning 
emthusia^’ts,  but  few  of  these  have  any  practi¬ 
cal  basis.  That  the  condition  of  those  who 
labor  is  sadly  in  need  of  improvement,  all 
thinking  persons  acknowledge.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  poor  in  large  cities  ere  toil¬ 
ing  year  after  year  for  the  means  to  buy  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  Many  live  on  the 
border  of  starvation.  Mental  or  physical 
training  or  recreation  is  out  of  the  question. 
Their  children  are  “dragged  up”  anyhow  and 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  criminal  and  vicious 
members  of  society.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable 
that  more  criminals  are  not  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  very  poor. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  employers  of  labor  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages.  As  long  as  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  in  the  labor  market,  so  long  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  that,  and  unless  a  man  is  a  follow¬ 
er  of  ,Tesus  of  Nazareth  in  word  and  deed,  he 
will  do  as  his  fellow-capitalists  do—  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  without  a  brotherly  feeling. 
Few  employers  trouble  themselves  as  to  wheth- 
er*the  wage  paid  to  a  helper  is  suflicient  for 
the  wants  of  his  family.  Cheap  labor  adds  to 
his  profits  and  helps  him  to  swell  his  bank  ac¬ 
count.  He  is  inclined  to  treat  his  workmen 
as  mere  machines  out  of  which  he  is  to  get  all 
the  good  he  can.  This  is  a  mistake  which  re¬ 
sults  in  organized  schemes  in  opposition  to 
capital.  A  miraculous  change  might  be 
wrought  by  employers  of  labor  by  winning  the 
hearts  of  those  who  toil  for  them.  Emerson 
truly  remarks,  “If  we  would  let  our  affections 
flow  out  to  our  fellows  it  would  operate  in  a 
day  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions  ”  This  is 
the  only  way  to  bring  about  a  bloodless  revo¬ 
lution.  Those  who  advise  violence  will  do  lit¬ 
tle  good,  but  it  is  indeed  time  for  the  large 
employers  of  labor  to  take  some  interest  in 
the  social  condition  of  those  who  toil  for  them 
and  pay  a  wage  sufficient  for  their  wants. 
Self  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  duty,  calls 
upon  them  to  do  this.  A  sufficiently  paid  man, 
will,  as  a  rule,  serve  faithfully  and  well.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  a  countless  number  of 
honest,  industrious  workmen  are  obliged  to 
toil  for  wages  scarcely  sufficient  to  provide 
their  families  with  bread  and  shelter.  This 
is  compulsory ;  they  know  well  that  thousands 
are  ready  to  take  their  places  for  even  less 
wages,  and  so  they  go  on  wearing  out  body 
and  mind  and  fostering  bitter  thoughts  against 
the  employers  of  labor.  It  is  certainly  rea¬ 
sonable  that  the  working  man  should  expect 
sufficient  wages  to  support  his  family  com¬ 
fortably,  as  he  has  some  claim  to  the  wealth 
he  helps  to  cre.nte.  The  capitalists  as  a  rule 
use  this  to  increase  their  bank  accounts  and 
die  leaving  millions  behind  them.  True,  some 
give  large  sums  to  hospitals  and  other  chari¬ 
ties,  but  it  would  be  better  to  do  as  the  late 
George  W.  Childs  did  during  his  lifetime,  take 
a  brotherly  interest  in  his  workmen.  If  this 
noble  man’s  example  were  followed  by  em¬ 
ployers  generally,  organized  schemes  in  oppo- 
ition  to  capital  would  be  fewer  and  less  fre¬ 
quent.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 


workingman  who  is  forced  because  of  the 
miserable  wage  he  receixes  to  huddle  his 
family  into  a  single  room  or  a  cellar,  should 
be  bitter  against  the  employer  having  all  the 
good  things  of  life,  who  does  not  give  a 
thought  to  those  who  labor  for  him. 

It  will  not  do  to  try  to  make  the  “amende 
honorable”  to  God  for  selfishness  and  neglect 
by  leaving,  at  death,  money  to  found  inst'tu 
tions.  All  employers  are  in  duty  bound  to 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  means  for  their 
employes’  comfort.  By  endeavoring  to  do  this, 
and  providing  facilities  for  self-help,  capital¬ 
ists  will  strike  a  deathblow  at  strikes  and 
anarchy.  Wilton  Tournier. 

HELP  THE  PASTOR. 

By  A.  P.  BurgeM.  B.D. 

Help  him  by  not  hindering  him.  Don’t  get 
in  hie  way  ;  don’t  hold  back  ;  don’t  unpreach 
what  he  preaches,  nor  unbind  what  he  binds, 
nor  undo  what  he  does.  Years  ago  I  was 
present  at  a  school-house  meeting,  at  which 
two  Methodist  ministers  officiated.  On  the 
benches  in  front  eat  the  members  of  the 
church,  and  behind  them,  reaching  back  to 
the  wall,  were  massed  the  unconverted  por¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  ministers  delivered  a  forci 
ble  sermon  to  these  unconverted  people. 
When  his  discourse  was  ended  the  other  broth 
er  came  forward  to  exhort,  and  began  by 
saying:  “All  the  time  my  brother  was  pre.ach- 
ing  to  the  impenitent,  I  had  a  painful  im 
pression  that  theie  was  a  wall  of  darkness  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  class  he  was  seeking  to 
reach  and  impress.”  Many  times  since  I  have 
recalled  the  incident  of  that  evening  in  that 
old  school  house  on  the  hill.  And  I  have 
wondered  if  in  more  instances  than  we  sus¬ 
pect  the  messages  of  God’s  ministers  and  the 
efforts  of  earnest  Christian  coworkers  have  not 
been  obstructed  and  neutralized  by  some  “wall 
of  darkness”  fatally  rearing  its  frowning  form 
between  the  messenger  and  those  at  whom 
the  message  was  lovingly  aimed. 

Help  him  by  encouraging  him.  Every  pastoi 
is  remarkably  human.  He  is  susceptible.  He 
is  impressible.  He  has  nerves.  He  has  sen¬ 
sibilities.  He  has  sympathies.  He  is  actuated 
by  motives.  He  can  see  what  is  going  on  and 
what  is  going  wrong.  He  knows  how  to  in¬ 
terpret,  and  can  read  signs.  He  can  feel  the 
difference  between  coldness  and  warmth,  the 
positive  and  negative  poles  of  fellowship  and 
friendship.  A  minister  may  not  tell  all  he 
feels  and  thinks,  but  he  knows  full  well  those 
who  are  with  him  and  those  who  are  against 
him,  those  who  gather  with  him  and  those 
who  scatter  abroad.  You  may  say:  “Our  pas¬ 
tor  does  not  seem  to  be  doing  as  much  as  he 
might  to  advance  the  work  of  the  church.  ” 
Possibly  this  is  true;  but  what  are  you  doing? 
Simply  watching  and  finding  fault?  Perhaps 
the  pastor  is  discouraged.  Why  not  give  him 
a  word  of  cheer?  Perhaps  he  has  come  to 
feel,  in  some  hour  of  depression,  that  his  work 
is  useless  and  worthless.  Wh}'  not  kindly 
remind  him  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated 
and  his  labor  is  not  in  vain?  Why  not  add 
your  word  to  his,  and  join  him  in  his  effort  to 
carry  the  heavy  load,  and  see  if  it  will  make 
any  difference  with  the  results?  Your  word 
of  encouragement  may  add  a  hundred  per 
cent,  to  his  zeal  and  strength  the  first  hour. 
What  martial  music  is  to  a  tired  and  dis¬ 
pirited  army,  the  cheer  and  encouragement  of 
a  church  may  become  to  its  pastor. 

Help  him  by  praying  for  him.  If  you  pray 
for  your  minister,  the  prayer  will  do  you  good  ; 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  result  most  needful. 
Your  prayer  will  also  bring  you  into  sympathy 
with  him ;  it  will  increase  your  love  for  him 
and  your  confidence  in  him  ;  it  will  bring  you 
under  bis  burden  and  link  your  strength  to 
his.  In  arithmetic  we  used  to  have  a  vincu¬ 


lum  placed  above  a  line  of  figures,  and  above 
that  a  numeral  indicating  to  what  power  those 
figures  were  to  be  raised.  Prayer  is  such  a 
vinculum,  and  the  faith  that  goes  with  it  is 
the  measure  of  that  power  to  which  all  the 
forces  of  the  church  may  be  raised,  until  they 
become  “mighty,  through  God.”  Praying  for 
the  pastor  will  make  all  the  interests  of  the 
church  more  real  and  personal  to  you ;  and 
those  who  so  pray  in  earnest  will  no  longer  be 
heard  speaking  of  “your  church,  your  work, 
your  duty,”  but  of  “our  church,  our  work, 
our  duty.”  And  as  an  index  of  one’s  value 
to  the  pastor,  there  is  an  infinite  difference 
between  “your  church”  and  “our  church.” 

Help  him  by  seconding  his  plans.  I*  is  the 
pastor’s  duty  to  survey  the  whole  field.  He 
is  to  have  everything  under  his  eye.  Hie  view 
is  not  to  be  personal,  sectional,  or  casual. 
Studying  all  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
church,  and  having  all  the  data  of  a  varied 
experience,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  the 
best  j  idgment  as  to  the  exigencies  to  be  met, 
the  forces  to  be  drawn  upon,  the  attritions  to 
be  allayed,  the  ends  to  be  reached,  and  the 
means  to  be  employed.  Possessing  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  the  wise  pastor  will  call  his 
elders  and  associates  fully  into  counsel  with 
him,  and  wdll  give  due  weight  to  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  wishes.  Yet  it  rests  with  him  to 
bring  forward  suggestions  and  formulate 
plans.  Often  he  must  take  the  initiative. 
Many  times  measures  will  mature  themselves 
in  his  mind  before  they  have  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  others.  In  all  such  cases,  unless  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  it  is  unwise  and  harmful 
for  the  elders  and  people  to  either  reject  or 
decline  to  follow  his  plans.  Nothing  will 
sooner  discourage  and  paralyze  a  pastor  than 
to  find  his  church  disposed  to  constantly  doubt 
and  question  his  judgment  and  repudiate  his 
methods.  And  nothing  will  so  strengthen  and 
stimulate  a  pastor  as  to  find  in  his  people  a 
generous  confidence  and  a  ready,  enthusiastic 
cooperation.  His  plans  may  turn  out  to  have 
been  not  the  best,  but  they  will  at  least  have 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  the  pastor,  too,  if  the 
noble  soul  he  may  be  presumed  to  be,  will 
frankly  accept  the  responsibility,  acknowledge 
the  mistake,  profit  by  the  experience,  and 
gather  himself  up  for  other  efforts  and  other 
plans.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  people  must  take 
their  minister  to  be  their  leader,  and  they 
must  follow  where  he  leads.  If  a  worthy  pas¬ 
tor,  the  presumption  always  is  that  he  is  him¬ 
self  being  lead  by  the  Master’s  hand,  and  that 
in  him  all  personal  ambitions  are  lost  in  a 
supreme  devotion  to  the  Master’s  will 

If  churches  would  promptly  second  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  schemes  he  would  become  fertile  in  bis 
methods  and  have  more  confidence  in  urging 
them.  And  if  followed,  they  would  generally 
result  in  larger  congregations,  larger  benevo¬ 
lent  offerings,  better  work,  and  richer  spiritual 
fruitage. 

Help  him  by  a  larger  personal  profiting  un¬ 
der  his  ministrations.  A  minister  is  to  edify 
—  edifice  or  build  up,  believers.  This  is  the 
earnest  work  at  hand,  and  is  accessory  to  the 
broader  work  of  evangelism.  First,  the  clean 
heart  in  believers,  then  the  conversion  of  sin¬ 
ners.  This  is  the  divine  order.  Access  to  the 
unconvered  is  through  the  converted.  The 
“wall  of  darkness,”  if  such  there  be,  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  medium  of  light.  “Out  of  Zion,  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined.” 

If  the  pastor  cannot  see  that  the  church 
members  are  profiting  under  his  sermons ;  if 
they  simply  come  and  go,  their  habits,  imper¬ 
fections,  negligences  remaining  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  with  no  advancement  to  higher 
and  broader  ideas  and  aims,  no  victories  over 
sin  and  self,  it  is  a  very  poor  inspiration  to 
him  in  the  further  work  of  his  ministry.  How 
can  he  point  sinners  to  Christ  if  the  church 
dees  not  “lead  the  way”? 
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and  New  York  to  five  days,  seven  hours.  Md 
forty-eight  minutes.  She  has  now,  in  tnrw 
successive  tripe,  two  westward  ^d  one  e^- 
ward,  lowered  the  record  at  each  trip.  «  »n« 
record  is  lowered  next  year  by  aa  mwy  hoim 
as  it  has  been  lowered  this  year,  ** 

down  almost  to  five  days.  Last  week,  alao, 
the  fastest  mile  ever  traapled  on  a  oicycte  was 
made  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  by  John  8.  Johm^ 
of  Syracuse,  the  time  bei^  one  minute,  fifty 
and  three-fifths  seconds.  This  is  nearly  elevm 
seconds  faster  than  the  fastest  time  ever  made 
by  a  horse  in  harness,  namely:  2.01  1-2,  paced 
by  Robert  J.  The  world  is  not,  probably,  made 
much  better  by  lowering  records  a  second  or 
so ;  but,  after  all.  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which 
finds  vent  in  such  things  is  one  of  the  moss 
important  factors  In  the  progreM  of  civilira- 
tion.  The  passion  for  doing  difBcult  things 
better  than  anybody  else  d^s  them  is  a  pas¬ 
sion  which  more  than  anything  else  has  sent 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  front  in  the 
march  of  nations.  However  we  may  view  the 
present  competitive  system  of  industry,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  to  take  out  of  the  world  the 
spirit  of  competition  that  drives  individuals 
on  and  on  to  greater  and  ever  greater  achie^ 
ments.  long  after  all  other  Pfwonal  desiw 
ire  satisfied,  would  be  to  dsstroy  t^  chief 
spur  to  human  activity  in  all  departments 
^niamin  Kidd,  in  his  late  almost  inspired 
has  nothing  more 
hi^  he  shows 

IllUUUO  V^aaax%-aav^j  w-.  T 

been  to  augment  the^rivalry  In 
the  existing  industrial  system 

_  ....  - 4.» 

will  ue  MOV,  OB  UIVWIK  . 

destroy  industrial  competition,  but  to  qulcxen 
it  by  extending  equal  opportunities  to  a  vastly 
ereater  number.  In  the  triumphs  of  the  Lu-  , 
cania,  of  Johnson,  and  of  Robert  J-. 
in  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the  fight  of  col¬ 
lege  football  teams,  and  in  the  wn test  for  toe 
National  League  pennant  by  baseball  clubs, 
and  even,  let  us  add.  in  the  fierce  strife  of 
politics,  one  may  see  the 

which,  when  more  wisely  applied,  have  been 
the  chief  human  agjency  in  the  progress  of  au 
the  arts  and  all  the  sciences. 

The  Catholic  Review  makes  reference  to  a 
“plank"  in  the  Democratic  platform  recently 
adopted  at  Saratoga.  It  is  of  interest,  and 
perhaps  of  importance,  as  being  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  an  issue  among  the  formal 
declarations  of  any  of  our  great  political  par¬ 
ties.  That  “literature"  is  extensive,  and  covers 
many  topics,  but  hitherto  not  one  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  has  appeared  making  appeal  to  a  single 
denomination.  Matters  of  this  sort  have  been 
regarded  as  out  of  the  question,  indeed,  quite 
un-American  in  spirit  and  tendency: 

‘  The  New  York  Democratic 
'  corporated  in  the  platform  it  adopted  » 

■  denouncing  in  substance  the  A.  P.  f  ;  ‘hereby 
making  of  this  subject  a  political  issue.  The 
'  RepubUcan  convention  a  few  days  hefor^ 
.  _ ,  .  tuji,  -ten  refused  to 


have  swept 
Lake  Erie. 


- - -  of  tariff  agitation  and  want  a  tariff  rest.  The 

it  disfcU88es“  The  Temperance  Republican  Convention  should  have  turned 
good  word  for  the  Norwegian  the  attention  of  the  State  aw^J  todoS 

„p,e„,nt  to  tho 

Norwegian  plan  convention ;  and  should  have  nominated  a 
the  dealers  and  ^^n  indentified  with  the  work  of  that  Con- 
boon  companion  vention,  and  sure,  if  elected,  to  ^-operate 
which  latter,  with  reform  mayors  in  the  great  cities  in  an  ] 
.  ’  .  t  aggressive  war  against  corrupt  men  and  cor- 

think  of  it,  IS  one  of  its  methods  everywhere  —  such  a  man  as 

Our  contempo-  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Elihu  Root,  or  Charles  T. 

Saxton.  The  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton  is  a  man 
of  stainless  reputation  and  eminent  character, 
who  command  the  confidence  of  conservative 
citixens,  and  if  elected  wm  give  » 
and  conservative  administration,  but  he  will 
not  arouse  public  enthusiasm  in  the  campaign, 

^  - ,  a  younger  man  was  indispenBabie. 

_ the  schoolboys 

to  manhood  and  enter  upon  life, 
hich  must  affect  the  newer 
is  that  those  who  con- 
’  3  known  to  visit 

saloons  cannot  obtain  responsible  positions. 

There  is  hardly  a  railroad  company  in  toe 
United  States  that  does  not  have  a  stringent  1 
rule  with  respect  to  its  employees,  and  many 
of  them  make  it  a  matter  of  summary  dis¬ 
missal  for  a  trainman  or  a  switchman  even  to 
visit  a  saloon. 

We  have  not  to  go  back  many  years  to  see 
that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  social  cus¬ 
toms  The  extracts  given  from  the  diary  of 
the  late  Rev.  H.  D.  Walker  refer  to  a  period 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  when 
ministers  drank  not  only  ardent  spirits  them- 


local  option  system.  The  I 
takes  away  the  profits  from  t 
quite  eliminates  the  social  or 
element  from  the  business, 
lightly  ai  we  may 
special  elements  of  strength, 
rary  says  in  conclusion  : 

The  legislative  side  of  temperance  is  a  very 
important  one,  but  not  more  important  than 
that  other  side  which  is  called  moral  suasion. 
There  has  been  great  progress  made  in  the 
last  few  years  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  among 
the  rising  generation  c.  —  - 
alcohol  upon  the  human  system 
of  this  movement  may  be  expected  to  appear 
in  larger  and  larger  measure  as  the  schoolboy? 
of  today  come  tc  ’ 

Another  fact  w! 
generation  profoundly 
tract  drink  habits  and  are 

There  is 


The  Christian  Advocate,  by  the  pen  of  its 
Editor,  Dr.  Buckley,  gives  some  wise  and 
timely  counsels  “To  Freshmen."  Touching 
upon  baneful  habits  sometimes  contracted  in 
College,  the  Editor  says : 

A  few  jn  all,  many  in 
gamble, 
usually 

quires  courage 
something  w-hc 


book,  “Social  Evolution," 
striking  than  the  passages  in  w 
that  the  continuous  tendency  of  Western  civ¬ 
ilization  has  been  to  augment  the  rivalry  in 
life,  and  that  the  certain  result  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  assault  upon  the  existing  industrial  system 
will  be  not,  as  most  Socialists  anticipate,  to 


some,  institutions  | 
When  playing  the  games  which  are  i 
the  instruments  of  gambling,  it  re- 
~o  to  decline  a  proposition  to  risk 

. . ^en  others  are  in  favor  of  it;  but 

I'beg  you  never  to  play  any  game  for  stakes. 

It  is  wrong  and  demoralizing,  and  association 
with  those  who  do  it  will  not  be  helpful,  but 
harmful.  Beware  of  it  in  every  form. 

Smoking  is  an  enticing  but  pernicious  habit. 

It  is  wasteful  and  expensive;  it  checks  physi¬ 
cal  development ;  in  >  ome  temperaments  it  in¬ 
disposes  to  effort,  in  others  unduly  stimulates ; 
it  is  especially  harmful  to  those  engaged  in 
sedentary  pursuits ;  it  weakens  the  nerves,  and 
often  the  heart ;  it  ever  tends  to  excess,  and 
80  enslaves  the  will  that  few  are  aj  e  to  relim 
ouish  it,  though  convinced  of  its  evils.  If  not 
JerentangledT  I  advise  you  to  preserve  your 
fndependence.  If  already  in  the  toils,  know 
that  it  will  never  again  be  so  easy  to  break 

^°Drinking  is  a  vice — subtle,  dangerous,  dead¬ 
ly.  Temptations  to  it  at  firet  come 
Mise  of  friendship,  hospitality,  and  festivity. 
Imitation— the  disposition  to  do  as  others  do— 

and  eraulation-the  desire  to  Burpass  ‘hem- 

will  draw  you  on.  So  light  and  ^ft  .a^e  the 


we  think  that  the  power 
where  perhaps,  more  ev 


le  encouraging  signs  are  true 
the  duty  of  enlightened  men 
evils  being  admitted,  both  as 


lociety  was  of  the  best,  and  he  had  m 
Irunk  a  glass  of  wine.  A  young  man  wh 
me  time  was  held  up  to  me  as  a  ™®^®*  J 
n  loneliness  and  want  after  years  of  debav 
»rv  One  of  my  roommates,  accomplished,  in- 
tnllectual.  attractive,  is  now  an  outcast,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  profession  because  of  intera- 
nerance  These  were  not  of  those  who 
Mtray  from  the  beginning ;  toey  ran  ^ 
rseason.  but  were  destroyed  by  wine  which 
they  learned  to  use  in  circumstances  similar 

^Vhk^sTtiil  the  chief  peril  of  ambitious,  im 
nulsive,  brilliant  young  men. 

^  In  one  of  the  lowland  countries  of  Euroi«  a 
nntrol  is  kept  up  day  and  night  along  the 
levees  ceaselessly  watching  lest  the  firet  drop 
of  water  should  find  its  way 

tL  embankment.  All  the  victims  of  the  alco¬ 
hol  demon  owe  their  ruin  to  the  first  8^®^- 
Abstinence  alone  is  safety ;  therefore  it  is  toe 
only  safe  principle,  and  the  only  safe  exam^e 
to  ^llow.  Refuse  then  the  tennpting  glass, 
whether  presented  by  man  or  maid. 

The  Voice  does  not  regard  the  spirit  of  rival¬ 
ry  and  competition  as  inherently  bad.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  Christian  more  than  of  hea 
then  nations,  and  it  is  surely  well  to  be  zeal¬ 
ously  affected  in  a  good  cause— the  cause  oi 


TKE^i® 
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Soeond  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministr/. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— THE  SECOND  PREACH 
INO  TOUR. 

Matt.  yiii.  5-13, 


xi.  2-19;  Luke  vii.  1  viii.  3. 

Golden  Text. — Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  Go  your  way  and  tell  John  the  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive 
their  sight  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear  and  the  dead  are 
raised  up  and  the  poor  have  good  tidings 
preached  to  them.  And  blessed  is  he  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in 
Me  — Matt.  xi.  4  6. 

We  have  seen  (Lesson  XIV. )  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  learned  (XV.) 
the  law  of  the  kingdom.  Now  by  a  single 
miracle  Jesus  is  to  teach  who  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kingdom.  This  teaching  involves 
two  great  truths  most  difiicult  for  those 
around  him  to  comprehend :  (1)  that  the  king¬ 
dom  is  not  coextensive  with  the  people  Israel ; 
(2)  that  it  is  open  to  all  men,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
on  condition  of  faith.  After  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  we  are  so  familiar  with  these  truths 
that  they  do  not  seem  difScult  to  us — they  are 
almost  self-evident  propositions ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  they  were  absolutely  new,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  prophets  had  more  than 
onoe  hinted  at  something  of  the  kind ;  how 
opposed  they  were  to  Jewish  ideas  and  modes 
of  thought,  how  difficult  for  even  the  Apos¬ 
tles  to  receive,  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (x.  15,  16,  34,  35,  xi.2-18,  19,  xv.i,  etc). 

Immediately  after  preaching  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum  (Luke 
vii.  1 ;  Matt.  viii.  5 ;  the  story  of  the  leper, 
verses  2-4,  is  evidently  misplaced.)  He  had 
hardly  reached  home  when  He  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  elders  from  the  synagogue 
(members,  also,  of  the  local  Sanhedrin  ;  com¬ 
pare  Deut.  xxi.  2 ;  Ezra  x.  14) ,  begging  him  to 
go  and  heal  the  slave  of  a  Roman  centurion. 
The  accounts  in  Matthew  and  Luke  differ  in 
detail,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in 
Matthew  room  for  the  fuller  details  of  Luke. 

This  centurion  was  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  (about)  one  hundred  Roman  soldiers,  who, 
it  appears,  were  stationed  at  Capernaum  under 
Herod’s  authority.  In  general,  such  an  officer 
would  be  the  subject  of  Jewish  detestation ; 
this  Roman  was,  however,  honored  and  re¬ 
spected.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  he  was  a  Jewish  proselyte — all  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  found  indirectly  in  minor  details 
but  there  is  no  reason 


points  the  other  way 
to  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  that  considerable 
circle  of  “devout”  Gentiles  of  whom  we  find 
many  in  the  Acts  (x.  2,  7,  xiii.  50,  xvii.  4,  17), 
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bad  turned  with  sympathy  to  the  beliefs, 
though  not  to  the  laws  or  ritual,  of  Judaism. 
This  centurion  had  even  built  a  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue  as  an  expression  of  his  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  Jewish  over  pagan  belief. 
Associated  as  he  was  with  Herod’s  court,  he 
assuredly  knew  of  the  healing  of  the  noble¬ 
man’s  son  (John  iv.50)by  Jesus  from  a  distance, 
and  probably  he  bad  not  expected  that  Jesus 
would  actually  come  to  his  house.  When  be 
learned  that  He  was  approaching,  he  gave 
evidence  both  of  faith  and  of  humility — lead¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  members  of  the 
kingdom  (Matt.  ix.  2,  v.  3),  I  am  not  worthy, 

.  .  .  say  the  word  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed.  And  the  figure  with  which  he  illus 
trated  his  faith  showed  that  it  was  thoroughly 
intelligent — he  himself  could  control  certain 
events  at  a  distance  by  a  word  of  command ; 
how  much  more  bad  Jesus  control  over  the 
invisible  forces  of  disease. 

The  words  with  which  Jesus  commended 
this  centurion’s  faith  (Matt.  viii.  11,  12)  were 
entirely  intelligible  to  those  who  heard.  One 
of  the  commonest  anticipations  of  the  Messi 
anic  kingdom  was  of  a  great  feast  where  all 
Israel  would  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  no  Gentile  admitted. 
And  Gentiles  were  to  be  cast  into  Gebinnom 
the  place  of  darkness.  The  faith  of  this 
centurion  showed  them  how  possible  it  was 
that  the  Gentiles  should  come  into  the  king¬ 
dom,  while  Israel,  the  natural  sons  of  the 
kingdom,  failed  of  their  birthright  and  were 
cast  out. 

This  important  lesson  having  been  taught  by 
this  miracle,  soon  afterward  (Luke  vii.  11), 
Jesus  set  out  upon  a  second  tour  through 
Galilee.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  like  the  first  one, 
which  He  took  immediately  after  the  call  of 
the  first  four  disciples  (Lesson  XI.  ;  Mark  i. 
35  45,  etc.),  but  with  a  difference;  then  He 
was  comparatively  unknown — now  His  fame 
had  spread  everywhere  abroad ;  then  He  was 
received  with  universal  enthusiasm  —  now, 
though  the  enthusiasm  was  no  less,  there  was 
dark  opposition  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
authorities;  then  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand — now 
that  kingdom  bad  been  organized,  its  law 
given,  and  its  members  described ;  then  He 
was  attended  only  by  a  few.  His  chosen  ones— 
now,  in  addition  to  the  Twelve,  a  great  mvlti- 
tude  (Luke  vii.  11)  followed  Him,  some  of 
whom  bad  avowedly  taken  upon  themselves  to 
minister  of  their  substance  to  the  wants  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  Twelve. 

Their  first  halt  seem  to  have  been  Nain  “the 
Fair,”  a  village  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
west  of  Capernaum,  between  historic  Endor 
and  Shunem,  on  a  hill  slope  looking  over  the 
broad  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Evening  must  have 
been  closing  in  as  they  passed  the  burial 
place,  about  ten  minutes  east  of  the  village. 
It  was  the  hour  for  interments,  and  the  sound 
of  flutes  and  cymbals,  perhaps  of  trumpets, 
and  the  loud  voice  of  wailing  preceded  a  pro¬ 
cession  that  was  coming  toward  them,  making 
them  at  once  aware  of  its  character.  First 
came  the  mother  of  the  dead,  then  an  open 
wicker  casket  carried  by  several  bearers,  then 
the  hired  mourners,  and  lastly,  much  people  of 
the  city,  tor  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one, 
however  engaged,  to  rise  up  and  join  a  funeral 
procession.  According  to  custom,  Jesus  and 
His  company  would  have  stood  reverently  on 
one  side  to  allow  the  mourners  and  the  bier  to 
pass,  and  then  have  fallen  in  with  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Instead  of  that,  He  spoke  compassion¬ 
ately  to  the  mother.  Be  not  weeping  !  and  then 
who  ever  formed  the  most  fruitful  ground  for  touched  the  open  coffin.  To  touch  it  was  to 
the  Gospel  seed — men  and  women  who  had  contract  defilement ;  no  one  would  do  it 
•een  the  futility  of  their  national  beliefs,  and  except  in  case  of  necessity.  But  the  Lord  of 
instead  of  swinging  off  into  blank  atheism  life  had  no  fear  of  defilement ;  with  one  word 
like  a  great  number  of  thouehtfri  heathen,  of  command  He  recalled  the  dead  to  life. 


And  a  great  awe  and  gladness  fell  upon  the 
people;  awe  because  they  felt  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  greater  prophet  even  than 
him  who  once  in  Shunem  recalled  a  widow’s 
son  to  life  (2  Kings  iv. ),  and  joy  because  thus 
Ood  had  visited  His  people.  But  to  those  who 
believed  on  Him  the  meaning  of  this  miracle 
was  that  Jesus,  their  Lord  and  Master,  had 
power  over  the  unseen  forces,  not  of  disease 
only,  but  of  death — that  He  was  the  Lord  of 
life. 

Naturally  the  fame  of  this  miracle  spread 
far  and  wide.  It  reached  the  Baptist  in  his 
prison  in  the  lonely  fortress  of  Machserus,  in 
the  rocky  fastnesses  beyond  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here,  for  more  than  a  year,  that  free  son  of 
the  wilderness  had  been  languishing.  No 
wonder  bis  self  control,  his  hope,  his  faith 
even,  began  to  weaken  ;  that  the  clear  eye  of 
his  soul  had  become  dimmed,  if  not  with  an 
awful  doubt,  at  least  with  an  urgent  impa¬ 
tience.  But  even  so,  to  none  but  Jesus  would 
he  appeal.  Even  in  his  prison  those  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  who  still  remained  faithful  could  visit 
him ;  two  of  them  he  sent  to  Jesus  with  the 
question.  Art  Ihou  the  Coming  One,  or  do  we 
wait  for  another? 

The  Jews  did  not  often  call  the  Messiah  the 
Coming  One,  but  they  did  so  designate  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  question  evidently 
meant.  Art  Thou  He  who  shall  inaugurate 
that  kingdom?  So  in  answer  Jesus  did  some 
of  the  acts  that,  according  to  prophecy  (Isa. 
Ixi.  1,  XXXV.  5),  characterized  that  kingdom, 
sending  a  report  of  these  acts  to  John  by  way 
of  answer,  adding  a  new  beatitude.  Blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  not  be  scandalized  (find  occa¬ 
sion  of  stumbling)  in  Me.  To  John  the  words 
came  as  a  benediction  indeed. 

And  how  tender  Jesus  was  of  His  forerun¬ 
ner’s  reputation,  of  him  who  had  rejoiced  to 
see  his  Lord  increase  while  he  decreased  1  He 
at  once  begins  to  remind  those  about  Him  of 
the  days  of  their  great  enthusiasm  for  John, 
and  then  speaks  those  words  of  highest  en- 
conium.  Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women 
there  is  none  greater  than  John,  for  with  him 
began  the  fulfilment  of  long  ages  of  prophecy, 
the  preparation  of  the  way  for  salvation. 
Here,  again,  Jesus  emphatically  dnclares  His 
own  Messiahsbip,  not  only  by  His  message  to 
John,  but  by  clearly  telling  His  hearers  that 
(to  them  who  would  receive  it)  John  was  ac¬ 
tually  the  Elijah  prophesied  of  by  Malachi 
(iv.5).  How  incalculable  are  the  privileges  of 
the  kingdom  is  shown  from  the  words  that 
follow :  He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  is  greater  than  he.  And  the  people  and  the 
publicans  who  had  been  prepared  by  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  John  were  able  to  accept  this  teach¬ 
ing,  but  the  Pharisees  and  the  lawyers,  in  whom 
no  such  preparatory  work  had  been  wrought, 
would  not  receive  it,  but  rejected  for  themselves 
the  counsel  of  God.  Their  inconsistency  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  Jesus  in  a  few  scathing  words  (Luke 
vii.  31-35). 

We  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  this  second 
tour  the  messengers  from  John  had  found 
Jesus,  nor  in  what  town  it  was  that  the  Phar¬ 
isee  invited  Jesus  to  dine  with  him.  This 
Pharisee  was  certainly  not  one  of  those  who 
were  plotting  against  Jesus.  He  probably  felt 
some  interest  in  Him,  perhaps  some  sorrow  for 
the  few  sins  he  saw  in  himself;  he  would  take 
this  means  of  learning  more  about  Him.  His 
negligence  of  the  usual  courtesies  was  not  due 
to  intentional  rudeness,  but  sinply  to  careless¬ 
ness  ;  he  was  one  who  cared  little  for  punctilio. 

Such  feasts  as  these  were  always  held  with 
open  doors,  and  there  was  always  a  group  of 
lookers  on.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  repent¬ 
ant  sinful  woman  to  come  in  with  her  alabas- 
tron,  or  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment. 
She  had  meant  only  to  show  Jesus  honor  by 
pouring  the  ointment  on  His  feet  as  He  re- 
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blined  upon  the  couch  with  His  unsandaled 
feet  extended  away  from  the  table ;  but  when 
she  saw  Him,  repentance  unloosed  the  flood 
gate  of  her  tears.  It  was  to  Simon’s  unspoken 
thought  that  Jesus  answered  with  His  parable 
of  the  two  debtors ;  He  would  thus,  as  well  as 
in  His  words,  show  the  Pharisee  that  He  did 
know  something  of  the  hearts  of  people.  And 
the  meaning  of  the  little  parable  was  plain. 
Neither  debtor  could  pay ;  both  were  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  condition,  though  one  owed 
much  and  one  little ;  both  were  freely  for¬ 
given.  But  she  who  felt  the  burden  of  her 
many  sins  loved  much  because  she  was  much 
forgiven;  one  who  felt  little  need  of  forgive 
ness — and  Simon  recognized  himself  here — 
would  naturally  love  little.  Simon  had  not 
a  word  of  answer.  The  other  guests  began  to 
question  how  He  could  forgive  sin.  Jesus 
did  not  explain ;  He  simply  bade  the  woman 
go  in  peace,  her  faith  having  saved  her.  We 
shall  never  know  who  she  was;  she  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Mary  of  Bethany  (Lukex.  39),  nor 
Mary  of  Magdala  (viii.  2),  but  she  holds  the 
beautiful  place  of  being  the  very  flrst,  so  far 
as  we  are  told,  who  came  to  Jesus  simply  for 
forgiveness,  with  no  disease  to  be  healed,  no 
friend  to  be  restored,  no  danger  to  be  averted 

On  this  journey  we  are  told  that  Jesus  did 
not  trust  entirely  to  the  hospitality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  He  labored.  Certain  grate¬ 
ful  women  followed  Him  to  minister  to  them 
(Jesus  and  His  disciples)  of  their  snbstance. 
There  were  others  besides  Mary  of  Magdala 
who  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  in¬ 
firmities,  though  we  are  not  told  their  names. 
Joanna  was  probably  the  mother  of  the  noble¬ 
man’s  son  whom  Jesus  had  so  wonderfullj 
healed.  Of  Susanna  we  know  nothing.  Among 
the  many  others  may  have  been  Salome  and 
Mary  of  Clopas  (John  xix.  25) ;  we  do  not 
know.  Going  on  through  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Southern  Galliee  preaching  and 
bringing  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  Lord  was 
sustained  and  comforted  by  the  tender  minis¬ 
try  of  these  loving  women. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

A  Sabbath  in  Capernaum. 

Mark  i.  21  34. 

Golden  Text.— He  taught  them  as  one  that 
had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. — Mark 
i.  22. 

This  passage,  in  its  historic  setting,  was 
treated  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  in 
The  Evangelist  of  August  31st.  It  follows, 
however,  immediately  after  the  International 
Lesson  of  last  Sunday. 

Verse  21.  Capernaum,  which  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half  was  the  home  of  Jesus,  exists 
no  longer  (Lu  x.  15),  and  its  very  site  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Until  recently  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  ruined  village  of  Tell-Hum, 
a  mile  west  of  where  the  Jordan  enters  the 
Lake.  Later  researches  make  it  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  on  the  site  of  Khan  Minyeh, 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Gen- 
nesaret  (prince's  garden),  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Straightuxiy  is 
one  of  Mark’s  characteristic  words — the  Sab¬ 
bath  immediately  following  the  calling  of  the 
four  Apostles. 

Verse  2z.  The  astonishing  feature  of  all 
Hie  teaching  was  that  it  was  with  authority ; 
He  did  not  argue  nor  base  His  teachings  on 
those  of  noted  rabbis,  as  did  the  scribes;  He 
simply  stated  truth  as  certainly  truth,  and 
without  apology  or  self- justification  poured  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Verse  23.  “Why  not  demons?”  asks  one 
writer.  “Why  not  evil  elsewhere  than  in  the 
bosom  of  man?  It  is  abysmal,  but  not  in¬ 
finite.”  “Why  not  posssesed  with  demons  as 


well  as  influenced  by  wicked  men?”  There  is 
no  reason  why  not  that  can  avail  against  any 
express  statement  of  Scripture,  but  we  must 
observe  that  neither  here  nor  anywhere  are 
demonized  persons  spoken  of  by  the  evan¬ 
gelists  or  treated  by  Jesus  as  persons  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  wickedness.  He  never  blames  them 
nor  warns  them  to  sin  no  more ;  He  is  always 
full  of  pity  for  them,  always  ready  to  heal 
them  ;  to  judge  from  the  record,  a  large  part 
of  His  healing  activity  was  given  to  persons 
thus  afflicted  (Matt.  viii.  16,  etc).  In  one  case, 
at  least,  a  demonized  person  is  called  an  epi¬ 
leptic  (Matt.  xvii.  15,  cf.  Mark  ix.  17,  18; 
Luke  ix.  89). 

Verses  24,  25.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  afflicted  per¬ 
son  supposed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon ;  this  would  be  a  perfectly  natural  form 
of  insanity  at  a  time  when  the  general  belief 
attributed  insanity  to  demoniac  possession 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  the  question ; 
and  following  the  letter  of  the  account,  we 
may  observe  that  the  demonized  were  always 
much  excited  by  the  presence  of  Jesus,  always 
recognized  Him  as  the  Messiah ;  that  He 
always  sternly  refused  their  testimony  on 
this  head,  and  always  spoke  to  them  with 
commanding  power. 

Verses  26-28.  Without  charm  or  exor- 
cision,  the  demon  obeys  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  Naturally  the  multitude  are  amazed — 
this  is  a  new  teaching ;  He  not  only  proclaims 
truth  with  authority,  but  commands  demons 
with  authority.  Such  an  unheard  of  thing 
causes  His  fame  to  spread  far  and  wide. 

Verses  29,  30.  Forthwith  is  another  of 
Mark’s  rapid  words.  In  the  house  of  Simon 
Peter  they  find  a  new  case  of  illness— Simon’s 
mother  in-law  is  ill  with  what  Luke,  the 
physician,  describes  as  a  great  fever,  using  a 
technical  medical  term.  Jesus  took  her  by  the 
hand,  not  because  touch  was  needed  for  a 
cure,  but  because  He  was  always  sympathetic 
and  tender  in  His  method  when  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  forbade.  This  w’oman  did 
not  go  out  to  testify  publicly  of  her  cure,  but  in 
her  own  sphere  she  worked  for  Jesus,  she 
ministered  unto  Him  and  His  disciples.  Here 
was  an  instance  where  the  Martha- part  was 
“the  good  part.”  Luke  x.  41-42. 

Verse  82.  At  sunset  the  Sabbath  was  over. 
There  was  no  thought,  as  yet,  that  healing  on 
the  Sabbath  was  wrong,  but  to  walk  more 
than  a  very  short  distance  or  to  carry  a  bur¬ 
den  was  held  to  be  wrong,  so  they  waited  for 
Sabbath  time  to  pass. 

Verses  88,  34.  Then  they  came  in  crowds, 
and  He  healed  many,  that  is,  all  who  came. 
He  forbade  the  demons  to  testify  of  Him. 
They  might  know  Him  to  be  the  Christ,  but 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  know  His 
true  character. 


The  Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  de 
lighted  with  Captain  Mahan’s  “Influence  of 
Sea  Power  on  History,”  and  says  of  it:  “I  am 
just  now,  not  reading,  but  devouring  Captain 
Mahan’s  book,  and  am  trying  to  learn  it  by 
heart.  It  is  a  flrst  class  work  and  classical  in 
all  points.  It  is  on  board  all  my  ships,  and  I 
find  it  constantly  quoted  by  my  captains  and 
officers.  ” 

The  excavations  of  the  American  School  of 
Archeology  about  the  temple  of  Hera,  near 
Argos,  have,  according  to  The  London  Times, 
resulted  in  a  harvest  of  works  of  primitive 
art,  which  almost  equals  in  importance  tlie 
discoveries  of  Schliemann  in  Tiryns,  Mykense, 
and  Troy.  Many  of  the  objects  are  distinctly 
of  Phenician  or  Egpytian  type,  and  some  of 
the  vases  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  two 
or  more  types  in  combination.  But  by  no 
means  the  feast  interesting  and  important  of 
the  discoveries  are  some  fragments  of  sculp¬ 
ture  belonging  to  the  best  periods  of  Greek 
art.  Especially  noticeable  is  a  very  beautiful 
head  of  a  goddess,  apparently  Hera. 


ABE  THE  COLLEGE  BOABD’8  EXPENSES 
TOO  LABOE! 

It  would  seem  so  from  the  Treasurer’s  re¬ 
port.  The  treasury  receipts  last  year  were 
$45,716.47,  and  the  expenses  $10,799.53,  or  28+ 
per  cent.  This  seems  an  enormous  percentage 
of  expense. 

It  appears  that  colleges  and  academies  aided 
by  the  Board  may  receive  the  College  Board 
offerings  of  churches  and  individuals  in  their 
respective  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  such  gifts 
being  credited  by  the  Board  as  if  sent  to  its 
own  treasury,  while,  as  they  do  not  actually 
enter  the  treasury,  they  cannot  be  reported 
by  the  Treasurer  and  appear  only  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  report.  The  Board’s  expenses  for 
these  gifts  (in  supplying  varied  literature  for 
pulpit  and  pew,  in  extended  correspondence, 
and  in  vibiting  churches.  Presbyteries,  Syn¬ 
ods,  and  individuals),  are  practically  the  same 
as  if  the  money  entered  its  treasury,  and  it  is 
manifestly  just  that,  in  estimating  the  ratio  of 
its  expenses,  these  gifts  should  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  its  receipts.  On  this  basis  its  receipts 
last  year  were  $100,466.85,  of  which  sum  its 
expenses  were  but  104  per  cent. 

The  College  Board  is  but  eleven  years  old, 
its  work  hardly  more  than  well  begun ;  it  has 
not  had  time  to  get  into  many  wills,  and; 
and  its  friends  are  (happily)  mostly  still  liv¬ 
ing.  Last  year  it  received  from  legacies  but 
$151.81.  It  received  from  this  source  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  $25,205.90,  and  its  average  from 
legacies  for  the  years  1890-93  was  $22,065.61. 
Had  it  received  this  average  amount  last 
year,  its  receipts  would  have  been  $122,871. 15» 
and  its  expenses  but  84  per  cent,  of  that 
amount ;  and  its  expenses  actually  average 
year  by  year,  since  its  organization,  less  than 
8  per  cent. 

Some  business  men  express  surprise  that  the 
Board,  so  young  and  handling  so  small  an 
amount  of  money,  does  its  work  at  an  expense 
which  they  deem  very  low  ;  for  8  per  cent. , 
judging  by  the  expenses  of  other  more  or  lesi 
similar  charitable  organizations,  is  very  low. 
The  explanation  is  obvious ;  the  Board  prac¬ 
tices  close  economy,  as  the  items  of  its  ex¬ 
pense  account  in  the  Annual  Report  show. 
The  office  force  is  small,  the  hours  of  work 
long,  the  salaries  low ;  the  Treasurer,  a  well 
known  Chicago  business  man  and  elder  who 
has  served  the  Board  in  this  capacity,  since 
its  organization,  without  compensation,  re¬ 
ceives  $1,500,  not  as  salary,  but  to  cover  the 
expense  of  large  correspondence  and  compli¬ 
cated  book-keeping ;  and  an  eminent  Chicago 
lawyer,  elder  and  member  of  the  Board,  gives, 
as  he  always  has,  legal  advice  which  would 
otherwise  come  high.  The  Secretary,  with 
one  clerk,  is  able  to  do  perhaps  one-flfth  of 
what  should  be  done  in  correspondence,  prepar¬ 
ing  literary  matter  for  the  Church’s  publica¬ 
tions,  and  visiting  ecclesiastical  bodies,  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  schools  and  colleges  and  placea 
that  want  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
country.  Another  clerk,  a  stenographer,  and 
some  one  to  share  the  overwhelming  field 
work,  would  probably  be  worth  far  more  to 
the  cause  than  their  salaries ;  but  the  purpose 
of  the  Board  (possibly  carried  too  far)  to  keep 
expenses  down,  forbids  any  addition  to  the 
working  force  for  the  present.  It  relies  upon 
chairmen  of  committees  in  Synods  and  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  upon  educated  pastors  and  intelli¬ 
gent  laymen  and  women. 

It  will  suggest  itself  that  the  Board’s  ex¬ 
penses  would  not  materially  increase  if  more 
churches  made  offerings  to  the  work  and 
more  people  gave  gifts  to  its  treasury,  while 
the  ratio  of  expenses  to  receipts  would  materi¬ 
ally  diminish. 


IS 


The  Children  at  Hmne. 


THE  LiITTLE  MAID'S  TEXT. 

A  ittle  maid  sat  in  the  cottage  door; 

She  was  connius  Ler  lessoa  o'er  and  o’er,— 

*‘Thy  shoes  shail  be  iron  and  brass,”  spoke  she, 

“And  as  thy  day  thy  streugth  sha'l  be.” 

Her  s  wee*  childish  yoice  in  clear  accents  fell 
On  the  qniet  hillside  and  wooded  dell. 

Sbe  lifted  her  eyes  from  tbe  open  Book, 

And  over  her  face  came  an  earnest  look. 

Sbe  was  snre  she  would  never  want  a  pair 
Of  such  queer  looking  shoes  as  those  to  wear. 

And  words  about  “day”  and  “strength”  must  be 
meant 

For  folks  like  the  grandfather,  old  and  bent. 

She  applied  herself  to  the  letter  well. 

And  ^oon  every  word  of  the  text  could  tell. 

Tuen  away  she  sped,  for  ’twas  hard  to  stay 
So  long  from  the  fields  that  beautiful  day,— 

All  abloom  with  daisies,  yellow  and  white. 

And  new  clover  heads  just  lifting  in  sight. 

Tbe  text  was  God’s  message  to  one  who  stood 
Halting  and  faint  at  tbe  edge  of  the  wood: 

And  bis  soul  was  sore  vexed,  questioning  “why  V' 

HU  work  for  the  Master  the  morrow  would  lie 
Through  such  a  rough  way  he  feared  that  his  strength 
Con  Id  never  hold  out  to  travel  its  length. 

But  what  matter  how  rough  and  steep  the  pMs; 
Those  words — “Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass.’’ 
Aid  that  never- falling,  wond’rous  decree 
God  uiHde  -  “As  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be,” 
Encouraged  his  soul- with  face  all  aglow 
To  Lis  l.oid's  work  he  made  ready  to  go. 

-Susan  Teall  Perry. 


H.4RBT  AND  LUCY’S  CATTLE  SHOW. 

A  .STOBT  FOB  THE  I.irTI.E  FOUkS, 

Harry  and  Lucy’s  father  and  mother  had 
taken  them  to  the  County  Fair,  which  in  New 
England  is  called  the  “Cattle  Show.”  They 
had  to  go  in  the  cars,  and  this  was  a  pleasant 
way  of  journeying  to  these  two  children  who 
did  not  often  get  a  ride  in  the  cars.  Country 
children  are  very  fond  of  going  to  the  County 
Fair,  or  “Cattle  Show,”  and  Harry  and  Lucy 
had  been  saving  up  their  pennies  all  summer 
80  they  could  buy  peanuts  and  candy  and  any 
“nicknacks”  they  wanted. 

When  they  all  reached  the  grounds,  they 
walked  about  looking  at  the  fine  horses,  the 
prize  cows  and  calves,  and  the  pretty  sheep 
and  lambs.  Then  they  went  into  the  Poultry 
Hall,  where  different  breeds  of  chickens  were 
crowing  and  cackling— such  a  noise  as  they 
made  I 

Harry  was  a  very  ambitious  kind  of  boy. 
He  always  wanted  to  be  getting  up  something, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  talk 
to  his  sister  of  his  project  of  getting  up  a 
“Cattle  Show”  all  of  his  own.  He  would  have 
it  the  very  next  Saturday,  and  surprise  all  the 
girls  and  boys  in  town. 

When  he  got  home,  Harry  began  at  once  to 
cut  out  some  paper  tickets,  on  which  he 
printed  with  ink  these  words: 

BIO  CATTLE  SHOW 
IN  HABBY  SOMEE'S  BABE, 
SATDBDAY,  P.M. 
admittance,  five  pins. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Thursday,  Harry 
got  some  of  hie  schoolmates  to  sell  some  of 
the  tickets,  and  he  and  Lucy  went  over  to 
Eagle  Hollow,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  to  sell 
more  of  them  there.  At  night  Harry  had  a 
box  full  of  pins,  and  every  ticket  was  sold. 

Lucy  had  cautioned  him  about  selling  tick¬ 
ets  before  he  had  found  animals  to  put  in  his 
show,  but  Harry  said  there  was  no  trouble 
about  that.  But  plans  don’t  always  work  as 
we  expect  them  to,  and  when  Harry  began  to 
count  up  what  he  had  to  show,  he  was  afraid 
the  boys  would  expect  more  for  tbe  five  pins 
than  he  was  going  to  give  in  the  way  of  sight 
seeing.  His  father’s  Jersey  cow  had  taken 
the  first  prize  at  the  show  that  year ;  of  course 
she  would  be  worth  seeing ;  and  Lucy’s  lamb 
was  so  pretty  that  it  would  make  quite  a  sen¬ 
sation  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  little  bell 
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tied  around  its  neck.  Then  Harry’s  bantams, 
four  of  them,  would  do  for  the  poultry  ex¬ 
hibit,  but  they  were  all  alike ;  if  they  only  had 
different  kinds  of  chickens,  like  there  were  at 
the  show — Wyandottes  and  Buff  Cochins  and 
Pymouth  Rocks — it  would  be  much  better. 
Lucy  thought  there  would  be  no  fun  in  look¬ 
ing  at  four  white  bantams  all  just  alike. 

“I  can  fix  them,”  Harry  exclaimed  all  at 
once.  “I’ll  paint  ‘Old  Grant’  yellow  for  a 
Buff  Cochin  rooster,  and  I’ll  put  red  wings  on 
Moll  and  blue  wings  on  Jennie  and  green  tail 
feathers  on  Bob.”  Harry  jumped  up  and  down 
with  delight  at  tbe  idea.  “That  would  make 
four  different  kinds  of  fowl,”  he  said. 

Lucy  thought  that  would  not  be  quite  an 
honest  way  of  doing,  but  Harry  said  it  would 
be  a  good  joke,  all  showmen  did  such  kinds  of 
tricks. 

Girls  and  boys  who  buy  tickets  for  an  en¬ 
tertainment  are  quite  apt  to  w’ish  to  get  the 
worth  of  what  they  paid  for  them,  if  it  were 
only  in  pins.  When  Harry  had  tied  the  cow 
on  the  barn  floor  and  penned  off  the  calf  and 
lamb  and  put  the  four  wonderful  fowls  in 
their  several  coops,  Saturday  morning,  he  did 
not  think,  after  ail,  that  he  had  much  of  a 
show.  He  looked  at  the  old  farm  team  eating 
their  hay  in  the  stables,  and  thought  they 
might  be  curried  and  fixed  up  to  add  to  tbe 
show,  but  Lucy  thought  the  boys  would  only 
make  fun  of  them.  Lucy  was  arranging  her 
lemonade  stand — that  was  to  be  her  part  of  the 
entertainment.  She  bad  spent  all  the  money 
she  had  for  a  dozen  lemons,  and  her  mother 
had  given  her  the  sugar;  she  was  going  to 
charge  three  pins  a  glass. 

While  Harry  was  wondering  what  be  should 
add  to  the  animal  exhibit,  tbe  tortoise  shell 
cat  ran  across  the  bam  floor.  “They  had  cats 
at  the  Fair  in  cages,  "and  he  made  a  grab  for 
Titus  and  shut  him  into  an  empty  coop,  and 
put  over  the  top  of  the  coop, 

THE  ANGORA  CAT. 

Still  it  was  quite  doubtful  whether  tbe  show 
would  be  a  success. 

The  two  children  stood  with  dejected  looks 
on  their  faces  as  they  surveyed  the  exhibit ; 
but  there  is  an  old  saying,  “that  it  is  always 
darkest  just  before  day.”  Who  should  drive 
into  the  yard  at  that  moment  but  Uncle  Reu¬ 
ben  Marsh,  with  his  four  fine  colts,  which  he 
was  bringing  home  from  the  summer  pastur¬ 
ing.  It  was  strange  how  Uncle  Reuben  so 
often  came  at  the  right  time  to  the  right  place. 

“Heigh,  ho!  What’s  going  on  here?”  he 
asked,  as  he  came  up  to  the  barn  door.  “Cat¬ 
tle  Show  I  How  lucky  I  am  to  be  just  in 
time!  Can  I  enter  my  colts  for  premiums?” 

Harry’s  eyes  grew  so  big  they  looked  as  if 
they  would  pop  out  of  his  head.  Those  four 
fine  colts  were  the  admiration  of  all  the  boys 
in  the  village.  And  Uncle  Reuben  was  going 
to  stay  to  dinner  and  all  the  afternoon.  He 
told  them  he  had  had  shows  and  menageries, 
circuses  and  all  such  things,  in  his  father’s 
barn  when  he  w.as  a  boy,  and  be  knew  just 
how  to  fix  things  to  please  customers.  He 
helped  tie  the  colts  all  in  a  row  on  the  barn 
floor,  and  then  Uncle  Reuben  pulled  some¬ 
thing  out  from  tbe  seat  of  bis  buggy.  It  was 
the  very  cage  of  white  mice  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  seen  with  such  interest  on  the  Fair 
grounds.  Uncle  Reuben  had  bought  them  to 
take  to  a  little  boy  who  was  paralyzed  and  had 
to  lie  in  bed  most  of  the  time.  Uncle  Reuben 
was  always  getting  nice  things  for  somebody 
who  would  be  made  happier  by  having  them. 

So  there  was  quite  a  show,  after  all,  and  a 
crowd  of  girls  and  boys  to  see  it.  Uncle 
Reuben  and  Harry’s  father  and  mother  were 
given  complimentary  tickets  as  the  honorary 
members  of  the  family. 

When  the  show  was  all  over  and  Uncle  Reu¬ 
ben  was  getting  into  the  wagon,  Harry  said : 
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“It  wouldn’t  have  been  much  of  a  show  if  you 
hadn’t  come  along  with  your  colts  and  those 
white  mice.  Uncle  Reuben.  The  girls  and 
boys  were  as  surprised  as  they  could  be  that 
we  bad  those  cunning  little  fellows  to  show.  ” 

“All  right,  my  boy.  I’m  glad  I  came,  but 
after  this  don’t  get  out  your  show  advertise¬ 
ments  until  you  are  sure  you  can  fill  the  bill, 
and  don’t  call  a  tortoise  shell  cat  an  Angora 
cat,  or  white  bantams  by  different  names 
than  those  that  belong  to  them.  If  you  are  a 
showman,  be  an  honest  one.  It  does  not  pay 
to  try  to  impose  on  people.” 

“But  if  you  say  it’s  just  a  pretend.  Uncle?” 

“Well,  that  is  different,  Harry.  But  remem¬ 
ber  when  a  boy,  and  when  you  grow  to  be  a 
man,  never  to  act  under  false  pretences.  Be 
true  in  everything  you  do.  Goodbye,  Harry, 
I’m  glad  I  came  to  the  show.” 

A  DEAR  GOOD  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL  SENDS 
THIS  GREETING 

To  the  Tonng  People  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society 

I  want  to  tell  them  how  it  rejoices  the 
hearts  of  older  ones  to  see  them,  thus  early  in 
life,  so  active  in  church  work.  It  gives  us 
strong  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Church.  It 
is  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Some  time 
ago,  in  a  free  thinkers’  convention,  a  woman 
gave  us  a  peep  into  her  darkened  understand¬ 
ing,  by  saying  that  the  coming  woman  would 
not  attend  church,  and  that  the  Gospel  had 
done  nothing  for  woman !  Amazing  ignorance ! 
The  simple  truth  is,  vve  cannot  enumerate  the 
blessings  resulting  to  woman  from  the  Gospel 
of  oui  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  “Did 
you  not  see  it  was  a  little  girl?”  said  a  native 
to  an  American  who  expostulated  with  regard 
to  leaving  a  little  child  by  the  wayside  to  die. 
To  the  Gospel,  then,  it  seems  we  own  even  the 
right  to  live.  A  poor,  unwelcome,  despised 
little  thing  is  a  daughter  in  heathen  lands, 
and  from  her  cradle  to  her  grave  sbe  suffers 
ignominy,  neglect,  and  abuse  untold.  Married 
in  childhood  to  some  wretch  worthy  only  of  her 
detestation,  she  drags  out  her  miserable  years. 
We  turn  our  eyes  to  the  homes  of  our  beloved 
Christian  land,  view  the  contrast,  and  try  to 
prize  our  blessings,  flowing  in  an  unbroken 
stream  to  us  through  the  influence  of  this 
blessed  Gospel. 

Caost  count  the  drops  in  any  shotrer  ? 

Then  name  tbe  blessings  of  an  hour. 

We  want  to  say  to  these  dear  young  people, 
too,  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  advan¬ 
tages,  privileges,  and  blessings  of  tbe  age  in 
which  they  live.  “Why,”  say  one,  “what  is 
there  in  tbe  present  that  was  not  in  the  past? 
I  thought  this  was  called  a  fast  age,  and  not 
so  much  to  be  desired  as  the  past,  and  that 
that  was  the  golden  age.  and  all  things  now 
are  on  the  retrograde.  ”  True,  pessimists  cry 
out  in  that  strain,  but  if  we  saw  all  the  good 
deeds  chronicled  by  the  daily  press  as  we  do 
the  bad,  we  might  think  otherwise.  We  re¬ 
member  reading  in  childhood  the  lament  of 
one  who  said  “My  ear  is  pained,  my  soul  is 
sick  with  every  day’s  report  of  wrong  and 
outrage  with  which  the  world  is  filled.”  So 
much  for  the  past.  And  we  believe  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  Church  was  doing 
so  much,  when  Christians  were  so  engaged  in 
good  work  among  the  suffering  and  sorrow¬ 
ing  as  the  present.  With  all  her  faults  we 
can  heartily  sing : 

I  love  Thy  church  O  Lord, 

Her  walls  before  Thee  stand. 

Dear  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye 
And  graven  on  Tby  band. 

If,  then,  we  love  the  Church,  dear  young 
sisters,  and  she  has  done  so  much  for  her 
daughters,  let  us  vindicate  her,  and  when 
aspersions  are  cast  upon  her  by  a  Godless 
’  world,  let  us  be  careful  that  they  find  no  sym- 
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pthy  with  us.  Let  us  so  live  as  to  honor  her. 
Live  so  that  none  can  point  to  us  as  a  stum¬ 
bling  stone  or  rock  of  offence.  Don’t  ask, 
dear  young  sisters,  “May  I  do  this  or  that  ob 
jeotionable  thing ;  pursue  this  or  that  doubt¬ 
ful  course?”  Don’t  try  how  far  you  can  go 
from  the  Church  into  worldliness  without 
censure,  but  be  ever  trying  to  see  what  an 
cmament  you  can  be  to  it,  what  a  polished 
«tone,  what  a  pillar  of  strength  and  beauty, 
and  you  will  get  to  your  own  soul  a  meet 
compensation.  Do  we  ever  reflect  how  easily 
the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  may  be  met? 
We  are  not  required  to  do  great  things,  things 
beyond  our  reach,  not  to  be  brilliant,  showy, 
learned,  wealthy,  or  wise.  ^ 

The  lowly,  and  thi  meek  He’ll  blee* 

With  largest  measure  of  His  grace. 

Still  at  the  call  to  duty  we  may  not  shrink 
from  the  wider,  more  extended  flelds  of  use¬ 
fulness,  but  with  zeal  and  courage  go  for¬ 
ward,  striving  for  the  honor  of  the  Master  and 
tlie  winning  of  souls  to  accomplish  great  things 
for  Him.  like  the  three  Mrs.  Judsons.  and  all 
♦he  saintly  and  self-sacrificing  women  w'ho 
have  followed  in  their  footsteps.  The  doors 
♦  hat  invite  to  womanly  activities  stood  never 
«o  wide  open  as  now.  Hence  a  day  of  privi¬ 
lege.  So  much  to  be  done,  and  women  may 
help  do  it.  But  woman’s  influence  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  home  are  limitless.  All  over  the 
land  the  scales  have  fallen  from  her  eyes  and 
the  shackles  from  her  ambition,  and  she  sees 
-as  never  before  the  path  of  duty  in  which  she 
may  walk  and  assist  in  removing  the  greatest 
curse  that  ever  afflicted  any  people.  What 
means  the  firm,  unwavering  tread  of  the  host 
<augmenting  daily)  of  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Unions?  Does  it  not  mean  that 
woman  is  waking  up  to  her  God-given  privi¬ 
lege  of  protceting  home  and  offspring? 

And  now  our  hearts  are  cheered  hy  this 
formidable  army  of  “Christian  Endeavorers, ” 
■“King’s  Daughters,”  “Epworth  Leagues,"  etc., 
«nd  with  all  these  young  recruits  that  give 
promise  of  so  much,  what  may  we  not  expect 
«f  the  Church  of  the  future?  Not  only  will 
the  “coming  woman  attend  church,”  but 
what  a  power  she  will  prove  for  good,  if  she  is 
true  to  her  principles  and  ardent  as  in  her  first 
love.  We  often  think  how  much  woman  is 


Hood’s  Is  the  Best 

Fall  Mi-diciue,  because  it  purifies,  vitalizes  and  en¬ 
riches  the  blood,  and  therefore  gives  strength  to  re¬ 
sist  bad  effects  from  Colds,  Catarrh,  Kbeumatism, 
Pneumonia,  Malaria,  the  Grip,  etc.  Take  it  now 
snd  avoid  the  danger  of  serious  illness.  It  may 
save  you  many  dollars  in  doctors’  bills.  Be  sure  to 
get  Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

Hood’s 

1  parilla 

■“I  can  truly  recommend  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  as  an  excellent  m 
medicine.  I  have  taken  four  j 
bottles  and  I  am  better  than  I 
have  been  for  two  years  past. 

I  was  all  run  down,  my  limbs  swelled  and  my 
blood  was  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Now  I  am  f>-ee 
from  neuralgia  and  better  in  every  way.” — Mrs.  H 
COBLEIGH,  Hume,  N.  Y. 


Hood's  Fills  cure  »I1  t.iver  Ills,  HHlousneas,  Jaundice 
indlgestioD.  Sick  Headache.  26c. 


like  the  little  word  we  call  the  verb,  the 
definition  of  which  is,  to  be,  to  do,  and  to 
suffer.  First,  to  be,  not  to  seem,  to  be,  in  our 
homes,  at  our  firesides,  faithful  in  little 
things,  little  duties,  irksome  tasks,  patient 
and  gentle.  We  think  we  do  not  understand 
what  we  may  become  through  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  aided  by  self-discipline  and 
self- culture.  We  can  read  much,  not  light 
literature,  but  reading  that  improves,  refines, 
and  elevates.  And  to  refine  and  purify  the 
heart,  what  better  than  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
We  can  think  much  upon  subjects,  not  gossip, 
or  tbe  latest  sensation,  or  dross.  Let  us  not 
spend  so  much  upon  personal  adornments ; 
give  so  much  precious  time  to  the  changes,  in 
the  “style,”  in  order  to  make  of  our  poor, 
dying  bodies  walking  fashion  plates,  that  we 
ourselves  despise  when  that  particular  style 
has  become  obsolete.  Can  we  account  for  such 
w'asted  energies? 

What  matter  how  fits  os  the  rai'i.ent? 

If  the  mind  like  the  lily  be  pare. 

And  the  heart  is  the  spirit's  meet  temple. 

Tbe  feet  that  no  evil  can  lure. 

Can  we  afford  thus  to  waste  our  energies 
when  so  much  may  be  done  for  self-improve 
ment,  so  much  for  the  suffering,  the  wayward, 
the  benighted  in  our  midst,  the  heathen 
abroad,  and  the  Church  to  which  we  are  so 
much  indebted? 

Mrs.  Susan  Birdsall  Roberts. 


A  DOG’S  LIFE. 

To  those  who  think  of  dogs  as  only  the 
friends  and  playmates  of  men,  it  it  very  pain¬ 
ful  to  see  how  very  seriously  they  are  made  to 
take  life  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  parts  of 
Switzerland,  where  they  are  beasts  of  burden 
and  have  to  draw  carts.  It  is  very  pathetic  to 
observe  their  efforts  at  play,  though  in  a  cart, 
when  they  meet  a  brother  dog  who  is  free. 
And  how  patient  and  good-humored  they  are  I 
Their  masters  seem  never  to  pet  them  or  ad¬ 
dress  a  civil  word  to  them,  and  yet  the  dogs 
aie  always  faithful  and  most  willing  to  work. 
In  another  respect,  too,  they  are  patterns  to 
human  workers,  and  that  is  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  times  and  places  when  they  ought  to 
rest.  While  the  milk  which  they  have 
brought  is  being  distributed,  they  lie  down 
and  wait  until  it  is  time  to  continue  their 
round  of  calls.  Has  the  life  led  by  these 
dogs,  who  have  been  made  beasts  of  burden, 
given  rise  to  the  phrase  that  “So-and-so  leads 
a  dog’s  life,”  when  we  mean  a  miserable  one? 


WOILD’NT  USE  FALSE  BEYS. 

The  notion  that  alcohol  may  do  good,  be¬ 
cause,  for  a  moment,  it  seems  to  do  good, 
was  well  answered  y  a  physician’s  response 
to  a  man  who  was  too  much  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  man  had  said  to 
the  doctor,  “What  do  you  think  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  alcohol  on  the  digestion,  doctor?” 

“I  think  its  influence  is  bad,”  said  the  phy¬ 
sician. 

“But  a  little  whiskey  taken  just  before  a 
meal  is  the  only  key  that  will  open  my  appe¬ 
tite,  doctor.  ? 

“I  don’t  believe  in  opening  things  with  false 
kevB.”  answered  the  other. 

This  response  was  particularly  applicable, 
for  a  falsely  stimulated  appetite  is  a  sure 
prelude  to  indigestion.  One  very  hopeful  fea¬ 
ture  of  temperance  reform  is  in  the  fact  that 
thirty-nine  out  of  our  forty  five  States  have 
made  scientific  temperance  education  manda¬ 
tory  in  the  public  schools. 


JAPAN’S  FIB8T  STEAM  GUNBOAT. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Japanese  hated 
the  foreign  devil  as  much  as  the  Chinese  do 
now.  But  the  foreign  devil  has  money,  and 
money  can  make  even  a  Chinaman’s  mare  go. 
The  subterranean  mineral  wealth  of  China  is 
almost  illimitable.  She  could  supply  tbe  world 
with  coals  and  iron  for  a  thousand  years. 
To  this  fact  I  believe  tbe  country  will  owe  its 
future  advancement,  fur,  mind  you,  Johnnie 
Foo  Choo  is  quite  as  sensible  of  tbe  value  of 
saxpence  as  Sandy  M’Farlane  himself  is.  By 
tbe  way,  did  ever  you  hear  of  the  adventure 
that  befell  Japan’s  first  steam  gunboat?  You 
see,  on  her  trial  trips  we  had  lent  them  a 
Scotch  enigneer  —  man  -  of  -  war’s  man,  of 
course.  But  on  her  last  measured  mile  trial 
the  bumptious  little  Jap  skipper  dismissed 
Scottie.  His  officers  knew  all  about  it  now, 
he  said.  So  back  came  our  engineer,  and  tbe 
Japanese  gunboat  went  off  seawards,  rejoic¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless  the  commander  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  concluded  he’d  better  hang  by  her  a  bit. 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  he  did.  At  dawn  next 
day  the  officer  of  tbe  watch — a  big,  hairy 
midshipman  —  entered  the  first  lieutenant’s 
cabin.  “Can’t  make  out  what  the  Jap’s  up  to, 
sir,”  he  said  “Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 
“Well,  sir,  she’s  doing  nothing  but  steaming 
round  and  round  in  a  circle,  like  a  bloomin’ 
duck  with  a  broken  wing!"  Half  an  hour 
afterwards,  taking  the  Scotch  engineer  with 
him,  the  lieutenant  boarded  tbe  Jap,  then 
the  mystery  was  explained.  The  Japanese 
engineers  had  forgotten  how  to  stop  the  en¬ 
gines,  so,  as  they  could  not  enter  harbor  under 
full  seam,  and  as  they  did  not  want  to  go  to 
sea  again,  they  bad  adopted  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  steering  round  and  round  in  a 
circle.  And  this  game  they  had  kept  up 
nearly  all  night  long!  Yes,  the  Japs  are  won¬ 
derfully  clever,  but  if  you  ever  want  to  see  a 
Jap  man  o’-war  officer  in  a  real  rage,  just  ask 
him  about  the  trial  trip  of  their  first  steam 
gunboat.  — Exchange. 


A  TOUCHING  EPITAPH 

Human  nature  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  world.  Have  you  seen  that  touching  lit 
tie  epitaph,  translated  by  Edwin  Arnold?  It 
alludes  to  the  joyous  romps  of  the  Japanese 
children  after  the  dragon  fly,  and  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Japan’s  most  famous  woman  poet  on 
the  death  of  her  little  seven  year-old  lad: 

My  chaser  of  the  dragon-fly 
My  eon  1  my  ron  I 

How  far,  I  wonder,  have  those  little  feet 
This  sad  day  ran  ? 


“Grandma,”  said  little  four-year  old  Austin 
as  he  twined  his  arms  lovingly  about  his 
grandmother’s  neck,  “you’ll  never  know  how 
much  I  love  you  till  you  have  a  child  of  your 
own.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


Go  into  the  best 
Grocery  Stores 
in  any  city — the 
stores  that  have 
the  most  in¬ 
telligent  trade 
— and  ask 
them  what  is 
best  for  wash¬ 
ing  and  clean¬ 
ing.  They’ll  tell  you,  “Pearl¬ 
ine.”  Ask  them  how  the 
imitations  compare  with  it,  in 
quality  and  in  sales.  They’ll 
tell  you  that  they’re  far  be¬ 
hind.  What  does  this  show? 
Why,  that  the  people  who 
have  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  things  to  wash,  and 
who  would  be  least  likely  to 
risk  these  things  with  any 
dangerous  washing  compound 
— it  shows  that  these  people 
have  proved  to  themselves 
that  Pearline  is  the  best 
And  it  certainly  is.  44s 
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A  SPECIAL  WORD  TO  0R61N1STS  AND 
CHOIRMASTERS. 

We  receive  from  music  publishers  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  review,  a  large  number  of  anthems  and 
songs  intended  for  church  use.  All  are  care 
fully  examined  with  a  view  to  presenting  their 
leading  characteristics  to  the  organists  and 
choir  members  in  Presbyterian  churches.  We 
have  noticed  with  regret  this  season  that  there 
is  on  the  market  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  very  poor  music  for  use  in  churches. 
That  publishers  print  music  of  an  inferior 
character  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  it.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  it 
is  largely  explained,  we  think,  by  the  un 
familiarity  of  choirs  with  the  good  music 
available.  Certain  publishers  seem  to  be  “on 
the  inside  track”  with  many  choirs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  organists 
and  choir  members  having  gotten  into  a  rut, 
stay  there,  using  the  same  old  music,  or  new 
music  of  the  same  kind,  without  proper 
efforts  to  find  a  better  variety. 

From  responses  to  questions  addressed  to 
several  of  the  leading  music  publishers,  we 
gather  that  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
new  pieces  of  sacred  music  are  published 
annually  by  each  house.  Here  is  an  enormous 
reservoir  to  draw  from,  and  publishers  will 
willingly  select  anthems  of  good  character, 
and  for  very  little  expense,  send  specimen 
copies  to  any  address.  Beside  communicating 
directly  with  the  publishers,  consult  the 
Church  Music  Department  of  The  Evangelist. 
Advertisements  of  some  of  the  music  houses 
can  always  be  found  here,  and  in  the  reviews 
of  new  music  will  be  found  mentioned  some  of 
the  best  of  the  sacred  music  of  all  publishers. 
Personal  letters  to  the  Musical  Editor  on  the 
subject  of  music  in  the  church  will  receive 
careful  attention,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  this  department  a  personal 
help  to  all  concerned  or  interested  in  this 
branch  of  public  worship. 

A  HINT  TO  MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  George  C.  Martin,  the  organist  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  an  article  on  “The  Pres 
ent  State  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  Church  of 
England,”  says  that  “in  places  other  than 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  music,  the 
condition  of  things  is  deplorable.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  frequently  the  music  is 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  be 
suffered  outside  the  walls  of  a  church.”  He 
speaks  of  the  bad  quality  of  voices  caused  by 
bad  tone  production,  of  faulty  intonation, 
and  in  short,  finds  the  same  trouble  in  the 
country  parishes  of  England  that  is  common 
to  many  of  our  own  churches.  Dr.  Martin 
regrets  the  fact  that  “there  is  no  recognized 
school  of  the  art  of  choir  training,  and  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  is  scanty.  So,  unless  a 
man  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  trained  in 
a  good  choir,  he  has  little  opportunity  of  gain 
ing  any  experience.  What  is  really  wanted  is 
a  school  where  pupils  may  see  for  themselves 
how  voices  should  be  trained.” 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  our  many  colleges 
and  conservatories  of  music.  So  far  as  we 
know  there  are  but  two  of  the  musical  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  country  that  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  church  music.  It  is  an  important 
field  which  should  be  cultivated  at  once.  A 
course  in  choir  training  should  embrace  the 
fundamental  principles  of  voice  production, 
the  art  of  teaching  or  drilling  a  chorus  or 
quartet,  and  the  art  of  conducting.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  these  active  elements  the  student 
should  study  the  organ  harmony  and  coun¬ 


terpoint,  and  attend  lectures  on  the  history 
and  analysis  of  church  music.  Will  not  more 
of  our  music  schools  establish  a  church  music 
department? 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  anthems  and  songs  of 
various  degrees  of  merit.  Those  mentioned 
below  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  church  ser¬ 
vice: 

One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought  (Ambrose), 
arranged  by  O.  B.  Brown.  This  is  a  very  g'ood 
quartet  arrangement  for  the  popular  solo. 

Just  as  I  Am,  by  Beatrice  Harvey  Dobbs. 
A  soprano  solo,  with  chorus  accompaniment. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  style  of  church  music 
represented  by  this  setting  of  the  hjmn,  for  it 
would  take  but  little  to  change  it  to  a  jingle 
of  the  worst  type.  If  sung  carefully  and  the 
rhythm  not  too  strongly  marked,  it  will  be 
quite  effective,  and  will  be  useful  in  some 
choirs. 

Far  Down  the  Ages,  by  Coldham  Hall.  A 
melodious  and  fairly  interesting  anthem  for 
chorus.  Unison  passages  abound,  and  the 
music  is  not  difficult. 

One  Soweth,  Another  Reapeth,  by  F.  C. 
Maker.  An  easy  and  effective  harvest  an 
them,  for  four  solo  voices  and  chorus.  The 
latter  has  but  little  to  do. 

Behold,  I  have  given  You  Every  Herb. 
by  H.  Elliot  Button.  A  thanksgiving  anthem 
of  great  merit  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 
Tho  solo  part  is  very  attractive,  and  the 
chorus  parts  are  well  written  and  singable. 
The  anthem  is  quite  easy. 

•Sing,  O  Ye  Heavens,  by  H.  A.  Cruick 
shank,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon.  An  anthem  suitable 
for  harvest  and  general  use,  for  soprano  solo 
and  chorus.  While  presenting  no  great  diffi 
culties  to  a  choir,  there  are  points  which  will 
require  care  for  proper  rendition.  The  an¬ 
them  is  full  of  interest,  and  represents  a  high 
type  of  anthem  construction,  without  appear¬ 
ing  studied  and  artificial. 

From  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York: 

Carmina  for  the  Sunday-School,  compiled 


A  church,  within  cne  hour  of  New  York,  desires  to  se¬ 
cure  a  leader  to  take  eoti'  e  ebarve  of  its  music  for  Sun¬ 
day  two  services,  Sunday-school  and  two  we-'klv  prayer- 
meetiDKS  In  the  rooKregsiion  of  over  500  there  is  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  eood  chcrus  cboir.  The  enKSKcni)  nt  may 
begin  May  L  1896,  but  preparatory  work  should  be  under¬ 
taken  this  fall. 

It  is  required  that  the  leader  shall  be  of  excellent  moral 
character  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  church  services 
sndwork.  Applications,  accompanied  by  references  as 
to  qualification,  experience  acd  character  with  sia'e. 
ment  of  amount  of  com^nsation  wanted  may  he  atl- 
dressed,  Uav,  New  York  Evangelist,  88  Union  SquHre, 
New  York. 


Choristers  I 

Do  You  Take  The  Parish  Choir? 
If  not,  why  not? 

Published  Monthly.  Four  Pages  of  the  best  new  sheet 
music  for  choir  puiposes  for  two  cepts  n  copy.  Catalogue 
of  nearly  700  numners  free. 

The  Parish  Choir,  Boston,  Mass. 


Metropolitan  Collie  of  Music, 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  regular  sessions  have  begun  and  offer  exceptional 
advantages. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

Terms  moderate.  Particulars  on  application. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 


Kifty-two  Organ  Xalke.  ig. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Wind,  of 
Wind  &  Tone,  was  present,  and  by  way  of  explanation 
said,  “  We  offered  the  pipes  we  specified  because  they 
were  cheaper,  and  we  thought  they  would  suit  an 
ordinary  congregation,  in  which  few  of  the  people 
know  anything  about  organs,  just  as  well  as  finer 
toned  and  more  expensive  ones.  We  can  furnish 
pipes  the  same  in  size  and  weight  as  those  specified 
by  Farrand  &  Votey  for  considerably  less  than  they 
ask.” 

“  How  can  you  do  that?  ”  asked  Mr.  Levelhead. 

“  Weil,  Farrand  &  Votey  make  their  own  pipes,  and 
for  their  own  organs  only.  It  is  expensive.  We  buy 
our  pipes  from  a  factory  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
organ  pipes  for  organ  builders,  and,  making  so  many, 
can  make  them  more  cheaply.” 

“  Do  you  always  get  exactly  the  mixture  of  metal, 
and  exactly  the  tone  you  wish?”  asked  Levelhead. 

"  It  may  not  be  exactly  so ;  but  it  is  near  enough, 
said  Wind. 

‘•How  about  the  electrical  mechanism?”  asked 
Levelhead. 

“  Farrand  &  Votey  make  theirs,  which  is  expen¬ 
sive,”  replied  Wind.  “We  buy  ours  from  an  electric 
Construction  Company,  which  is  cheaper.  There  we 
save  again,” 

"  Is  it  always  exactly  as  you  would  wish  it?”  asked 
Levelhead.  * 

“Well — ^perhaps  not  just  exactly,  but  it  always 
works  pretty  well,”  was  Wind’s  answer. 

Mr.  Wind  then  retired. 

“  It  is  the  old  question,”  said  Levelhead,  “  between 
machine  made  goods,  turned  out  in  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  to  suit  a  demand  for  goods  of  a  fair  average  qual¬ 
ity.  and  really  first-class  goods  specially  made  with 
great  care,  to  meet  a  demand  for  the  very  best. 

“  It  is  the  same,”  he  continued,  “  as  v/ith  ready 
made  clothing.  The  best  makers  will  give  you  fair 
material,  fairly  lined  and  fitting  fairly.  They  can’t  do 
more,  for  they  make  their  goods  to  sell  to  people  of 
average  means  and  taste.  But  if  you  want  the  best 
material,  with  the  best  linings  and  trimmings,  of  the 
best  workmanship  and  best  fit,  you  must  go  to  a  first- 
class  tailor  and  pay  for  a  first-class  suit.” 


niiller  &  Abel, 

(Late  of  the  Rootuvolt  Or^an  Worka) 

MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

CHURCH, 

CHAMBER. 

CONCERT, 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  vaUHoaue. 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

By  Reef  end  Cate.  A  new  book  for  Siting 
SchoolijJSinging  Claues,  Convention!  and  Intti- 
tntea.  The  beat  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Xverything  in  it  is  new*  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

TREBLE  CLEF  CHOIR. 

By  fi.  F.  Reel  A  D.  B.  Towntr.  For  women’s  voices. 
Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Music.  Glees,  Part 
Songs,  etc.,  composed  and  airanged  expressly  for 
this  book.  There  is  also  a  short  Momentary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORCAN  ALBUM. 

Edited  by  P.F.CampiRlIe.  A  collection  of  Preludes, 
OiTertoriea  and  music  for  all  occasions,  selected 
from  the  works  of  tha  beat  writers.  Price,  |3xa 
postpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com¬ 
position.  Sheets  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor¬ 
ated  for  tearing.  Price  15  cents  postpaid.  ^ 

THE  JOHK  CHURCH  CO., 
OIMCIHMATI-HBfr  TOBK-  VHICACO 


New  Music  Books 

For  Social  Mfbtinos: 

Christian  Endeavor  Hymns,  $30  per  100 

Fob  Revival  MrETiNOt: 

Gospei  Hymns,  Nos.  5  &  6  Combined 


Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrau.  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Smalt  Mut^ic  Ty lie  Edition,  $45  per  100 
For  Mid-Week  Meetings  and  Sunday  schools; 

Seiect  Song^  No.  3,  cioth,  $40  per  100 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

I  76  Bast  9th  St..  New  York.  215  Wabash  Av..  Chlcac<w 
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and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Mudge,  D.  D. , 
and  the  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Turner.  This  is  a 
book  for  use  in  Sunday  schools  which  appar¬ 
ently  has  been  compiled  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  editors  have 
tried  to  put  the  best  music  available  before 
the  children  of  the  Sunday  school.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  book  reveals  a  large  proper 
tion  of  the  best  tunes  in  existence,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  of  inferior  music.  It  is  a 
book  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  endorse, 
although  we  venutre  to  hope  that  a  second 
edition  may  be  improved  by  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  tunes  which  are  not  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  The  range  of  children’s  voices  has 
been  considered  in  the  choice  of  tunes,  and  to 
quote  from  the  preface : 

“The  design  has  been  to  accomplish  for  the 
Sunday  school,  within  the  limits  of  hymnals 
for  youth,  what  has  been  done  for  the  wor 
ship  of  the  greater  congregation. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  Scrip 
tural  hymns,  and  a  larger  number  of  didactic 
hymns  of  high  character  admitted  than  would 
be  appropriate  in  a  book  for  adults.  A  selec¬ 
tion  has  been  added  for  teachers’  meetings  and 
Sunday  school  prayer-meetings,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  welcome. 

Copious  indexes  have  been  furnished  to 
facilitate  the  intelligent  and  ready  use  of  the 
hymns,  with  the  hope  that  the  service  of  song 
in  the  school  may  be  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  other  exercises,  and  made  as  much  a 
part  of  the  worship  as  it  is  in  the  church  ser¬ 
vice.  ” 

COR  K  ES  PONDEh  CE. 

Rosevillx,  N.  J..  Sept.  28th,  1864. 
To  the  Musical  Editor  of  Tbb  EvanoxLiIST 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  found  myself  for  the  past 
few  weeks  turning  to  the  “Church  Music” 
column  of  The  Evangelist  before  looking  at 
any  other  portion  of  the  paper,  and  I  have 
been  pleased  and  edified  by  much  that  I  have 
found  there.  My  particular  belief  and  “hob¬ 
by”  has  always  been,  as  a  choir  director,  that 
the  musical  numbers  should  be  good  and  dig¬ 
nified  and  worthy  of  their  rightful  place  as 
extremely  important  elements  of  the  public 
worship.  For  our  average  congregations,  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  any  religious  efficacy  in 
what  are  termed  “jingle”  tunes,  that  may 
not  with  equal  force  be  extracted  from  the 
nobler  compositions  if  properly  rendered. 
Then,  too,  the  reflex  influence  of  the  better 
music  must  essentially  ennoble  the  text  to 
which  it  is  wedded.  Indeed,  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  church  text  it  is  difficult  to  find 
much  that  permits  of  “jingle”  treatment  with¬ 
out  doing  absolute  violence  to  all  the  proprie¬ 
ties  and  belittling  the  subject  so  treated. 

In  your  issue  of  last  week  I  noted  your  com¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  playing  through  a 
familiar  congregational  tune  before  singing. 
While  the  practice  does  consume  about  one 
minute  of  time,  yet  if  inspiringly  played,  it 
will  arouse  and  prepare  the  whole  congrega 
tion  for  joining  heartily.  It  has  often  seemed 
to  me,  that  if  time  is  valuable,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  the  pastor  dispense  with 
the  long  reading  of  five  or  six  stanzas  when 
the  worshippers  all  have  books,  and  presuma¬ 
bly  are  able  to  read.  Many  of  the  hymns  are 
so  familiar  that  they  can  be  repeated  by  most 
congregations  without  the  book,  and  yet  the 
pastor  will  wade  through  its  entire  length 
every  time.  The  reading  of  one  stanza  would 
allow  ample  time  for  all  to  “find  the  place” 
and  be  ready  to  sing.  This  is  the  general 
practice  in  the  church  with  which  I  am  now 
connected,  and  it  works  admirably. 

Oeoroe  R.  Ewan. 

Musical  Director  Central  M.  E.  Church,  Newark,  N.J. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood-as  advocat¬ 
ing  the  omission  of  a  suitable  prelude  to  the 
tune.  This  can  be  played  in  a  way  which  will 
effectually  stir  up  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggest  the  tune  without  playing  all  of 
it.  As  for  the  reading  of  the  whole  hymn  by 
the  minister,  it  is  seldom  necessary. — Eo. 


Cbristian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Rov.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Wouderful  Teachinas. 

Oct.  16.  (4o(l.  .lohn  4 : 19  26. 

16.  Lite,  jolinn:!?^. 

17.  Fruit.  MatthfW  18:1-28. 

18.  Reward.  Matthew  19 : 23-80. 

1'.).  Warulnu.  Mat k  9:88-50. 

20.  Pardon.  Luke  16 ;  11-82. 

21.  Topic— Which  of  Christ's  teaobiuKS  seem*  to 
you  moot  wonderful 7  Mark  1:22:  Isaiah9:6. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  book  was  published,  en¬ 
titled,  “Ecce  Homo,”  which  was  widely  read 
and  criticized  both  with  favor  and  disfavor. 
At  the  close  of  each  chapter  which  discussed 
the  person,  or  claims,  or  teachings  of  Jesus, 
there  came  a  climax  which  necessitated  the 
conclusion.  He  was  more  than  a  Man.  No 
mere  man  could  think,  or  speak,  or  act  as  He 
did,  or  presume  to  claim  for  himself  what  He 
did.  No  insane  dreamer  or  scheming  impos¬ 
tor  could  conceive  of  what  He  assumed.  The 
kindgom  of  which  He  spoke  as  His  own  had 
in  it  all  the  elements  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
kingdoms,  and  was  at  the  same  time  greater 
than  all  of  them  combined,  and  its  real  great¬ 
ness  consisted  in  that  which  none  of  them  per¬ 
ceived.  JAsus  was  born  a  King,  and  inherited 
His  kingdom  and  purchased  it  and  subdued  it, 
and  it  was  universal  and  eternal.  Here  was 
One  superhuman.  He  came  from  heaven.  He 
revealed  God.  Never  man  spake  like  this 
Man.  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

The  chapter  in  the  “Evidences  of  Chris 
tianity,”  by  President  Mark  Hopkins  on  “The 
Condition,  Character,  and  Claims  of  Christ,” 
brings  out  with  great  clearness  and  power  the 
truth  that  one  born  and  living  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  with  a  character  so  lofty  and  divine  above 
all  other  men’s,  and  making  claims  fur  him¬ 
self  so  transcendantly  above  what  the  human 
mind  had  ever  dreamed  in  its  wildest  imagi¬ 
nations,  must  be  what  He  claimed  to  be, 
the  Son  of  God. 

Dr  Horace  Bushnell’s  little  volume,  or  chap¬ 
ter,  on  “The  Character  of  Jesus,”  is  also  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  ever  written  on 
this  (Ktint.  The  testimony  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  ages  in  all  departments  of  life, 
such  as  Napoleon  and  Bossuet,  has  been  that 
Jesus  was  greatsr  than  themselves,  and  more 
than  man.  And  those  who  have  rejected  His 
claims  and  disbelieved  His  words  have  been 
forced  to  express  their  unbounded  admiration 
for  His  character.  Thomas  Hughes,  in  his 
volume  on  the  “Manliness  of  Christ,”  has 
shown  that  He  was  the  manliest  of  men. 

And  the  Biblical  idea  of  Christ  transcends 
the  highest  idea  of  men  and  sets  Him  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe  for  their  worship. 
Everything  iu  the  Bible  is 

Chris  :uceutrio. 

From  Adam  to  His  day  everything  pointed  to 
Him,  and  this  looking  and  longing  was  inten¬ 
sified  from  Abraham  and  David  and  Isaiah 
and  all  the  prophets  until  the  fullness  of  time 
had  come. 

Isaiah  speaks  the  voice  of  their  expectation : 
“The  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulders ; 
and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting 
Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.”  This  gives 
Him  a  name  above  every  name.  Wisdom, 
power,  love,  and  dominion  are  to  be  His  above 
all.  What  were  they  not  warranted  in  expect 
ing  of  the  Messiah?  It  is  not  strange  that 
they  did  not  recognize  Him  with  their  carnal 
ideas  of  these  attributes.  They  wanted  Him 
to  be  like  Csesar,  and  crucified  Him  because 
He  was  not.  Spiritual  and  eternal  things 
were  beyond  their  vision.  And  His  disciples, 
as  well  as  others  who  heard  Him,  made  the 
same  mistake,  and  only  now  and  then  caught 
a  glimpse  of  His  greatness  and  glory.  The 
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nearest  thing  yet  to  clear  vision  was  when 
Jesus  asked  Peter,  “Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?” 
and  he  answered,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  Ood.  ”  This  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  Christ’s  teachings,  because  it 
includes  them  all.  He  was  Himself  gieater 
than  the  sum  of  all  His  word  and  works.  The 
stream  is  not  so  high  as  its  source. 

The  Gospels  all  have  one  theme,  to  show 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy  and  tne  Son  of  Ood.  John 
says  explicitly  that  he  wrote  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  life  was 
through  believing  in  Him ;  and  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  he  concludes  with  a  “therefore,” 
giving  proof  on  this  point.  Not  quite  so 
directly,  but  none  the  less  really  do  they  all 
select  and  state  these  facts.  Christ  himself 
said  to  those  who  would  have  proof  of  Hie 
claims.  My  words  and  works  attest  them. 

Those  who  heard  His  teachings  recognized 
His  authority.  Their  force  came  from  what 
He  himself  was;  He  knew  all  things  of  God 
and  men  and  was  the  Teacher.  He  had 
original  jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  was 
their  Lord.  His  authority  was  undenied  and 
self  contained.  He  could  say  as  Jehovah  did 
to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush  when  he  asked 
for  authority,  “I  AM  hath  sent  you.”  Christ 
said,  “Before  Abraham  was  I  am.”  This  was 
the  only  explanation  and  the  last  analysis  of 
His  authority.  He  was  eternally  self-existent 
and  divine.  He  was  also 

The  Word. 

He  taught  with  authority  and  about  Him¬ 
self.  He  alone  revealed  Ood  and  heavenly 
things,  what  had  been  and  shall  be.  He  was 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  What 
He  said  was  law  and  truth  and  the  way  of  life. 
He  could  say.  Believe  Me,  and  believe  in  Me 
and  live.  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
Me  as  God,  for  I  and  the  Father  are  One. 

Not  all  the  words  of  Christ,  wonderful  as 
they  are,  can  fully  reveal  Himself,  nor  can  we 
receive  or  hear  what  He  can  reveal.  What 
He  revealed  must  have  been  only  a  small  part 
of  what  He  knew,  although  beyond  man’s 
comprehension  and  to  him  the  mystery  of 
Godliness.  Not  only  in  words,  but  in  other 
respects  was  He  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh” 
and  “full  of  grace  and  truth.”  This  unveiling 
of  divinity  was  to  man,  looking  darkly  with 
worldly  vision,  partial  and  limited  by 
man’s  needs;  for  man  cannot  see  God,  who 
although  eternally  revealing  is  never  revealed. 
Tlie  last  analysis  of  the  divine  character  is,  “I 
am  that  I  am.”  Christ  said,  I  am  the  Bread 
of  Life,  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  and  the  Life.  I  am  the  Vine. 

Jesus  taught  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  His 
disciples  recognized  that  God  was  greater  than 
His  kingdom,  which  came  in  the  person  of 
the  Son,  and  they  preached  Jesus,  the  Christ. 
This  was  the  sum  of  their  teaching,  as  it  was 
of  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  work,  as 
Teacher  and  Spirit  of  Truth,  was  to  show  the 
things  of  the  Christ.  So  did  the  Holy  Spirit 
!  magnify  this  truth  that  He  did  not  speak  of 
Himself  that  He  might  honor  the  Son  of  God. 

And  Paul  preached  Jesus,  the  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified.  It  was  the  Christ  who  was 
crucified,  who  was  Himself  greater  than  all 
that  He  revealed  and  did  and  suffered.  No 
other  one  could  have  atoned  for  sin  and  saved 
sinners.  ;,‘His  miracles,  as  His  words,  were 
only  signs  of  Himself.  Christ  himself  is  the 
Wonderful,  and  our  faith  rests  in  His  words, 
because  they  are  His.  Not  they,  but  Christ  in 
His  own  person  saves  us,  and  our  faith  is  in 
Him.  the  Christ  of  God. 

The  Food  Bzposttlon 

is  an  educator  for  housekeepers.  Too  are  not  obliged  to 
atteod  it  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Borden’s  Peerless 
Evaporated  Cream.  Tour  Grocer  can  supply  you;  al¬ 
ways  ready ;  uniform  results  assured.  Insist  on  having 
Borden's. 
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if  there  is  an^hing  like  a  return  of  ordinary  pros¬ 
perity,  the  demand  will  soon  necessitate  a  marked 
revival  of  manufactures.  Railroad  construction  has 


The  Finandal  Outlook  for  Fall. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  more  hopeful  feeling  in 
the  air  as  the  air  itself  grows  crisp  with  the  approach 
of  the  autumn  frosts.  Still  the  improvement' is  very 
slow  and  cautious.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of 
anything  like  a  speculative  gayety  in  the  market, 
few  are  taking  any  risks,  and  most  people  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  other  man  to  take  the  initiative.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  government  is  distinctly  improved  and 
this  fact  supports  the  market  generally.  For  the 
time  being  at  least,  there  is  very  little  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  treasury  and  moreover  there  is  a  lull 
in  the  talk  on  financial  theories  and  problems. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  retail  stocks  tell 
us  that  in  most  lines  the  supplies  are  short  and  that 


liftuanjciat. 


lifiimttclal. 


Works  on  Sundays 

and  holidays,  night  and 

Sday,  year  after  year. 
Who  does?  Interest; 
it  never  stops.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  whether  you  get 
3^  or  6%.  We  send 
our  pamphlet  free. 


almost  stopped,  even  the  repairs  being  limited  to 
what  is  ab^utuy  necessary.  This  has  a  very  un¬ 
favorable  effect  on  the  great  iron  industry,  and  other 
trades  suffer  in  sympathy. 

The  great  cereals  will  not  make  a  very  satisfactory 
showing.  The  crops  will  be  under  the  average  and 
rat,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  prices  have  fellen  to  a  most 
disMuraging  level.  The  farmer  is  in  a  very  anxious 
frame  of  mind  and  will  be  a  cautious  customer  all 
Uucough  the  winter. 

There  is  only  a  languid  interest  in  securities  of 
every  description ;  the  foreign  demand  is  slight,  and 
Americans  are  unusuallv  timid  in  their  own  selec¬ 
tions.  The  old  and  good  companies  are  now  reaping 
the  benefit  of  their  record  and  reputation.  People 
are  contented  with  a  very  moderate  return  on  their 
capital,  provided  they  have  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
hcmesty  of  those  who  Wndle  the  investments. 

Commenting  on  the  situation.  The  Tribune  said  on 
Monday : 

“  October  opened  with  a  lar^r  business  than  that 
of  September,  as  is  natural.  The  quarterly  parents 
ordinarily  swell  transactions,  and  if  the  fall  trade 
amounts  to  anything,  it  is  felt  by  the  first  week  of 
October.  Thus  in  shipments  of  goods  and  in  pay¬ 
ments  through  banks  the  increase  over  September  or 
August  should  be  considerable,  although  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  orders  for  goods  deliver¬ 
able  in  the  future.  But  the  car  movements  at  St. 
Louis  are  smaller  than  a  month  ago,  and  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  just  the  same ;  and  while  the  railway  tonnage, 
eastbound  from  Chicago,  is  10  per  cent,  more  than  a 
month  ago,  and  the  total  lake  and  rail  tonnage  over 
10  per  cent,  larger,  the  decrease  compared  with  last 
vear  is  37  per  cent,  for  the  week,  against  28  per  cent, 
last  week,  37  the  week  before,  14  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  19  the  first  week.  The  payments 
throng  the  principal  clearing  houses  have  bMn  11.8 
per  cent,  laimr  than  last  year  for  the  first  week  of 
October,  but  ^.8  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  1892,  and 
the  payments  through  all  clearii^  houses  in  Septem¬ 
ber  were  $189,000,000,  or  not  q^uite  6  per  cent,  uir^r 
than  last  year,  but  $1,289,000,000,  or  27  per  cent,  small¬ 
er  than  in  1892. 


The  Provident 


** Pointers  for  the  Proficient.^* 

PaetK  for  the  Inexperienced. 
Inform  yourself  of  Secured  Life  Income  Investment 
which  affords  advantaees  elsewhere  unobtainable, 
through  L.  A.  HILL  A  CO..  106  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OFTHK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  TKARB'  aXPBRIUlCa. 

Send  for  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omcKS: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokaie. 

Wash. 


FOR  SALE  AT  PAR  FOR  CASH. 

lOO  Shares  ($10,000)  of  stock  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  well-established  publications  in  the  country :  has 
been  a  stable  property  for  a  decade ;  earned,  till  the  de¬ 
pression  of  last  year,  an  average  of  1.8  per  cent,  for  five 
years,  and  for  two  years  an  average  of  20  per  cent.:  is 
earning  good  ptofits  now  and  seems  sure  to  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable  m  the  ftttare  than  at  any  time  in  the  pa^t :  Is  stai- 
ble  because  of  the  nature  of  its  service ;  Is  controlled  by 
conservative  men  of  bigbest  character  and  owned  as  an 
Investment.  These  shares  will  be  sold  only  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  acceptable  to  them.  Full  investixation  invited 
in  person  or  by  expert.  An  unusually  safe  and  profita¬ 
ble  investment.  Address  'TNViesTMKHT.*'  care  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


j  4.5  .Milk  St., 

Jl  TUSl  ^Os  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  meuuuu  I'l.c  Lvnnxellst, 


The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  18931 

It  is  now  issuioig  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  91^0,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  6^  on 
$60,  and  participate  in  1-3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  let,  aubscrtbera  over  5,000, 

••  assets,  $858,04:9.03. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

ao3  Broadway,  New  York. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trusts* 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbt- 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  indivldualt 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vloe-Pre* 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES! 


DAirm.  D.  Lord, 
SaMCRL  SlXlAN. 

O.  Wmus  Jamrb, 

John  A.  SrawAKT, 

John  Habbbn  Rhoadis, 
Anson  Phrlfs  Stokrs. 
Gbobox  Buss, 

WIU.UM  LUBKT, 

John  Crobbt  Bbown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino. 
Chablrs  S.  Smith. 


I^inanclal 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHllA.,  NXW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNKC.'KU  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flrat-class  Invest-  1  yi  VDfil’TnOTl'# 
ment  hecnrltles  for  cnstomers.  We  re-  All  »  COlilllCllI/ 
celve  accounts  of  Bulks.  Bankers'  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Q/iatlll'I'l'IOfi 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCVUl  ILlCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  lorelgn 
oonntries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  BIUh  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfer,  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  Issue  '  ommercial  and  Travellers’ 

Credit  *'^^**^’  ^  parts  of  tbe  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Propet  ties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Bents. 

No  10  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


IOWA  FARM 


Wm.  Rockepeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
Geohoe  F.  Vieior, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claplin. 


Hints  to  Investors 

mass  of  valuable  information,  and  teems  with  reliable 
and  Bound  advice  of  vital  intereet.  Sent  free. 

LANGDOM  a  CO..  88  Wall  8t„  New  York. 


SULO  GtjQl. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  23  yeais'  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
bigbest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  partlcnlars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

621  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  Isu 


St.  Paul  Realty 

would  seem  to  have  touched  the  lowest  point. 

$350  per  front  foot 

for  basiness  property  within  one-half  a  block  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  store  in  the  city. 

Other  Bargains  in  Proportion. 

MORTGAGE  LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 

20  TEARS'  RESIDENCE. 

10th  YEAR  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

References— Fisar  National  Bank. 

Mb.  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Noyes. 

Hon.  P.  H.  Kelly. 

C.  E.  D.  OLMSTED, 

828  Robert  Street,  corner  Fourth  Street, 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  deelre  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  ^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  ii  equal  In 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

Prospectus  tree  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatioi^ 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


LOMBARD 

AMD  OTSZB 

Western  Mortgages 

Bonght  for  OnsK 

CHARLES  E.  GIBSON, 

as  Milk  Street,  .  .  BOSTOM,  MASS. 


XUNt 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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YUMA  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

7^  GOLD  BONDS. 


THE  FARMERS*  LOAN  A  TRUST  00« 

Interest  Payable  January  A  July  in  New  York. 

The  Ynnia  Iniprovenient  Conpeny,  offers  at 

Rar  and  accrued  interest,  $429,0(10  of  its  First 
iortfraire  1%  Gold  Bonds  of  $1,000  each,  due 
1913.  Total  issue,  $500,000.  Careful  and  reliable 
estimates  show  that  the  net  earnings  will  be 
not  less  than  $176,000  per  annum. 

All  applications  for  bonds  must  be  addressed 
and  all  subscriptions  paid  to 

THB  FARMERS*  LOAN  A  TRUST  CO., 

New  York  City,  who  will  deliver  the  bonds  on 
receipt  of  applications  and  subscriptions.  In 
case  of  over  subscriptions,  the  bonds  will  be 
allotted  pro>rata  as  near  as  may  be. 

All  written  enquiries  and  requests  for  the 
prospectus,  and  form  of  application  must  be 
addressed  to 

THB  YUMA  IMPROVEMENT  CO.. 

UMITBD  BANK  BUILOINB, 

2  Wall  Strbkt,  Nkw  York  City. 

C.  h.  Van  Db  Watbk,  Secretary. 


WASmNGTON 


ASSETS 


UFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 

-  $  1 2,500,000 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Cona- 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Miliums, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 


It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 


your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nbw  York,  Slept.  28, 1893.” 

E.  S.  FRENCH.  2d  Y-Pres.  and  8npt  of  Agencies. 


21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1 19  Broadway. 


Eighty-second  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1894. 


STTHMABT  OT  A88KTS. 

ChMlilxBuikf, . $300,210  70 

BmI  Eitote, . 1,670,363  24 

United  StatM  Stooki,  (Ibrkat  Valna)  -  1,446,076  00 

Bwnk,  Truft  Co.,  and  Bailroad  Stooki  and  Bondi, 

(MaAot  Vilni),  ...  -  3,466,640  00 

Btato  and  CHty  Bondi,  (Market  Valia),  *  837,701  14 

Bon^  A  Mortragoi,  being  flnt  lien  on  Baal  Batata,  672,069  76 
Loana  on  Stooki,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  122,600  00 

Praminmi  nnoolleotM  and  in  bandi  of  Agonti,  661.470  83 

Intarait  dno  and  aoomed  on  lit  Jnly,  1804,  49,812  46 

$8,907,824  12 


UABIUTUSS. 

Oaib  Oaritil,  .  -  .  - 

Baiem  Framinm  Find, 

Baiam  for  Unpaid  Loaaai  and  olaimi, 
lat  Bnrplni,  ... 


•  $3,000,000  00 
4,404,080  00 
748,111  SO 
-  764,732  78 

$8,007,824  12 


DANIEL  A.  HKALD,  Prealdent. 

[  Vica-PrealdenU. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 
THOMAS  B,  GREENE, 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  l  AKa*t  finrrrtnripfl 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTO.  I  sacretaries. 


•THE  MOURNING  OF  THE  GLEN. 

By  Ian  Maoliaran. 

Dr.  MacLure  was  buried  dnring  the  great  snow- 
sto.ni,  which  is  still  spokeu  of,  and  will  remain  the 
standard  of  snowfall  in  Drumtochty  for  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  snow  was  deep  on  the  Monday,  and  the 
men  that  gave  notice  of  bis  funeral  bad  hard  work 
to  reach  the  doctor’s  distant  patients.  On  Tuesday 
morning  it  l)egan  tofnllaguin  in  heavy  fleecy  flakes, 
and  coiitiuuea  till  Thurs<)ay,  and  then  on  Thurs- 
c'ay  the  north  wiud  rose  anti  swept  the  snow  into 
the  hollows  of  the  road  that  went  to  the  upland 
farms,  and  built  it  into  a  huge  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  Glen  Urtacb,  and  laid  it  across  our  main  roads 
in  drifts  of  every  size  and  the  most  lovely  shapes, 
and  filled  up  crevices  in  the  bills  to  tbe  depth  of 
fifty  feet. 

On  Friday  morning  the  w  ind  had  sunk  to  passing 
gusts  that  powdered  your  coat  with  white,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  on  one  of  those  winter  landscapes 
no  townsman  can  imagine  and  no  countryman  ever 
forgets.  Tbe  Glen,  from  end  to  end  and  side  to 
side,  was  clothed  in  a  glistering  mantle,  white  as 
no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  it,  that  flung  its 
skirts  over  tbe  clumps  of  trees  and  scattered  farm¬ 
houses,  and  was  only  divided  where  the  Tochty  ran 
with  black,  swollen  stream.  The  great  moor  rose 
and  fell  in  swelling  billows  of  snow  that  arched 
themselves  over  the  burns,  running  deep  in  the 
mossy  ground,  and  hid  the  black  peat  bogs  with 
a  thin,  treacherous  crust.  Beiond,  the  bills  north¬ 
wards  and  westwards  stood  high  in  white  majesty, 
save  where  tbe  black  crags  of  Glen  Urtach  broke 
tbe  line,  and,  above  our  lower  Grampians,  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  distant  peaks  that  lifted  their  heads 
in  holiness  unto  God. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  day  for  William  Mao- 
Lure’s  funeral,  .rather  than  summer  time,  with  its 
flowers  and  golden  com.  He  bad  not  been  a  soft 
man,  nor  had  be  lived  an  easy  life,  and  now  he  was 
to  be  laid  to  rest  amid  tbe  austere  majesty  of  win¬ 
ter,  yet  in  the  shining  of  tbe  sun.  Jamie  Soutar, 
with  whom  I  toiled  across  tbe  Glen,  did  nut  think 
with  me,  but  was  gravely  concerned. 

“Nae  doot  it’s  a  graund  sicht:  the  like  u’t  is  no 
gien  tae  us  twice  in  a  generation,  an'  nae  king  was 
ever  carried  tae  his  tomb  in  sic  a  cathedral. 

"But  its  the  fouk  a’m  conseederin’,  and  boo  they 
'ill  win  through;  it’s  bard  eneuch  for  them  ’at’s 
on  the  roa<L  and  it’s  clean  impossibla  for  the  lave. 

‘“They  ’ill  dae  their  best  every  man  o’  them,  ye 
may  depend  on  that,  an’  bed  it  been  open  weather 
there  wudna  hev  been  six  able-bodied  men  missin’. 

“A’  wes  mad  at  them,  because  they  said  never 
onytbing  when  he  was  leevin’,  but  they  felt  for  a’ 
that  what  he  hed  dune,  an’,  a’  think,  he  kent  it  afore 
he  deed. 

“He  hed  juist  ae  faut,  tae  ma  thinkin’,  for  a’ 
never  jidged  the  waur  o’  him  for  his  tltcb  of  roch 
ness — guid  trees  hae  gnarled  bark — but  he  thocht 
ower  little  o’  himsel. 

“Noo,  gin  a’  hed  asked  him  boo  mony  fouk  wnd 
come  tae  his  beerial,  he  wud  hae  said,  ‘They  ’ill  be 
Drumsheugh  an’  jersel,  and  maybe  twa  or  three 
neebura  besides  the  minister,’  an’  the  fact  is  that 
nae  man  in  oor  time  wud  hae  sic  a  githerin’  if  it 
wereua  for  tne  storm. 

“You  see,”  said  Jamie,  who  had  been  counting 
heads  all  morning,  “  there’s  six  shepherds  in  Glen 
Urtach— they’re  shut  up  fast ;  an’  there  miebt  hae 
been  a  gude  half  dizen  frae  Dunlelth  wy,  an’  a’m 
telt  there’s  nae  road :  and  there’s  the  belch  Glen, 
nae  man  cud  cross  the  muir  the  day,  an’  it’s  aucht 
mile  roond and  Jamie  proceeded  to  review  the 
Glen  in  every  detail  of  age,  driftiness  of  road  and 
strength  of  body,  till  we  arrived  at  tbe  doctor’s 
cottage,  when  he  had  settled  on  a  reduction  of  fifty 
through  stress  of  weather. 

Drumsheugh  was  acknowledged  as  chief  mourner 
by  the  Glen,  and  received  us  at  the  gate  with  a 
laboured  attempt  at  everyday  manners. 

“  Ye’ve  hed  heavy  traivellin’,  a’  doot,  an’  ye  ’ill  be 
cauld.  It’s  hard  weather  for  the  sheep,  an’  a’m 
thinkin’  this  ’ill  be  a  feeding  storm. 

“There  wes  nae  use  trying  tae  digoot  the  front 
door  yestreen,  for  it  wud  hae  been  drifted  up  again 
before  morning.  We’ve  cleared  awa  the  snow  at 
the  back  for  the  prayer ;  ye  ’ill  get  in  at  the  kitchen 
door. 

“  There’s  a  puckle  Dunleith  men - ” 

“  Wha  f”  cned  Jamie  in  an  instant. 

“  Dunleith  men,”  said  Drumsheugh. 

“  Div  ye  mean  they’re  here,  wbar  are  they  ?” 

“  Drying  themsels  at  the  fire,  an’  no  withootneed; 
ane  of  them  gied  ower  the  head  in  a  drift,  and  his 
neeburs  bed  tae  pu’  him  oot. 

“  It  took  them  a  gude  fewer  oors  tae  get  across, 
an’  it  wes  coorse  work  ;  they  likit  him  weel  doon 
that  wy,  an’,  Jamie  man”— here  Drumsbeugh’s 
voice  changed  its  note,  and  his  public  manner  dis- 
appear^— what  div  ye  think  o’  this!  every  man 
o^them  hes  on  Lis  blacks.” 

“  It’s  mair  than  cud  be  expectid,”  said  Jamie ; 
“  but  whar  dae  yon  men  come  fra,  Drumsheughf” 

Two  men  in  plaids  were  descending  the  hill  behind 
the  doctor’s  cottage,  taking  three  feet  at  a  stride, 
and  carrying  long  staffs  in  their  bands. 

“  They’re  Glen  Urtach  men,  Jamie,  for  ane  o’ 
them  wes  at  Kildrummie  fair  wi’  sheep,  but  hoo 
they’ve  wun  doon  passes  me.” 

“  It  canna  be,  Drumsheugh,”  said  Jamie,  grratly 
excit^.  “  Glen  Urtach’s  steikit  up  wl’  sna  like  a 
locked  door. 

“  Ye’re  no  surely  frae  the  Glen,  lads,”  as  the  men 
leaped  the  dyke  and  crossed  to  the  back  door,  the 
snow  falling  from  their  plaids  as  they  walked. 

“  We’re  that  an’  nae  mistak,  but  a’  thocht  we 
wud  be  llckit  ae  place,  eh,  Chairlie  t  a’m  no  sae 
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weel  acquant  wi’  tbe  bill  on  this  side,  an’  there  wes 
some  kittle  (hazardous^  drifts.” 

“  It  wes  grand  o’  ye  tae  mak  tbe  attempt,’'  said 
Driimsbeu^  “  an’  a’m  gled  ye’re  safe.” 

“  He  cam  through  as  bad  himsel  tae  help  ma 
wif^’  wa4  Charlie’s  reply. 

‘“  They’re  three  mair  Urtach  shepherds  ’ill  come 
in  by  sune ;  they're  frae  Upper  Urtach,  an’  we  saw 
them  fording  tbe  river ;  ma  certes,  ic  took  them  a’ 
their  time,  for  it  wes  up  tae  their  waists  and  riuniu’ 
like  a  mill  lade,  but  they  jined  hands  and  cam  ower 
fine.”  And  the  Urtach  men  went  in  to  the  fire. 

The  Glen  began  to  arrive  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
Jamie,  from  a  point  of  vantage  at  the  gate,  and 
under  an  appearance  of  utter  indifference,  checked 
bis  roU  till  even  he  was  satisfied. 

‘‘Weelum  MacLure  ’ill  hae  the  beerial  he  deserves 
in  spite  o’  sna  and  drifts;  it  passes  a’  tae  see  hoo 
they’ve  gitbered  frae  far  and  near.” 

‘‘A’m  thinkin’  ye  can  colleck  thetn  for  the  minis¬ 
ter  noo,  Drumsheugh.  A’body’s  here  except  the 
heich  Glen,  an’  we  mairnna  lake  fur  them.” 

“Dinna  be  sae  sure  o’  that  Jamie.  Yon’.s  terrible 
like  them  on  the  road,  wi’  Whiunie  at  their  head;” 
and  so  it  wa^  twelve  in  all,  only  old  Adam  Koss 
absent,  detained  by  force,  being  eighty-two  years  of 
age. 

“It  wud  hae  been  temptin’  Providence  tae  cross 
the  muir.”  Whiunie  explained,  “and  its  a  fell  stap 
round;  a’  doot  we’re  laist.” 

“See,  Jamie^”  said  Drumsheugh,  as  he  went  to 
tbe  bouse,  “gin  there  be  ony  auteru  body  in  sicht 
afore  we  beg^n;  we  maun  mak  aliooances  tbe  day 
wi’  twa  feet  o’  sna  on  tbe  ground,  tae  say  uaetuin’ 
o’  drifts.” 

“There’s  something  at  the  turnin’,  and  its  no  fouk; 
it’s  a  machine  o'  some  kind  or  itfaer — maybe  a  bread 
cart  that’s  foebt  it  wy  up.” 

“Na,  it’s  no  that;  there’s  twa  horses,  ane  afore 
the  ither;  if  it’s  no  a  dog-cairt  wi’  twa  men  in  the 
front;  they  ’ll  be  cornin’  to  the  beerial.” 

‘‘What  wud  ye  sue,  Jamie,”  Hillocks  suggested, 
‘“but  it  miebt  be  some  o’  thae  Muirtown  doctors]* 
they  were  awfu’  chief  wi’  MacLure.” 

“  It’s  nae  Muirtown  doctors,”  cried  Jamie  in  great 
exultation,  “  nor  ony  ither  doctors.  A’  ken  thae 
horses,  aud  wha’s  ahint  them.  Quick,  man  Hil¬ 
locks,  stop  the  fouk,  aud  tell  Drumsheugh  tae  come 
oot,  fur  Lord  Kilspindie  hes  come  up  frae  Muirtown 
Castle.” 

Jamie  himself  slipped  behind,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  seen. 

“  It’s  the  resp^t  he’s  gettin’  the  day  frae  high  an’ 
low,”  was  Jamie's  husky  apology ;  “tae  think  o’ 
them  fechtiu’  their  wy  doou  frae  Glen  Urtach,  and 
toiling  round  frae  the  heich  Glen,  an’  his  lordship 
driving  through  tbe  drifts  a’  tbe  road  frae  Muir- 
towD,  juist  tae  honour  'Weelum  MacLure’s  beerial. 

“  It’s  nae  ceremony  the  day,  ye  may  lippen  tae  it ; 
it’s  the  bert  brocht  the  fouk,  an’  ye  can  see  it  in 
their  faces  ;  ilka  man  hes  his  ain  reason,  an’  he’s 
thinkin’  on’t,  though  he’s  speakin’  o’  naethin’  but 
the  storm  ;  he’s  mindin’  the  day  Weelum  pued  him 
oot  frae  the  jaws  o’  death,  or  the  nicht  he  savit  the 
gude  wife  in  her  oor  o’  tiibble. 

“  That’s  why  they  pit  on  their  blacks  this  momin’ 
afore  ic  wes  licht,  and  wrastled  through  the  sna 
drifts  at  risk  o’  life.  Drumtochty  fouk  canna  say 
muckle,  it’s  an  awfu’  peety,  and  they  ’ill  dae  their 
best  tae  show  naethin,  but  a’  can  read  it  a’  in  their 
een. 

“  But  wae’s  meT- and  Jamie  broke  down  utterly 
behind  a  fir  tree,  so  tender  a  thing  is  a  cynic’s  heart 
— “  that  fouk  ’ill  tak  a  man’s  best  work  a’  bis  days 
withoot  a  word  an’  no  dae  him  honour  till  he  deea 
Oh,  it  they  bed  only  githered  like  this  juist  alnoe 
when  he  wes  livin’,  an’  lat  him  see  be  hedna  labored 
in  vain.  His  rewaid  hes  come  ower  late,  ower  late.” 

During  Jamie’s  vain  regret,  the  Castle  trap,  bear- 
ing  the  marks  of  a  wild  passage  in  the  snow-oov- 
ered  wheels,  a  broken  shaft  tied  with  rope,  a  twisted 
lamp,  and  tne  panting  horses,  pulled  up  between 
two  rows  of  farmers,  aud  Drumsheugh  received  his 
lordship  with  evident  emotion. 

“Ma  lord  ...  we  never  thocht  o’  this  .  .  . 
an’  sic  a  road.” 

“How  are  vote  Drumsheugh?  and  how  are  you  all 
this  wintry  day?  That’s  bow  I’m  half  an  hour  late; 
it  took  us  four  hours’  stiff  work  for  sixteen  miles, 
mostly  in  the  drilta  of  course.” 

“it  wee  gude  o’  yii  lordship,  tae  mak  sic  an 
effort,  an’  the  hale  Gien  wull  be  gratefu’  tae  ye,  for 
ony  kindness  tae  him  is  kindness  tae  us.” 

‘‘You  make  too  much  of  it,  Drumsheugh,”  and 
tbe  clear,  firm  voice  was  heard  of  all;  ‘ut  would 
have  taken  more  than  a  few  snow  drifts  to  keep  me 
from  showing  my  respect  to  William  MacLure’s 
memory.” 

When  all  had  gathered  in  a  half  circle  before  the 
kitchen  door.  Lord  Kilspindie  came  out — everv  man 
noticed  he  bad  left  his  overcoat,  and  was  in  black, 
like  the  Glen— aud  took  a  place  in  the  middle  with 
Drumsheugh  and  Bumbrae,  his  two  chief  tenanta 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  as  the  minister  appeared 
every  man  bared  his  head. 

The  doctor  looked  on  the  company— a  hundred 
men  such  as  for  strength  and  gravity  you  could 
hardly  have  matched  in  Scotland— standing  out  in 
picturesque  relief  against  the  white  background, 
and  he  said: 

“  It’s  a  bitter  dav,  friends,  and  some  of  you  are 
old  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  cover  your  heads 
before  I  begin  to  pray.” 

Lord  Kilspindie,  standing  erect  and  grey-headed 
between  the  two  old  men,  replied  : 

“We  thank  you.  Doctor  Davidson,  for  your 
thoughtfulness ;  but  he  endured  many  a  storm  in 
our  service,  and  we  arp  not  afraid  of  a  few  minutes’ 
cold  at  his  funeral.” 

A  look  flashed  round  the  stem  faces,  aud  was  re¬ 
flected  from  the  minister,  who  seemed  to  stand 
higher. 
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His  prayer,  we  noticed  with  critical  appreciation, 
was  composed  for  the  occasion,  aud  the  first  part 
was  a  tliank-i^iviiig  to  God  for  the  life-work  of  our 
doctor,  wberein  each  clause  was  a  reference  to  his 
services  aud  sacrifices.  No  one  moved  or  said 
Amen— it  had  been  strange  with  us— but  when  every 
ma  t  bad  beard  the  gratitude  of  his  dumb  heart 
offered  to  Heaven,  there  was  a  great  sigh. 

After  which  the  minister  prayed  that  we  might 
have  grace  to  live  as  this  mau  had  done  from  youth 
to  old  age,  not  fo  -  himself,  but  for  others,  and  that 
we  iiiight  be  followed  to  our  grave  by  somewhat  of 
*•  that  love  wherewith  we  mourn  this  day  Thy  sei^ 
vaiit  departed.'’  Again  the  same  sigh,  and  the 
minister  said  Amen. 

The  “wricht”  stood  in  the  doorway  without 
speaking,  and  four  stalwart  men  came  forward. 
They  were  the  volunteers  that  would  lift  the  coffin 
and  carry  it  for  the  first  stage.  One  was  Tammas, 
Annie  Mitchell’s  man;  and  another  was  Saunders 
Baxter,  for  whose  life  MacLure  had  his  great  tight 
with  death;  and  the  third  was  the  Glen  Urtach 
shepherd  for  whose  wife’s  sake  MacLure  suffered 
a  broken  leg  and  three  fractured  ribs  in  a  drift; 
aud  the  fourth,  a  Duuleith  man,  had  his  own  rea¬ 
sons  of  remembrance. 

“He’s  far  licbter  than  ye  wud  expeck  for  sae 
big  a  man — there  wesua  muckle  left  o’  him,  ye  see 
— ^Dut  the  road  is  heavy,  and  a’ll  change  ye  aifter 
the  first  half  mile.” 

“Ye  iieedna  tribhle  yersel,  wricht,”  said  the  man 
from  <Tlen  Urtach;  “the’ll  be  nae  change  in  the 
cairryin’  the  day,”  and  Tammas  was  thanUul  some 
one  ha>1  saved  him  speaking. 

Surely  no  funeral  is  like  unto  that  of  a  doctor  for 
pathos,  aud  a  peculiar  sadness  fell  on  that  company 
as  his  body  was  carried  out  who  for  nearly  half  a 
century  bad  been  their  help  in  sickness,  and  had 
beaten  back  death  time  after  time  from  their  dour. 
Death  after  ail  was  victor,  for  the  man  that  saved 
them  had  not  been  able  to  save  himself. 

As  the  coffin  passed  the  stable  door  a  horse 
neighed  within,  and  every  man  looked  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  It  was  his  old  mare  crying  to  her  master. 

Jamie  slipped  into  the  stable,  and  went  up  int 
the  .stall. 

“  Puir  lass,  ye’re  no  gaein’  wi’  him  the  day,  an’  ye 
’ill  never  see  him  again  ;  ye’ve  bed  yir  last  ride 
thegither,  an’  ye  were  true  tae  the  end.” 

.^ter  the  funeral  Drumsheugh  came  himself  for 
Jess,  and  took  her  to  his  farm.  Saunders  made  a 
bed  for  her  with  soft,  dry  straw,  and  prepared  for 
her  supper  such  things  as  horses  love.  Jess  would 
neither  take  food  nor  rest,  but  moved  uneasily  in 
her  stall,  and  seemrd  to  be  waiting  for  some  one 
that  never  came.  No  mau  knows  what  a  horse  or  a 
dog  understands  and  feels,  for  God  bath  not  given 
them  our  speech.  If  any  footstep  was  heard  in  the 
courtyard,  she  began  to  neigh,  and  was  always  look¬ 
ing  round  as  the  door  opened.  But  nothing  would 
tempt  her  to  eat,  and  in  the  night-time  Drumsheugh 
beam  her  crying  as  if  she  expected  to  be  taken  out 
for  some  sudden  journey.  Tne  Kildrummie  veteri¬ 
nary  came  to  see  her,  and  said  that  nothing  could 
be  dune  when  it  happened  after  this  fashion  with 
an  old  horse. 

“A’ve  seen  it  aince  afore,”  he  said.  “Gin  she 
were  a  Christian  instead  o’  a  horse,  ye  micht  say 
she  wes  dying  o’  a  broken  hert.” 

He  recommended  that  she  should  be  shot  to  end 
her  misery,  but  no  man  could  be  found  in  the  Glen 
to  do  the  deed,  and  Jess  relieved  them  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  When  Drumsheugh  went  to  the  stable  on 
Monday  morning  a  week  after  Doctor  MacLure  fell 
on  sleep,  Jess  was  resting  at  last,  but  her  eyes  were 
open  and  her  face  turned  to  the  door. 

“  She  wes  a’ the  wife  he  bed,”  said  Jamie,  as  he 
rejoined  the  procession,  “an’  they  luved  ane  anither 
weel.” 
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The  black  thread  wound  itself  alonj;  the  whiteness 
of  the  Glen,  the  coffin  first,  with  bis  lord>>hip  and 
Drumsheugh  behind,  and  the  others  as  they  pleased, 
but  in  closer  ranks  than  usual,  because  the  snow  on 
either  side  was  deep,  aud  because  this  was  not  as 
other  funerals.  They  could  see  the  women  staud- 
iiig  at  the  door  of  eve^  house  on  the  hillside,  and 
weeping,  for  each  family  had  some  good  reason  in 
forty  years  to  remember  MacLure.  When  B.-ll 
Baxter  saw  Saunders  alive,  aud  the  coffin  of  the 
doctor  that  saved  him  on  her  man’s  shoulder,  she 
bowed  her  head  on  the  dyke,  aud  the  bairns  in  the 
village  made  such  a  wail  for  him  they  loved,  that 
the.  men  nearly  disgraced  themselves. 

“  A’m  gled  we’re  through  that,  at  ony  rate,”  said 
Hillocks ;  “  he  wes  awfu’  taen  up  wi’  the  bairns,  con- 
seederin’  he  had  nane  o’  bis  ain.’’ 

There  was  only  one  drift  on  the  road  between  his 
cottage  and  the  kirkyard,  and  it  had  been  cut  early 
that  morning. 

Before  da^reak  Satmders  had  roused  the  lads  in 
the  bothy,  and  they  had  set  to  work  by^the  light  of 
lanterns  with  such  good  will  that,  when  Drumsheugh 
came  down  to  engineer  a  circuit  for  the  funeral,  there 
was  a  fair  passage,  with  walls  of  snow  twelve  feet 
high  on  either  side. 

“  Man,  Saunders,”  he  said,  “  this  wes  a  kind  thocht, 
and  rael  weel  dune,” 

But  Saunders’  only  reply  was  this : 

“  Mony  a  time  he’s  hed  tae  gang  roond  1  he  micht 
as  weel  hae  an  open  road  for  his  last  traivel.” 

When  the  coffin  was  laid  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 

frave,  the  only  blackness  in  the  white  kirkyard, 
'ammas  Mitchell  did  the  most  beautiful  thing  m  all 
his  life.  He  knelt  down  and  carefully  wiped  off  the 
snow  the  wind  had  blown  upon  the  cofiin,  and  which 
had  covered  the  name,  and  when  he  had  done  this  he 
disappeared  behind  the  others,  so  that  Drumsheugh 
could  hardly  find  him  to  take  a  cord.  For  these  were 
the  eight  that  buried  Dr.  MacLure — Lord  Kilspindie 
at  the  head  as  landlord  and  Drumsheugh  at  the  feet 
as  his  friend ;  the  two  ministers  of  the  parish  came 
first  on  the  right  and  left ;  then  Bumbrae  and  Hillocks 
of  the  farmers,  and  Saunders  and  Tammas  for  the 
plowmen.  So  the  Glen  he  loved  laid  him  to  rest. 

When  the  bedrel  had  fini-hed  his  work  and  the 
turf  had  been  spread.  Lord  Kilspindie  spoke; 

“  Friends  of  Dnimtoctity,  it  would  not  be  right 
that  we  should  part  in  sileuce  and  no  man  say  what 
is  iu  every  heart.  We  have  buried  the  remains  of 
one  that  served  this  Glen  with  a  devotion  that  has 
known  no  reserve,  and  a  kindliness  that  never  failed, 
for  more  than  forty  years.  I  have  seen  many  brave 
men  in  my  day,  but  no  man  in  the  trenches  of 
Sebastopol  carried  himself  more  knightly  than 
William  MacLure.  You  will  never  have  neard  from 
his  lips  what  I  may  tell  you  to-day,  that  my  father 
secured  for  him  a  valuable  post  in  his  younger 
days,  and  he  preferred  to  work  among  hisown  people; 
and  I  wished  to  do  many  things  fur  him  \^en  he 
was  old,  but  he  would  have  nothing  for  himself. 
He  will  never  be  forgotten  while  one  of  us  lives, 
and  I  pray  that  all  doctors  everywhere  may  share 
his  spirit.  If  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  shall  erect  a 
cross  above  his  grave,  amd  shall  ask  my  old  friend 
and  companion  Doctor  Davidson,  your  minister,  to 
choose  the  text  to  be  inscribed.” 

“  We  thank  you.  Lord  Kilspiudie,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “  for  your  presence  with  us  in  our  sorrow  and 
your  tribute  to  the  memory  of  William  MacLure, 
and  I  choose  tbis  for  his  text : 

“  ‘  Greater  love  bath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.’  ” 

Milton  was,  at  that  time,  held  in  the  bonds  of  a 
very  bitter  theology,  and  his  indignation  was  stirred 
by  tbis  unqualified  eulogium. 

“No  doubt  Dr.  MacLure  hed  money  natural  viis 
tues,  an’  he  did  his  wark  weel,  but  it  wes  a  peety  he 
didna  mak  mair  profession  o’  releegion.” 

“■When  William  MacLure  appears  before  the  Judge, 
Milton,”  said  Lachlan  Campo^l,  who  that  day  spoke 
his  last  words  in  public,  and  they  were  in  defence  of 
charity,  “  He  will  not  be  asking  nim  about  his  pro¬ 
fessions,  for  the  doctor’s  judmnent  has  been  ready 
long  ago ;  and  it  iss  a  good  judgment,  and  you  and  I 
will  be  bappy  men  if  we  get  the  like  of  it. 

“  It  iss  written  in  the  Gospelj  but  it  iss  William 
MacLure  that  will  not  be  expecting  it.” 

“What  is’t  Lachlan  ?  ”  asked  Jamie  Soutar,  eagerly. 
The  old  man,  now  very  feeble,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  his  face,  once  so  hard,  was  softened 
into  a  winsome  tenderness. 

“  ‘  ^me,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father.  .  .  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  Me.’  ” 


WOMEN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  October  2d  was  led 
by  Mrs.  James,  who  emphasized  the  saying  of 
our  Lord:  “If  ye  love  Me,  keep  my  command¬ 
ments,”  also  that  of  the  Apostle,  “Keep  your¬ 
selves  in  the  love  of  God.”  If  wo  are  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  commands  of  the  Master,  the  love 
of  God  will  be  manifested  to  us  and  in  us  and 
the  natural  sequence  shall  be  joy  and  peace 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  service. 

Short  prayers  filled  the  first  half  hour,  spec¬ 
ial  petitions  being  offered  for  the  success  of 
the  synodical  meetings  which  are  soon  to 
begin,  and  for  those  ladies  who  are  expected 
to  address  meetings  of  synod  where  elders  and 
clergymen  shall  be  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  work.  These  are  critical  hearers  and  we 
need  that  words  shall  be  given  us  and  that 


the  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare,  may 
be  taken  away.  Mrs.  Scott,  Pr  sbyterial  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Illinois,  was  then  introduced,  who 
piesented  a  new  plan  for  insuring  the  reading 
of  missionary  literature.  A  missionary  maga¬ 
zine,  either  the  Foreign  or  the  Home  organ, 
or  “Over  Sea  and  Land,”  is  introduced  into 
every  cl^ss  in  the  Sunday  School.  Four  mis¬ 
sionary  committees  form  a  brief  program  of 
matter  contained  in  the  magazine  so  that  it 
becomes  a  text-book  thoroughly  known  and 
studied.  The  subscriptions,  in  consequence, 
have  been  raised  from  thirteen  to  seventy-five. 
“Cluster  gems”  in  leaflet  form  are  also  put 
into  envelopes  with  a  record  card  and  circu¬ 
lated  through  each  class,  remaining  with  one 
class  until  each  leafiet  has  been  read. 

Said  the  speaker:  “I  think  that  if  the  read¬ 
ers  believe  honestly  in  Foreign  missions  they 
will  believe  honestly  in  Home  missions.  ” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  Mrs.  Scott  for 
her  helpful  suggestions.  Mrs.  Finks  stated 
that  the  little  union  magazine  “Over  Sea  and 
Land”  had  gained  in  circulation  3000  copies 
in  the  eight  months  of  its  reorganization, 
showing  that  the  Home  element  has  been  no 
drawback  to  its  prosperity. 

Miss  McNair  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
was  granted  permission  to  purchase  a  cow 
for  the  use  of  the  school ;  this  will  doubtless 
prove  more  economical  than  to  purchase  milk 
as  they  are  now  doing. 

Mrs.  James  having  recently  visited  Las 
Vegas,  testified  that  the  school  was  admirably 
managed.  We  have  reason  to  praise  God  for 
our  noble  workers  on  this  field.  Miss  Lincoln 
reported  that  an  advance  of  ^29,000  had  been 
made  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year;  $12,000  of  this  had  been  designated 
“Emergency  Fund.”  The  debt  remaining  is 
$89,000.  Copies  weie  distributed  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Assembly  Herald,  prepared  by 
Miss  Wishard  for  Sunday-schools,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  Thanksgiving  service  for  the  schools. 
A  furnace  needed  at  Anadarko,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  was  granted.  Mrs.  James  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  value  and  ability  of  Rev.  S.  V. 
Fail,  who  is  aiming  to  make  the  school  self- 
supporting.  When  a  boy  Mr.  Fail  was  a  farmer, 
and  connected  with  the  school  is  a  model  farm. 
The  school  is  in  great  favor  and  is  much  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  white  settlers.  We  should  sup¬ 
port  this  good  man  with  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Ashville  Boys’  Farm- 
school  will  be  opened  this  month. 

Mrs.  James  read  a  marvelous  report  of  five 


“  I  am  convinced  Cleveland’s  is 
the  purest  baking  powder  made, 
and  I  have  adopted  it  exclusively 
in  my  cooking  schools  and  for  daily 
household  use.”  Sarah  T.  Rorer, 


Principal  Philadelphia  Cooking  School. 


“  I  prefer  Cleveland’s  baking 
powder  to  others  because  it  is  pure 
and  wholesome,  it  takes  less  for  the 
same  baking.  It  never  fails,  and 
bread  and  cake  keep  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  flavor.”  C.  C.  Bedford, 
Principal  New  York  Cooking  SchooL 
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years’  work  at  the  Altan  school,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  During  special  services  in  April  twenty 
four  were  converted;  in  July  thirty  more. 
There  has  been  the  organization  of  a  church 
with  a  membership  of  thirty- eight.  Eight 
girls  have  been  advanced  to  the  Ashville 
school.  One  young  man  is  in  Washington 
College,  Tennessee ;  two  in  Maryville.  Seven 
pupils  have  become  teachers,  one  hopes  to  be 
a  physician,  and  one  a  minister.  All  are 
Christians.  Three  brothers  and  two  sisters 
have  united  with  the  church. 

Some  children  walk  four  miles  to  school  and 
come  in  wet  to  the  knees ;  some  came  in  wet 
to  the  shoulders,  having  waited  awhile  for  the 
water  to  subside.  They  had  waded  through  a 
stream.  It  was  stated  that  more  than  thirty 
pupils  from  the  schools  in  Utah  have  become 
teachers. 

The  Governor  of  Arizona  has  said  that  the 
Tucson  school  has  proved  a  greater  aid  to  him 
than  any  other  agency  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians. 

The  committee  on  literature  was  requested 
to  prepare  a  leaflet  on  systematic  giving,  which 
elicited  the  question,  “Does  not  the  tenth  be¬ 
long  to  God”  (Lev.  xxvii.  80)  “and  after  that 
we  only  begin  to  give?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  response,  “and  we  owe  the 
Lord  as  a  debt  all  the  tithes  that  we  have 
failed  to  pay.  ” 

A  young  man  who  had  been  giving  impul¬ 
sively,  supposed  that  be  was  giving  more  than 
a  tenth ;  he  one  day  took  pencil  in  hand  and 
found  that  he  was  only  giving  one-thirtieth. 

Another  suggested  that  for  us,  tithing  should 
mean  not  only  money,  but  time,  strength,  in¬ 
fluence,  ability. 

A  final  motion  was  carried  by  a  rising  vote 
to  send  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  regret  to 
Mrs.  Roberts,  because  of  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Roberts.  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  for  the  winter, 
held  in  Lenox  Hall  October  3rd,  was  largely 
attended.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  again  the 
faces  of  most  of  the  old  workers,  of  some  es¬ 
pecially  who  had  been  away  for  a  long  time, 
and  of  missionaries  just  arrived  or  on  the  eve 
of  departure.  Quoting  another,  the  leader 
said  :  “As  praise  is  to  be  our  occupation  here¬ 
after,  is  it  not  well  to  begin  praising  here?” 
Following  this  thought,  the  hymn  and  Scrip 
ture  chosen  were  “psalms  of  praise.” 

One  of  the  ladies  was  asked  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  made  in  August  to  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Montgomery’s  home  in  Prince  Edward’s 
Island.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  of  the  warm 
welcome  that  has  been  given  to  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  by  all  her  old  friends  and  neighbors 
after  her  eight  years  in  Persia,  and  of  all  they 
are  doing  to  make  her  vacation  restful  and 
pleasant.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geddes,  the  martyrs  of  Erromanga. 
are  among  her  relatives,  and  that  her  name 
is  Charlotte  Geddes  Montgomery.  The  first 
missionary  society  in  the  English  colonies 
was  started  in  their  church.  Three  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Hamadan  were  circulated,  bring¬ 
ing  the  mission  work  vividly  before  those  who 
looked  at  the  bright  faces  of  the  Persia  girls, 
graduates  of  the  Faith  Hubbard  school. 

Mrs.  Scahuffler  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of 
mission  work.  She  had  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  on  her  journey,  and  felt 
that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  of  our 
missionaries. 

A  bright  letter  from  Mrs.  Benjamin  Laba- 
ree  told  of  the  fourteen  months’  journey  of 
her  piano  to  Oroomiah,  and  of  the  delight  of 
herself  and  the  natives  at  its  arrival,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  battered  condition.  She  also  de¬ 
scribed  the  palace  made  so  much  of  by  Dr. 
Karib  in  his  attacks  on  mission  work,  as  a 


mud  building  with  three  doors  and  one  pane 
of  glass,  six  inches  square.  Hardly  a  palace 
any  of  us  would  care  to  live  in  1 

Tender  reference  was  made  to  the  sudden 
death  by  drowning  of  the  little  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Abbey  of  China.  It  is  the  little  one  that 
was  born  after  its  father’s  death,  and  special 
prayers  were  asked  and  offered  for  the  be¬ 
reaved  mother. 

Miss  Babbitt  told  briefly  of  continual  speak¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  missions ;  and  Miss  Holmes, 
recently  returned  from  Syria,  described  an 
enthusiastic  mission  rally  she  attended  last 
week  in  Utica. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
B.  C.  Atterbury,  w'ritten  August  27th,  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  situation  in  China : 

PxKiNo.  Ang.  27. 

At  present  all  is  (][uiet  and  peaceful  with  us, 
and  we  trust  providence  will  continue  it  so. 
It  is  hard  to  hire  donkeys  or  any  animals  to 
carry  things  or  ride,  as  the  people  are  so 
afraid  everything  will  be  taken  by  soldiers 
and  used  in  government  employ.  We  hear  so 
many  rumors,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
anything.  Now  letters  are  allowed  to  go,  but 
for  a  few  days  it  was  impossible  to  get  letters 
or  telegrams  to  or  from  'Tientsin. 

Of  course,  all  the  scare  about  the  Japanese 
coming  to  Peking  interfere  with  our  mission 
work.  But  few  are  coming  to  the  dispensary, 
and  fewer  still  care  to  hear  much  about  Chris¬ 
tianity.  However,  if  Russia,  as  it  is  said  is 
possible,  steps  in  and  compels  Japan  to  cease 
attacking  China,  the  recent  scare  may  be  a 
great  blessing  in  disguise,  as  the  government 
finds  the  necessity  for  railroads*  and  other 
Western  ideas  greatly  emphasized.  Still,  these 
people  have  had  so  many  lessons  taught  them, 
without  yet  getting  much  wisdom,  that  one 
feels  doubtful  about  their  ever  changing  very 
much.  Some  foreigners  want  to  go  right  off 
to  Shanghai,  where  it  promises  to  be  safer 
than  in  the  north  of  China.  Unless  compelled 
to  do  so,  however,  I  would  not  want  to  leave, 
at  least  until  affairs  become  more  serious  than 
th^  are  at  present. 

We  are  having  great  rains,  and  a  part  of  the 
country  is  badly  flooded,  but  in  other  places 
the  crops  are  magnificent. 

A  letter  enclosed  by  Dr.  Atterbury  says : 

Tbe  Legation  meet  to-day  to  discuss  some 
place  of  defense  in  case  of  trouble.  Some  de¬ 
cisive  action  must  occur  soon.  The  consul  at 
Tientsin  says  the  storm  he  expects  to  burst  on 
them  very  shortly.  Peking  is  the  safest  place 
in  China  outside  of  Shanghai,  but  of  course 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  to  Shanghai  now. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  said  that  she  and  her  husband 
had  constant  news  from  China,  and  gave  her 
impressions  of  the  war  gatherered  from  na 
tive  newspapers. 

The  friend  who  is  caring  for  Mrs.  Abbey’s 
little  boy  in  this  country,  told  of  the  message 
sent  by  her  to  her  children ;  it  was,  “All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.” 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mills  told  of  their 
thirty  five  days’  journey  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
to  Chefoo.  After  speaking  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  Mrs.  Mills  says : 

Our  return  here  was  most  timely  in  many 
ways.  Never  before  have  the  natives  been  so 
friendly,  never  before  have  so  many  homes 
been  open  to  us.  Everyone  feels  that  we  are 
on  tbe  eve  of  great  changes,  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  going  to  make  a  great  advance. 
The  feeling  is  prevalent  among  the  mission¬ 
aries  all  over  China.  There  have  already  been 
several  revivals,  and  a  number  of  Christians 
who  had  grown  cold  have  returned  with  re¬ 
newed  zeal  after  having  been  melted  to  tears 
over  their  past  conduct.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
see  Chinamen  cry,  and  this  unusual  show  of 
feeling  is  pleasant  to  see. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  account  of  the  fare¬ 
well  meeting  given  to  Miss  Rollestone,  in  a 
late  number  of  The  Evangelist,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  she  had  a  pleasant  trip  across  the 
continent,  and  “thinks  it  adeligthful  thing  to 
be  a  foreign  missionary,  especially  with  such 
a  trip  thrown  in.” 

Miss  Ford,  who  returned  from  Syria  in  the 
summer,  stood  for  a  minute  where  the  ladies 


might  see  her  face  and  know  her  as  she  comes 
and  goes  this  winter  during  her  vacatioiv 

The  meeting  closed  with  impressive  farewell 
words  from  the  Rev.  George  Ford.  He  told  of 
the  mother  who.  when  asked  which  was  her 
favorite  child,  said,  she  loved  the  sick  one 
most  until  it  was  well,  the  absent  one  until  he 
returned,  the  little  one  until  he  was  grown, 
and  “applied  the  story  to  Syria.  That  field 
needs  to  be  a  “  favorite”  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  just  now. 

One  of  the  Library  Committee  recommends 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson’s  new  book,  “The  New 
Chapter  in  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles,  ”  as  a  fresh, 
interesting  resume  of  the  work  of  the  various 
mission  fields. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIRTY  OF  BOCHSS- 
TEB  PRESBYTERY. 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsford, 
Oct.  4th.  More  than  two  hundred  delegates, 
representing  twenty- three  societies,  responded 
to  the  roll-call.  The  following  questions  were 
discussed:  “Has  visiting  of  the  auxiliaries 
among  themselves  proved  helpful?”  “Are  the 
children  and  young  people  of  our  churches 
being  adequately  instructed  in  mission  work?” 
“Are  we  reaching  the  women  of  our  churches 
through  our  auxiliaries?  If  not,  why  not?”  . 

An  earnest  talk  on  the  temperance  question 
was  given  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Durfee,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Presbyterial  Committee,  who 
is  seeking  to  advance  this  cause  through  the 
organizations  already  existing  in  the  churches, 
by  means  of  addresses  and  the  distribution  of 
temperance  literature.  She  reports  progress 
in  the  work  during  the  year. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
session  were  impressively  conducted  by  Miss 
Jane  Stebbins,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
Stebbins  of  the  Central  Church,  Rochester, 
under  whose  leadership  many  of  the  young 
ladies  were  stimulated  to  participate. 

“A  thoughtful  paper  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Fidelia  Fisk,  written  by  Mrs.  William  Little, 
was  read  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Little. 

Miss  Fannie  Perley,  the  society’s  missionary 
in  Utah,  held  up  before  us  some  of  the  “  jewels 
from  her  casket” — girls  redeemed  from  the 
degradation  of  Mormonism  by  means  of  the 
Christian  schools. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  look  into  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Gilman  of  Hainan,  China,  and  to  hear 
from  her  of  the  wonderful  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  that  island  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  name  of  Christ  was  un¬ 
known.  Who  that  heard  but  desired  to  join 
the  earnest  prayer  of  that  dear  little  child, 
who  now  lies  buried  in  that  faraway  country^ 
for  the  women  of  Hainan  “that  they  may 
all  learn  to  love  Jesus.” 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Riggs,  Secretary. 

4,500,000  Farm  Owners  In  the  United  States. 

This  number  will  be  greatly  increased  an¬ 
nually  in  the  future  by  reason  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  headed  Southward.  Already  many  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  people  have  become  convinced 
that  the  upper  Southern  States  offer  great 
attractions  to  those  seeking  small  farms, 
homes,  business  locations,  etc. ,  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  tbe  opportunity. 

We  are  offering  farms,  convenient  to  Eastern 
markets,  at  prices  which  can’t  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Our  special  list  of  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  properties 
is  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Western 
people  can  take  half-rate  excursions  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  all  B.  &  O.  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  October  2nd,  9th,  November  6th 
and  December  4th. 

Come  and  see  the  country  We  will  help 
you  locate.  Address  or  call  on  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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with  for  the  purpose." 

BY,  M.  D.,  Supt.  Brick  Church  S.  S.,  New  York. 

.  .  .  Thebook  isworthyof  highcommendation.” 

Nev)  York  Observer. 

CHOOL  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  examination 
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Action  of  Presbyteries, 

NEW  YORK.  S  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

Brooklyn  Presbytery. — The  Rev.  Dr.  John  _ •  n  xl* 

Fox  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  ^  I  Q f*lTllTI O  TGI*  |  IIP 

of  Brooklyn,  October  1st.  Among  other  pro-  wP  XUXXXvX  Xv/X  XXXv 

ceedings  the  several  Boards  were  reported  ^  Edit 

upon,  the  Rev.  John  E.  Adams  offering  a  ^  lewis  w  mudoe  ani 

resolution,  making  the  first  week  in  April,  REV.  lewis  w,  mudoe  ani 

1895,  a  week  of  special  denial  and  prayer  for  WP  nDiriH'r  nibu/  Mircir'i 

work  in  foreign  fields,  and  Sunday,  April  14,  £  BRIGHT  NEW  MUSIC  I 

1895,  the  day  on  which  a  special  collection  for  ,11  -By  far  the  best  book  which  I  have  ever  met 

Foreign  Missions  should  be  taken  up.  After  ^  L.  Duncan  Bulkl 

TOme  discussion  the  resolution  was  passed.  'W  -it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Adams  also  recommended  that  some  sys-  w 

tematic  plan  be  adopted  by  the  churches  ^  V  A  copy  of  Cabmina  for  the  Sunday  s 

wnereby  they  could  increase  their  contribu*  on  receipt  ot  the  introduction  price,  35  cents. 

tions  to  Foreign  Missions  twenty  five  per  cent.  wP  - 

The  contributions  of  the  churches  the  past  A.  S.  BARNES  ^ 

church  year  were  as  follows :  Home  Missions,  ^  56  East  Tenth  street, 

$30,449;  Foreign  Missions,  320,451 ;  Education, 
lil2,243;  Sunday-school  Work,  $9,352;  Church 

Erection,  $9,123;  Ministerial  Relief,  *1,729; _ 

Freedmen,  ^2,324;  Aid  for  Colleges,  31,131; 

Synodical  Aid,  31,261 ;  miscellaneous,  $25,802.  Presbytery  of  Chemung  sends  the  follow- 
The  ministerial  delegates  to  Synod  are;  the  ing  delegates  to  Synod  :  Ministers :  C.  C.  Carr, 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cairns.  H.  T.  Scholl,  J.  E.  Tinker ;  EJd- 
Thomas  A.  Nelson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fox,  the  era :  C.  E.  Swarthout,  C.  C.  Ormiston,  I.  M. 


Presbytery  of  Chemung  sends  the  follow- 


Rev.  David  Junor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert-  D.  Hopkins,  H.  M.  Doggett.  C.  C.  Carr,  S.  C. 
Sproull,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder;  lay  dele  NEW  JERSEY. 

L.  C.  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held 

v'^M^rse**  ^  Nelson,  William  L  Hope,  and  stated  meeting  October  2nd,  in  the  Dayton 


V .  Aiorse.  church,  over  fifty  members  present ;  the  Rev. 

Genesee  Presbytery  met  in  the  beautiful  Titus  E.  Davis  of  Bound  Brook,  moderator, 
new  brick  church  at  Castile  on  Sept.  24th.  Among  the  members  present  was  Mr.  Richard 
The  Rev.  John  Wickes,  the  retiring  moderator,  McDowell  in  his  ninetieth  year,  with  mind  and 
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preached,  and  the  holy  communion  was  cele-  hearing  unimpaired,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
orated.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Edds  was  chosen  his  attendance  in  Presbytery  as  an  elder, 
moderator;  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Stitt,  permanent  Presbytery  also  welcomed  the  Rev.  William  H. 
clerk;  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Peabody,  tempo  Filson  of  Frenchtown,  returning  to  his  active 
rary  clerk  The  moderator  and  all  the  clerks  labors  in  the  ministry,  after  illness,  when  re 
being  young  men  made  this  session  seem  very  covery  seemed  hopeless.  Licentiate  Webster 
much  like  a  young  men’s  meeting.  The  E.  Browning,  connected  with  the  college  of 

stated  clerk  was  authorized  to  grant  a  letter _ _ _ 

to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lewis,  upon  application.  Continued  on  Page  g8.) 

Samuel  T.  Howard  of  Leroy  was  elected  a  _ — - ^ - - — _ — — ■ 

member  of  the  Board  of  Presbyterial  Trustees  _  .  .  ,  ^ 

to  succeed  Henry  M.  Page,  deceased.  The  1  IlC  OrgfllllSt  3.110  X^nOlriTlOSlCr. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.D. ,  was  ap-  c  1  h  kditid  by 

pointed  chairman  of  the  Bible  Society  Com-  pJS’rc-  i  Oxford  Street, 

mittee.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Peabody,  who  comes  and  Dr.  Chas.  Vincent,  f  London,  England. 

from  Niagara  Presbyte^  to  assume  the  pas-  American  Representative ;  Mr.  Perlxy  Dunn  Aldrich, 
torateof  the  Oakfield  Church,  was  received  savings  Bank  buUdings,  Rochester,  New  York. 

into  membership  in  this  Presbytery.  The _ _ _ _ _ rw  _ •  a 

Plan  of  Federation,  as  suggested  by  the  Gen-  v  xv  ir -t  fcdll  1 11  STtOtl 

eral  Assembly,  was  heartily  approved.  Dele-  128  lj2iTK  Half-TOnC  wim 

gates  to  Synod  were  chosen  as  follows :  Minis-  "  •  • 

ters — W.  J.  McKittrick,  J.  A.  Anderson  and  Thi  1 zx  aJKllIWttl  U 

A.  E.  Bridgden;  Elders-E.  A.  Miller,  Warsaw;  KirTUrPQ  OT  rAlCSTlTlC  'T' 

C.  L.  Gillett,  Batavia;  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Loomis,  I  XVllXX  V«3  VX  1  aXL/bJLXXXV/  Typ6Writer» 

Attica.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  Presbytery  r.A*.  <M  fkfl  ^ 

was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Gilman,  of  aOI  «pl«UU»  .  _  ,  _ 

Hainan  Mission,  China;  in  the  evening  the  A  Development - not  On  Experiment. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Luckey,  Ph.D.,  lately  of  the  The  “Half-tone  process"  has  revolutionized  _ 

oAtnScI  ioTS"’  S  the  art  of  illusrtafion.  A  -aproduCion  of  a  Many  NoUbl.  ImprovamanJ.  ■ 

° from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  not  much  which  the  Remington  u  famous. 


American  ReprMeniofire;  Mr.  Perlry  Ddnn  Aldrich, 
Savings  Bank  buildings,  Rochester,  New  York. 

128  Large  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00, 


Remingfton 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

A  Development— not  an  Experiment. 


'  photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told  mill;  ofVm“ir.ni*5u™w^^ 

Itev.^H.  W.  Conjdoi  and  th^t  to  the  pLple  ^ 

by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  McKittrick.  Wednesday,  greater  than  the  same  surface  of  tpye.  This 

Endeavor  dav,  was  enthusiastically  observed.  ,  ,  .■  .  i-  ■  .  r  l  uiouuc  at  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

It  is  the  wish  of  all  present  that  these  En-  enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at  - 

deavor  meetings,  so  happily  begun,  may  con-  a  price  which  astonishes  those  not  acquainted  CxxomoMc  X.  Rano/1I/>4- 

tinue  to  be  a  special  feature  at  each  recurring  ■.■  al  i  YVyCOTI,  dcalTlanS  Ok  DcucUlCL) 

Presbyterial  Se^ion.  A  rousing  vote  of  thanki  with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  typograph-  Broadway,  New  York. 


YrrA'v^iSTbrb!  -iti-  the  la,es.  achievsmenfs  in  fhe  typograpb. 
was  given  to  Pastor  Luckey  and  bis  good  peo-  leal  art. 
pie  for  the  royal  manner  in  which  they  pro-  □  .i-  _ 

^ded  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tLir  ^y  this  process  we  are  able  to  send  readers 
many  guests.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
be  held  in  Batavia  on  April  8,  1895.  ,  .  .  » Q  1  o 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C.  containing  sixteen  large  views  (6x8  1-2 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  held  its  fall  inches)  of  Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for 
meeting  in  the  new  and  beautiful  house  of  dollar,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent 
worship  of  the  Forest  Church  at  Lyons  Falls.  .  ,  ...  e 

Rev.  Theodore  F.  Jessup  preached  tbeopiening  each.  This  is  the  series  reterred  to  in  our  bun' 
sermon.  Rev.  John  D.  Warren  was  elected  Crhool  Heins 
moderator.  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Williams  was  P®- 

received  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 

Rochester.  Rev.  Thomas  R.  G.  Peck  wm  our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 

dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island.  .  j  r  1  x-  1 

The  lioense  of  T.  Clinton  Brockway  as  local  public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 


Evangelist 

^  T-. .  .  X  c  Sunday-School  Library. 

:h.  This  IS  the  series  referred  to  I n  our  Sun-  •' 

y-School  Helps.  The  most  practical  and  satisfac- 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to  Sunday-Schools 

r  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
blic.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 


evangelist  was  renewed  fw  one  year.  Rev.  connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on  Determined 
Charles  8.  Richardson,  D.D.,  was  elected  r  ru  '  ♦ 

commissioner  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  the  Life  of  Christ.  Presbyterian  S 

Delegates  to  the  synod  were  elected  as  follows :  We  strongly  commend  these  pamphlets  to  ^ 

Revs.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury,  Samuel  Jessup,  •  •  l  .  •  j  j  x  .u  United  States 

Dwight  Scovel,  J.  Westley  Earnshaw,  George  those  who  wish  to  gam  a  vivid  idea  of  the  oictics. 


Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 


K.  Fraser,  J.  Frederick  Fitschen,  W.  Court-  scene 
land  Robinson,  and  Messrs.  H.  Dwight  Wil¬ 
liams,  James  Stark,  Charles  B.  Cowles,  Wil-  bored 
liam  VcClnskey,  William  S.  Armstrong,  Duane 
D.  Foote.  Much  time  was  given  to  the  work 
of  the  boards  of  the  church.  receif 


scenes  among  which  the  Saviour  lived  and  la- 


The  1 28  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar,  by  addressing 


Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  EVANGELIST. 

33  Union  Square,  H.  T.  City. 
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Ube  Ibietori? 

of  tbc 

BngUsb  Bible., 

By  PROF.  T.  HARWOOD  PATTISON,  D.D. 

Illustrated.  12mo,  280  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  11.25. 
“A  book  of  unusual  interest  and  value.” -Public  Opinion 
“We  do  not  recnll  a  wrrlter  who  has  p'eseoied  a  narra¬ 
tive  so  popularly  In'freBtinK  as  this  is  likely  to  prove  to 
«ie  multitudes  of  English  Bible  readers.”- P/iltodelphia 
Press. 

“No  sneh  racy  and  absorbingly  Interesting  account  of 
the  English  Bibl-  ha-*  ever  been  or  is  ever  likely  to  be 
written.”— Augu-t«sH.  Stronp,  D.D.,  LL  D. 

“It  will  do  a  useful  work,  and  do  it  well.”— Conerreoa- 
lionalist. 

“A  better  book  on  the  subject  we  have  never  yet  met 
with.” — Liverpool  (Eng.)  Mercury. 


American  Baptist  Publication  Society 

Philadelphia:  1430  Chestnut  Street. 

BOSTON  :  250  WHshingtou  St.; 

NEW  YORK  :  149  and  151  Fifth  Ave.t 
CHICAGO :  177  Wabash  Ave.; 

ST.  LOUIS:  1109  Olive  St ; 

DALl.AS  :  345  Main  St.; 

ATLANTA :  93  Whitehall  St. 


IndUrpensahle  to  Students.” 

The  Church 

In  the  Roman  Empire  Before  A.D.  170,  by  W.  M. 
Ramsay.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen:  author  of  “'fhe  His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,”  etc.,  etc. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  One  volume, 
8vo,  $3.00. 

Chief  (’ontents:  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor— St. 
Paul  at  Ephesus — Pliny’s  Report  and  Trajan’s  Re¬ 
script— The  Action  of  Nero  towards  the  Cbristians 
— The  Flavian  Policy  towards  the  Church— The 
Policy  of  Hadrian,  Pius,  and  Marcus — Cause  and 
Extent  of  Persecution— The  Acta  of  Paul  and  Thek- 
la— The  Church  from  120  to  170  A.D. — Glycerius  the 
Deacon— The  Miracle  at  Khonai — Index. 

“  It  is  a  book  of  very  exceptional  value.  Prof.  Rsmsay 
Is  a  real  scholar,  and  •>!  the  vwry  best  typeof  scholarship. 
Not  oulv  is  he  pi-rfectly  lamil  ar  wir.b  the  ordinary  clas¬ 
sical  literature  beariog  on  his  subje 't,  and  with  the 
Christian  uriiiogs  of  the  period,  but  also  with  coins, 
monume'  ts,  inscriptions,  etc.,  iu  the  minutest  detail, 
and  the  value  of  th*-se  sources  of  hi -tory  can  hard'v  be 
exagaerated.  This  is  a  thorougblv  good  book:  a  product 
of  nrst-band  and  accurate  scbolarsbip;  in  the  blgheer 
degree  suggestive;  and  uut  only  x'aluabie  i<i  i>s  rasults, 
but  an  admirable  example  of  the  true  method  of  re¬ 
search.”-  The  Churchman. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

NEW  YORK:  LONDON: 

27  and  29  West  Twenty-third  St.  24  Bedford  St.,  Strand. 


A  h'lFTY-rtVO-lVBEK  FEAST! 

HARPERS 

YOUNG- 

PEOPLE 

Offers  you  everything  af¬ 
forded  by  other  juveniles  and 
eight  advantages  besides 

A  Naval  Serial  begins  Nov.  6 

AFLOAT  WITH  THE  FLAG 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

Let  HS  tend  yon  Sample  Copy  and  Prospectus  free 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Publishers,  New  York 
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1  CHAUTAUQUA  ¥ 

RBAOINO  CIRCLE. 

A  deBnite  course  in  English  History 
and  Literature,  Modem  Art,  Geology,  and 

Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century 

_  Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading.  _ 

CTake  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com- 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  ^ 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complete  and  helpful 
^  plan.  Over  200,000  enrolled  since  1878. 

A  iohn  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  81,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  n 
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THE  CENTURY  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

(Now  Ready  at  all  the  Bookstores.) 


THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  author  of  “The  Literary 
History  of  England,”  etc.,  etc.  Delightfully  written 
papers  describing  famous  people  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  including  Dean  Swift,  Defoe,  and  Addison.  Full- 
page  pictures  printed  in  two  colors.  octavo,  207 

pages,  rich  binding,  cloth,  gilt  tooling,  $6.00. 

WHEN  ALL  THE  WOODS  ARE  GREEN. 

A  new  novel  by  Db.  S.  bib  Mitchbix,  author  of 
‘  Characteri.tics.’’^  “In  War  Time,”  etc.  A  tale  of  the 
primeval  t'anadian  forests,  full  of  brilliant  conversations 
and  strong  studies  of  character,  and  Interspersed  with 
descriptions  of  adventures  with  rod  and  gun.  The  book 
is  full  of  the  mystery  and  picturesqueness  of  the  deep 
woods.  12mo,  vnth  portrait  of  tne  author,  430  pages,  cloth 
$1.50. 

ACROSS  ASIA  ON  A  BICYCLE. 

By  Thomas  G.  Allen,  .Ib..  and  William  L.  8achtle- 
BEN  The  story  of  the  remarkable  trip  made  by  two 
young  American  students  from  Constantinople  to  Peking 
on  brcycles.  Not  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  has  a 
Europ^n  traveler  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Chinese 
Empire  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  caultal.  Pro¬ 
fusely  lUustraied  with  photographs  taken  by  the  authors. 
12mo,  300  pages,  cloth,  $1.60. 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

By  .Tohn  Muir,  the  well  known  California  naturalist; 
describing  the  glaciers,  the  glacial  lakes  and  meadows, 
the  forests,  and  the  auimuls  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range. 
Emerson  said  of  John  Muir,  who  acc  ompanied  him  in  his 
California  trip,  “He  is  more  wonderiul  than  Thoreau.” 
12mo,  350  pages,  richly  illustrated,  cloth,  $1.50. 

FIVE  BOOKS  OF  SONG. 

By  Richard  Waston  Gilder.  A  complete  collection 
of  Mr.  Gilder’s  poems,  revi.-ed  and  gathered  Into  one 
handsome  volume,  wi.ha  number  of  poems  not  hitherto 
printed.  Illustrated,  12mo.  240  pages,  cloth,  $1.50. 

P’TIT  flATINIC’  AND  OTHER  MONOTONES. 

By  Obohgb  Wharton  Edwards,  author  of  “Thumb- 
Nail  Sketches.”  Stories  of  life  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast. 
A  charming  little  volume,  with  frontispiece  in  color,  and 
exquisite  illustrations  by  the  artist  author.  Issued  in 
full  sheep  binding,  with  rich  design  in  embossed  gold. 
Size,  814x5  inches,  140  pages,  $1.25. 

WRITING  TO  ROSINA. 

By  William  Henry  Bishop,  author  of  “The  House  of 
a  Merchant  Prince.”  A  novellette  Issued  in  exquisite 
binding,  chronicling  the  unhappy  experiences  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  induced  a  friend  to  conduct 
for  him  a  correspondence  with  his  fiancee.  Illustrated, 
8^  X  5  inches,  full  stamped  sheep,  117  pages,  $1.00. 


For  Boys  and  Qirls. 

THE  LAND  OF  PLUCK. 

By  Mart  Mapes  Dodge.  Stories  and  sketches  for 
young  folk  about  Holland,  with  some  on  other  subjects : 
by  the  author  of  “Hans  Brinker ;  or,  The  Silver  Skates,’’ 
the  most  famous  story-book  of  life  in  Holland  ever  writ¬ 
ten  for  young  people.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  Holland  and  the  Dutch.  The  second 
part  contains  nineteen  short  stories,  including  “Won¬ 
dering  1  om,”  “  l he  Brighton  Cats.”  “Trapper  Joe,”  etc., 
etc.  Richly  illustrated  by  Edwards,  Kemble,  and  many 
other  artists.  12mo,  813  pages,  cloth,  $1.60. 

WHEN  LIFE  IS  YOUNG. 

By  Mart  Mapes  Dodge.  A  collection  of  verses  for 
boys  and  girls,  including  a  great  number  of  the  most 
popular  poems  and  rhymes  by  Mrs.  Dodge  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  St.  Nicholas,  with  others  now  printed  for  the 
first  time.  Richly  illustrated,  12mo,  260  pages,  cloth. 
$1.26. 

THE  BROWNIES  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  new  Brownie  book  by  Palmer  Cox  with  new  poems 
and  pictures  .More  than  100,(100  of  these  famous  Brownie 
Books  have  been  sold.  The  latest  one  is  a  delightful  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  series,  and  in  it  Mr  Cox’s  wonderful  little 
people  visit  many  strange  Isnds  and  have  many  surpris¬ 
ing  adventures.  Quarto,  144  pages,  illuminatM  boards, 
$1.50. 


IHAGINOTIONS. 

“  Truthless  Tales,”  by  Tudor  JENKS,one  of  the  most 
popular  story- writers  of  St  NtchoUu.  author  of  “The 
Century  World’s  Fair  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.”  Richly 
illustrated  by  Birch,  Drake,  Bensell,  Dan  Beard,  and 
Herford.  89^x7  inches, 2311  pages,  cloth,  $1.60. 

ARTFUL  ANTICK5. 

By  Oliver  Herford,  author  of  “Pen  and  Inklings.” 
Humorous  verse  for  young  folks,  cleverly  illnstratea  by 
the  author,  whose  contributions  to  St.  Nich  las,  Life  and 
other  periodicals  have  won  him  a  wide  reputation.  This 
book,  although  nominally  for  the  youngsters,  will  have 
charms  for  many  grown-ups  as  well.  0^ixT9i  inches,  100 
pages,  cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG 
AHERICANS. 

The  8tory  of  the  Government,  by  Elbridge  B.  Brooks 
describing,  in  attractive  story-form,  the  visit  of  a  party 
of  bright  young  pwple  to  Washington,  wbo.  beginning 
with  the  Constitution,  investigate  thoroughly  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  Combining  a  capital 
story-book  with  the  helpfulness  of  a  history.  Illnstrated 
with  over  200  engravings. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  introduction 
by  General  Horace  Porter.  260  pages.  In  stout  buckram 
binding,  $1.50. 

TOPSYS  AND  TURVYS  NUHBER  2. 

By  Peter  Newell,  author  of  the  original  ’  Topeys 
and  Turvys.”  A  most  surprising  picture  l^k  for  young 
folks  containing  about  tndee  as  much  material  as  was  in 
the  original  Topsy-Tnrvy  book,  one  of  last  season’s  hits. 
6^  X  9<4  inches.  69  pages,  hoards,  $1.00. 

THE  MAN  WHO  MARRIED  THE  HOON. 

Folk-stories  of  the  Bueblo  Indiacs  of  New  Mexico.  By 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  author  of  “Some  Strange  Comers 
of  Our  Country.”  A  wonderful  book  for  young  folks,  in- 
stractive  and  entertaining.  Illustrated,  12mo,  239  iiages 
cloth,  $1.50. 

TOINETTE’S  PHILIP. 

By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison,  author  of  that  children’s  clas¬ 
sic '"Lady  Jane.”  A  delight!  ul  story  of  life  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  New  York.  Printed  first  as  a  serial  in  St. 
Nicholas.  Illustrated  by  Birch.  236  pages,  rich  binding, 
$1.50. 

{IN  PREPARATION.) 

EDWIN  BOOTH. 

Recollections  by  his  daughter.  Edwina  Booth  Orose- 
MAN,  with  Mr.  Booth’s  letters  to  her  and  to  his  friends. 
This  txxik  gives  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the  great  actor  as 
a  husband  and  fattier,  it  is  illustrat-d  with  photograv¬ 
ure  reproductions  of  portraits.  Octavo,  360  pages,  cloth, 
^00.  Editioo  cle  Luxe,  llX)  copies  only,  $12.60.  A  very 
fine  illustrated  Limited  Edition  on  large  paper,  50  copies 
only,  $25.00. 

A  BACHELOR  MAID. 

By  Mrs.  Burton  HaiIrison.  author  of  “The  Anglo¬ 
maniacs,”  etc.  A  novel  of  contemporary  New  York  So¬ 
ciety,  the  heroine  a  girl  interested  in  all  the  latest  move¬ 
ments.  Illustrated  Dy  Irving  Wiles.  12mo,  200  pages, 
cloth,  $1.25.  _ 

RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

THE  JUNGLE  BOOK. 

i'iftcenth  thousand. 

By  Rudtard  Kipling.  One  o'  this  seasons  great 
successes— “a  book  that  speaks  of  genius,  one  that  is 
above  the  fashion  of  the  hour,”  says  the  N.  Y.  TUbune. 
“Mr  Kipling’s  best  bid  for  immortwlty,”  says  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  Times.  lUnstruted,  12mo,  303  pages,  in  rich 
cloth  binding.  $1.50. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS,  THE  PIONEER  OF 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

By  Oscar  S.  Btracb.  late  United  States  Minister  to 
Turkey.  A  biography  of  unusual  value,  presenting  an 
impartial  recora  of  tne  character  and  work  of  Roger 
W^iams.  12mo,  257  pages,  cloth,  $1.25. 

DONALD  AND  DOROTHY. 

I  New  Edition.)  By  Mart  Mapes  Dodge.  A  story  that 
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a  new  and  handsome  edition.  lUnstrated.  856  pages, 
cloth,  $1.50. 
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"With  A  Combination 
BOX  or  , 

IIT  HOME 

ifis  BUILT  Of  OAK,  POLISHED  ANTIQUE  flHISH,  WITH  BEAUTIfULLY  GRAmEO  THREE^Y  VEHHR 
BACK.  The  SWT, HEAD  AND  fOOT  RESTS  ARE  UPHOLSTERED  WITH  SILK  PLUSH.  THE  lAUHORY  AND 
TOILET  Soaps,  Boraxin  e”and*Modjeska"  Toilet  A wiCLES,  If  at  ?'t^  would 
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“Fl.reace  Home  Needlew.rk”  f«r  1894  is 

now  reuly.  Subjects :  Cortioelli  DMning,  22  new  de¬ 
signs;  Knitting,  Crochet  and  Correct  Colons  for 
Flowers.  Send  6  cents,  mentioning  year,  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  book,  9S  pages,  90  illustrations. 
BTONOTVCK  SIUC  CO.,  Floreaee,  Mann. 


W.&J.Sloane 

Carpetings. 

For  richfurnishingH  at  moder¬ 
ate  cost  our  SAVONNERIE,  AXMINS- 
TER,  WILTON,  MOQUETTE,  VELVET, 
and  BRUSSELS  CARPETINGS  wU! 
he  found  the  most  attractive 

and  desirable . 

Darker  colorings  being  more  in 
demand^  a  large  variety  in  mag¬ 
nificent  rich  designs  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  specially  for  this  autumn, 
AXJIINSTER,  AUBUSSON,  INDIA,  PER¬ 
SIAN  AND  TURKEY  CARPETS  (wov¬ 
en  in  one  piece) f  designed  atid 
imported  expressly  to  order. 
Our  assortment  of  all  descr  iptions 
of  choice  floor  and  f  urniture  cov¬ 
erings  has  never  been  more  com¬ 
plete  than  at  the  present  time. 


Broadway 


18th  and  19th 
Streets 


Jay  C.  Wemple  Co 


New  Jersey,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Benicia,  Cal.,  and  Candidate  Oeorge  £. 
Ceasar  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cape  Fear.  The 
Rev.  William  Allen,  Jr.,  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North,  accepted  a 
call  to  Pennington  church,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  installation  on  the  24th 
inst.  Owing  to  the  severe  and  protracted  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodbridge,  his 
pastoral  relation  with  New  Brunswick  Second 
Church  was,  at  his  request,  dissolved,  to  take 
effect  December  9th,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  congregation  he  was  made  pastor-emeri¬ 
tus  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Presby¬ 
tery  appointed  a  delegation  to  attend  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Dayton  church, 
October  23rd.  Presbytery  approved  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  proposal  of  a  Plan  of  Federal  Union. 
Trenton  Fifth  Church  was  chosen  for  the  in¬ 
termediate  meeting  in  January,  and  Milford 
for  the  stated  meeting  in  April. 

A.  L.  Armstrong. 

The  Presbytery  op  Elizabeth  met  in  fall 
session  at  the  Third  Church,  Elizabeth,  Octo 
her  2nd  and  3rd.  The  opening  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  I.  A.  Blauvelt,  D.  D. 
The  theme  of  it  was  ,  “Loving  our  neighbor." 
The  Rev.  A.  I  Martine  of  Dunelleu  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Van  Dyke  of  Perth  Amboy  temporary  clerk. 
The  evening  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  a 
Presbyterian  Conference  of  Young  People’s 
Societies.  The  meeting  was  a  success  in  every 
respect.  More  than  five  hundred  young  peo¬ 
ple,  representing  every  section  and  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  Presbytery,  were  present. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Speer  and 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  MacCauley  of  Newark.  A 
Committee  on  Young  People’s  Societies  was 
added  to  the  list  of  standing  committees.  Mr. 
Harle  W.  Hathaway  was  received  as  a  licen¬ 
tiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  ex¬ 
amined  for  ordination,  and  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  Presbytery  on  Friday  evening, 
October  5th,  was  ordained  and  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  Madison  -  avenue  Church,  Elizabeth. 
The  overture  from  the  General  Assembly  on 
Complaints  of  Judicatories  against  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  the  Plan  of  Federation,  were  postponed 
for  future  consideration.  Considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  last  named  measure  was  de¬ 
veloped.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Klein,  pastor 
of  the  First  German  Church,  Rahway,  re 
(]^ueeted  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  rela- 
Gon.  The  congregation  was  cited  to  appear  at 
a  meeting  of  Presbytery  to  be  held  October 
22nd.  Cranford  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the 
next  stated  meeting. 

John  T.  Kerr,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Asbury,  N  J,  on  October  2nd  and 
3rd.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Edmondson, 
the  retiring  moderator.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  S. 
Campbell,  D.D. ,  was  elected  moderator.  A 
large  meeting,  on  Tuesday  evening,,  was  ad 
dressed  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Mills,  Ph.D. ,  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  on  Home  Missions,  and  by 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  England,  of  Washington,  N. 
J. ,  on  The  Relation  of  the  Young  People's  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor  to  the  Church. 
Five  young  men  were  received  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery  as  candidates  for  the  Gospel 
ministry  ;  Thomas  McCauley  Simonton,  of  the 
Junior  Class  in  Lafeyette  College,  and  J.  Rob- 


Delightful  Reading 

*  Holds  your  book  and  dictionary  in 
Inst  th«  right  place  and  angle.  Can 
look  up  iFords  without  gettiuK  up,  or 
puttiugdown  your  iMyk.  Racks  fur 
oiherbooks.  Place  for  lamp;  writing 
table,  too.  A  restful,  helpful  com¬ 
panion  for  home  or  office.  Best 
Christmas  gift  for  younu  or  old. 
Thousands s- 'Id  Cataiogvefree.  Hold¬ 
ers  for  Century,  Webster's,  and  Standai ddictiooaries. 
B0I.L0WAT  SEAUING  STAND,  Cuyahoga  Falla,  Ohio. 


New  York 


Our  Italy 


REACHED  VIA 


The  Silver  Statue 

OP  JUSTICE  and  it’s  gold  base  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  World's  Fair  are  cleaned  and 
polished  with 

EXCLUSIVELY.  This  statue  repre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  value  in  precious 
metals  ever  combined  in  one  piece. 
'Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


A  Famous  Steamboat  Line. 

The  Providence  Line  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  Providence.  Worcester  and  all  New 
England  points  Is  now  running  from  its  mag¬ 
nificent  new  pier  36  North  River,  one  block 
above  Canal  Street  and  three  blocks  above 
Desbrosses  Street  Ferry.  New  Pier  36  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  piers  in  the  city,  having 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  during 
the  past  winter  to  accommodate  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Line.  It  has  a  two  story  front  on  the 
street  229  feet  long,  and  the  length  of  the  pier 
is  793  feet. 

The  Providence  Line  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  Sound  Lines.  Its  route  com¬ 
bines  the  longest  water  trip  and  the  shortest 
rail  ride,  insuring  full  nights  rest  with  early 
arrival  at  destination.  Its  steamers  “Connec¬ 
ticut”  and  “Maesachusetts”  are  among  the 
handsomest  vessels  afioat.  In  beauty  and 
convenience  of  appointments  they  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  A  first  class  orchestra  gives  concerta 
in  the  grand  saloon  during  the  trip,  and  the 
dining  room  of  these  steamers  on  the  main 
deck,  with  wind  windows  open  to  the  outer 
air,  insures  a  delightful,  cool  and  airy  meal, 
which  the  experience  of  travellers  has  taught 
tbem  is  almost  invariably  perfectly  cooked 
and  served. 

These  steamers  leave  New  Pier  36,  North 
River,  at  5 :  30  P.  M.  daily  except  Sunday. 


c&est  view  GREENWICH.  CT. 

SANITARIUM.  '-••vi-.i-iv  vv  w  i  * 

Absolutely  healthful;  very  acrossible:  superior  acrommo- 
dstious;  home  comforts,  H.  M.  HI'TCHCO'^K.  M.D. 


*  TCe  MEDITERRANEAN, 

BY  SPECIALLY  OHABTEEED  BTEAMEB, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $52S 

zu-xsariB] 

To  Bermuda,  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra,  Algiers. 
Malta  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Jafla, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc.; 

Calfa,  Mount  Carmel,  Beyrout, 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  I*  phesns, 
Constanticople.  Athens, 

Naples,  Pompeii, 
and  Borne. 

This  grand  tour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  cor¬ 
responding  to  onr  June. 

Leavlnit  New  York  Feb.  6.  1896,  by  tbe  palatial  new 
American  Line  (Bed  Star)  steamer  THE  FKIESZAlflS 
(7600  tons).  Ocean  and  K.  R.  tickets  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  for  Tonris'  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLABK,  Tourist  Agent,  113  Broadway,  N.  T. 


FOB  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

rTX>.^. 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOB  WINTER  TOURS,  GO  TO 

XN'X>X£3S. 

Thirty-day  trip;  16  days  in  tbe  tropics.  Sli.OO  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  informntion  apply  to 

QUEBEC  S.  S.  CO.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

or  to  Thomas  Cook  and  Son’s  Agencies. 


You  cap  JO  to 


£mpitC  V  hadingSy 
****** *Whade  Rollers. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 
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ALIFORMIA 


IN  674 

Hours 


IISS-SB5  Wabash  Ave.. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


637-539  Broadway, 
N  T.  CITY. 


E.  DICKINSON. 

Central  Manager, 


Prom  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  and  enjoy  the 

WlfiTER  OFtOURCO/HTEriT.’» 


SEND  FOR  “  SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  CALIFORNIA." 


OMA.HA..  Til  SB. 


E.  L.  LOMAX, 

Gen,  Poet,  anj  Ticket  AgenA 
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PhD.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Tal- 
ford  of  Greenville  and  the  Rev.  George  O. 
Nichols  of  Osborne  were  permitted  to  resign 
their  charges,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  install  Mr.  Nichols  over  the  Riverdale 
church,  Dayton.  Action  upon  the  overture, 
“Differences  between  Judicatories,”  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  spring.  It  was  reported  that 
never  in  its  history  bad  the  Presbytery  bad 
under  its  care  so  many  students  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  We  adjourned  to  meet  in  Riverdale 
church,  Dayton,  Oct.  9,  1894,  at  10 :80  A.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  Prbsbytbry.  — The  fall  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Presbytery  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  New  London,  Sept.  19,  with  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Worral  of  Keokuk,  as  moderator, 
and  Dr,  J.  C.  McClintock  of  Burlington,  sec¬ 
retary.  Dr.  B.  E.  S.  Ely  of  Ottumwa,  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city,  and  was  granted  a  letter 
of  dismissal  to  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines. 
Hope  church  of  Burlington,  called  the  Rev. 
Jonah  Smith  of  Oakland,  Ind.,  as  jrastor. 
His  installation  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
Sept.  28.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Knight  of  Chicago, 
was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  First  Church 
of  Ottumwa  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  the  pulpit  vacant.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Marshall  was  appointed  stated  supply  of  Medi- 
apolis  and  moderator  of  the  session  until  the 
next  Presbytery.  Delegates  to  the  Synod  of 
Towa  to  meet  at  Independence,  Oct.  18,  are: 
Ministers,  H.  R.  Peairs,  J.  F.  Magill,  D.  D. , 
J.  B.  Worral,  O.  M.  Lawson,  D.D. ,  J.  H. 
Marshall,  James  H.  Condit  and  A.  McMillan. 
Elders,  J.  B.  McCullough,  D.  H.  Morrison, 
William  Waugh,  J.  B.  Braden,  McWherter, 
J.  W.  Anderson  and  J.  B.  I^esh.  Mr.  Louis 
Pillmeir  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  fkkes 
charge  of  the  Evangelical  St.  Peter’s  church 
of  Franklin.  Messrs.  Loyd  Walters  and  Roy 
Walker,  students  in  Parsons  College,  were  re¬ 
ceived  under  care  of  the  Presbytery,  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry.  The  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  relative  to  federation  of 
churches  holding  to  Presbyterian  faith  and 
polity,  was  adopted.  Dr.  Willis  G.  Craig, 
D.D. ,  LL. D.,  late  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  preached  in  the  evening. 

MICHIGAN. 

Monrob  Prbsbytbry  met  in  the  Palmyra 
church.  Sept.  11th,  at  7 :30.  The  Rev.  C.  M. 
Brown  of  Tecumseh,  preached  the  opening 
sermon  and  was  elected  moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Smith  of  Reading  was  made  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  The  churches  of  Reading,  Bliss- 
fleld,  Clayton  and  Dover  were  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions ;  the  church 
of  Clayton  to  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  as 
well.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Crawford  was  released 
at  his  own  request  from  his  pastorate  at  Hills¬ 
dale.  Mr.  F.  M.  Stead  was  taken  under  care 
of  Presbytery,  and  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Rau  was 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Synod  was  overtured  to  prepare  an  uniform 
course  of  study  for  local  evangelists.  Reading 
was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening  were  given 
to  the  Presbyterial  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention,  attended  by  about  150  delegates,  and 
in  every  way  a  complete  success. 

W.  K.  Spbncbr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Thb  Prbsbytbry  of  Lansing  met  at  Albion 
on  Sept.  18  and  19.  Sermon  by  the  moderator. 
Rev.  N.  D.  Glidden.  Rev.  H.  S.  Jordan  of 
Lansing  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Inglis  was  leceived  by  letter  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Crawfordsville,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  installation  at  Jackson. 
Rev.  Alexander  R.  G^,  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Association  in  Toronto,  Canada,  was 
received  on  satisfactorily  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  proposed  by  Presbytery.  He  has  h«en 
laboring  as  Stated  Supply  at  Concord  for  the 
past  three  months  with  acceptance.  Rev. 
James  A.  Greene  was  granted  a  letter  of 
transfer  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lake  Si^rior, 
and  Rev.  Barton  B.  Bigler  to  the  Holston 
Presbytery.  Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Lan¬ 
sing  Presbytery  are  now  regularly  supplied. 
Delegates  from  each  Endeavor  Society  in  the 
Presbytery  were  invited  to  be  present  and 


inson  Campbell,  Danfred  S.  Todd,  Charles  H. 
Hoagland,  and  Warren  R.  Ward,  all  students 
in  the  Presbytery’s  Academy  at  Blairstown. 
Three  of  these  five  young  men  are  sons  of 
miiisiters  of  Newton  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
B.  Fay  Mills  was,  at  his  request,  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  The  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Reese  to  the  churches 
of  Beattystown  and  Mansfield  Second  was  dis 
solved.  Presbytery  approved  the  proposed 
“Plan  of  Federation”  of  the  Reformed  church¬ 
es  sent  down  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
reports  from  Blair  Academy  showed  that 
growing  institution  to  be  still  advancing.  The 
standing  committees’  rraorts  showed  progress 
and  encouragement.  “'The  Assembly  Herald" 
was  earnestly  commended  to  the  Sessions  of 
our  churches  for  circulation  in  all  the  families. 


the  formula  for  making  Scott’s 
Emulsioil  has  been  endorsed  by 
physicians  of  the  whole  world.  No 
secret  about  it.  This  is  one  of  its 
strongest  endorsements.  But  the 
strongest  endorsement  possible  is 
in  the  vital  strength  it  gives. 


Imulsion 


nourishes.  It  does  more  for  weak 
Babies  and  Growing  Children 
than  any  other  kind  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  strengthens  Weak 
Mothers  and  restores  health  to 
all  suffering  from  Emaciation 
and  General  Debility. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Weak  Lungs,Consumption, Blood 
Diseases  and  Loss  of  Flesh. 

Scotta  Bowne,  N.  “  All  Druggists.  SOc.  and  $1. 


OHIO. 

Chicago  Prbsbytbry,  at  Lake  Forest,  Octo¬ 
ber  Ist,  received  the  Rev.  Frederic  E.  Shearer, 
D.  D. ,  from  San  Francisco  Presbytery,  and  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Sinn  from  Sioux  City.  The 
Rev.  Edgar  M.  Wilson,  recently  ordained,  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kolhapur,  In¬ 
dia,  and  the  Rev.  Dwight  L.  Parsons  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Waterloo. 


The  pastorate  at 
Braidwood  was  dissolved,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Harbough  dismissed  to  the  new  Presbytery  of 
Minnewaukon,  North  Dakota.  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Douds,  C.  T.  Cloud,  G.  W.  Goodale,  R.  R. 
Stevens,  J.  F.  Stewart,  F.  A.  Travis,  J.  G. 
Reinhart,  and  R.  J.  Young,  were  received  as 
candidates.  Messrs.  Young  and  Khaleel  W. 
Sayyideh,  a  Syrian,  in  charge  of  the  Syrian 
Mission,  were  licensed  to  preach.  The  organ 
ization  of  Railroad  Chapel  into  the  South  Side 
Tabernacle  was  reported,  and  the  new  church 
enrolled.  Steps  were  taken  towards  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  church  at  Berwyn,  a  new  suburb. 
A  protest  against  the  Sabbath  parade  of  mail 
carriers  ordered  by  the  postmaster  at  Chicago 
was  adopted  and  telegraphed  to  Washington. 
President  John  M.  Coulter  of  Lake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity  gave  a  valuable  address  on  Education. 
Presbytery  having  140  members,  a  delegation 
to  Synod  was  chosen,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  ministeis  and  twenty  eight  elders.  The 
General  Assembly  and  the  Synod  requiring 
nearly  nine  of  the  ten  cents  per  capita  tax 
usually  ordered,  to  meet  a  deficit  and  provide 
for  future  need,  an  apportionment  of  thirteen 
cents  per  capita  for  this  year  was  ordered. 

Statbd  Clbrk. 

Prbsbytbry  op  Dayton  convened  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1894,  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bates, 


Miss  riaria  Parloa 

is  admitted  1o  be  a  leading  American  au¬ 
thority  oil  cooking ;  she 


a  good  stock  for  the  foundation  of  soups, 
sauces,  and  many  other  things,  and  the 
best  stock  is 


Liebig  Company’s 
Extract  of  Eieef” 


100  of  Miss  Parloa's  reclTOi 
sent  gratis  by  Dancby  &  Co. 
27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Hacking  Coughs  at  night— testimonials  keep  coming 
in  and  Mathews’  Imperial  Cough  Quietus  keeps  going 
out.  Eight  cents  by  mail.  7  Morris  Street,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


rialaria. 

Varicose  Veins. 

Kidney  Trouble. 
Effects  of  La  Grippe. 

Rev.  Joel  Jewell  of  Troy,  Pa., 
often  called  the  “Father  of  Teetotal- 
ism,”  because  of  his  long  service  in  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  was  suffering 
much  from  the  four  troubles  above. 
On  September  10th  he  writes : 

"/  have  not  felt  as  well  in  twenty 
years,  and  all  owing  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful,  silent  little  Electropoise.” 


proved  UJfh  ArM  SbiforBewingaochlM 
HJD  flocly  tioUhed,  nkkel  pUUd  y  o<Up^  to  lUrbt 
and  heaTT  work;  foarantaad  for  10  laara;  wUk 
T  Uf  AKloBatU^bUBWl»d#r,fi*lf-Throadl^€jU»> 

Shattla,8air*8aUlaf  Ifrodio  and  a  eon-nlau 
of  8to»l  AUaak»fta)  akippad  any  whart  oa 
*  to  Day*a  Trial*  No  moDor  rrqolrad  in  advanoa. 

tt.000  BOW  IB  naa*  World*a  Fair  Mtdal  awards  machioa  aad  atiaeh- 
BMBtas  Bot  from  factory  and  aava  daalaPa  and  afoot’a  protta. 
PBPr  C«4ThUO«i  and  aoBd  io>day  for  roachtna  or  larra  fra# 
r  KbC  cataloffoa. t^atfiDOBiala  and  OMmMaaof  tha  World*a  Fab* 

OXFORD  MFO.  C0.343Wsl)sihin.BHl6AB0,ILU 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THB  FAMTT.V  WASH  BLUK  ALWAYS  BKT.IABIJC. 

Fo«  BAU  BT  OBOOnS.  „ 

D.  B.  WILTBEKeEU,  MS  N.  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


Bright,  ymag  *a4  iiiiddl*.tt«d  mM  vaaMl  la 
a  to  Ut  u  PBCVATB  DBMOTIVM  miSa 

•  Prarloof  axparimioa  Boi  raqBlrod  or  BiOOMBrj. 

•  Aw  fdtl  partl^lBra  nad  gat  iampla  oopy  of  the  I 

•  orlmlaal  popar  pnbUthad*  NATIONAL  DBTE 

•  BAU,  laDUBAPOuay  Im.  ^  <9^  •K’  #  ^ 


Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  book  of  this 
Nineteenth  Century  Method  of  Cure  icithout 
medicine  t 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO*. 
1122  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Some  ca$e$  incurable  to  medicine  yield  to  it»  eubtie 
pewen. 


A  I.rTTI.B  HOME  SfISSIONABY  WORK 
among  your  friend!  and  neighbors  vxniidbe  toteU  them  of 
ow  offer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  sub~ 
serlbers  for  ttoenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan- 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  influence  extended,  this  is  or  easy 
''word  in  season"  to  say.  May  we  not  adt  your  help  so  fart 


■  ■  i «  1  j 

hm 

XUM 


ii,  CATAKIUI 


Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it’s  done. 


CHURCH  BELLS 


GOMPANv' 
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KAGI.E  BBAND  THK  BK8T 

ROOFING 

Is  uDMosl  ed  for  House,  Bam.  Factory  or  OutballdinKs, 
and  COSTS  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron.  It  h 
ready  for  use,  and  easily  applied  by  any^one.  Sen'i  stamp 
for  sample  and  state  sise  of  roof.  NO  TAR  USED. 

EXCEIBIOB  PAINT  AND  BOOFING  CO., 
1S5  Doane  Street,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 


OUR  IMPROVED  BREATHING  TUBE. 


HENS  AND  GRAPEVINES. 

Observations  in  France  show  that  hens 
are  by  no  means  so  destructive  to  even 
small  fruit  trees  as  is  usually  supposed,  and 
are  largely  kept  wherever  the  grapie  is  grown. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  best  French  poultry  eman¬ 
ate  from  the  wine  districts  of  that  country. 
In  the  Medoc,  where  claret  comes  from,  they 
to  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  although  the 
vines  are  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  in 
height.  Here  they  are  given  full  liberty,  and 
allowed  to  wander  where  they  like  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  only  being  removed  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  when  the  grapes  are 
ripening.  Instead  of  being  injurious,  they  are 
found  very  serviceable  indeed,  in  clearing  the 
vines  of  insects  and  grub,  cleaning  the  land, 
and  supplying  it  with  a  valuable  manure. 
This  arrangement  fits  in  with  the  requirements 
of  poultry,  for  by  the  beginning  of  July  there 
has  been  a  great  reduction  in  numbers,  the 
chickens  for  marketing  purposes  having  all 
been  killed  by  that  time,  and  thus  the  stock 
is  more  limited  in  number  than  it  would  be 
earlier  in  the  year.  I  am  sure  that  in  any 
district  where  fruit  is  grown  the  addition  of 
poultry  will  render  service  in  the  directions 
already  indicated,  and  give  a  further  crop 
from  the  ground. 

MORTGAGING  GRAIN. 

At  Sabastopol,  after  the  last  harvest,  when 
prices  were  falling  very  heavily,  the  Russian 
Government  offered  to  the  producer  to  mort¬ 
gage  his  grain  at  a  certain  rate,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  having  to  sell  at  any  price.  An 
official  was  told  to  visit  certain  districts  and 
villages.  On  arriving  he  ascertained  the  actual 
quantity  of  j^ain  which  it  was  proposed  to 
mortgage.  He  then  drew  up  a  document  in 
which  the  amount  belonging  to  each  individ¬ 
ual  was  enumerated,  and  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  grain  was  handed  over  to  the 
owners  collectively.  This  document  was 
signed  by  all  parties.  They  were  also  warned 
that  should  any  of  the  grain  thus  mortgaged 
be  sold,  used,  or  in  any  way  disposed  of  until 
the  debt  was  discharged,  criminal  proceedings 
would  be  instituted  against  all  of  them.  Thus 
they  were  made  controllers  of  each  other  and 
joint  guardians  of  government  property.  In 
this  manner  the  producer  obtained  money  to 
pay  bis  debts  without  having  to  sell  at  the 
lowest  price  offered. 


DEAFNESS 

ANO  HEAD  NOISES  reuevid  ry  uwno 

WILSOI'S  COMMON  SEISE  EAR  ORUMS. 

lf«w  teientiflo  IsTention.  entirely  differDiit  in 
eo&fttnieUo&  from  bU  oihor  doTioeo.  AMUt  tho 
deaf  wboB  all  oibordoTieet  fail,  and  whoro  medi¬ 
cal  ikill  hao  giTcn  no  relief.  They  are  cafe, 
comfortable  and  toTisible;  have  no  wire  or  striae 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WiLSON  MAff  DRUM  CO. 
I^Maation  this  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY- 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


?  Why  ? 
LookLikeThis 


REPORTERS! 

Wt  wmmt .  iwp.MlW.  LAST  w  mmstAV  ta  tiwtrj  tow.  le  Ml 
mmwmM— I*-*— *•"»«««>«  Ibelrlo^- 

Itr  m4  wriM  srOolM  IM  pabUeulM.  IxpMlMM  Ml 

I-II - r  Blf  nmMntioo  ttr  c— *  wiMn.  Mm.  Mra 

lot  tail  r‘*1*~****  Mcuu  Tmam  Amoouiio.,  OUm,.,  U. 


GREATAMcKiCfiN 


(FOK  USB  OF  COMMON  Ais) 

Is  the  best  uid  cheepest  derice  erer  offered  Cor 
Developi..  Throat  aM  Laags.  Uuequalled  for 
ptewentiDg  uid  cutu»  CoastOMptlon,  Asthma, 
Catarrh  uid  Throat  INsMUea.  Also  for  prevention 
of  Colds.  Invaliuble  for  public  speakers  ud  singers 
for  improving  and  strengtbraine  voice.  Send  stamp 
for  citculars  10  J,  HygienlCMpply  Co.,  Bostoik 


W.  L.  Douglas 

^<0  OUAE*  IS  THE  BEST. 

^9  Onwb  NOSQUEAKIN& 

$5.  CORDOVAN, 

FRENCHAENAMBXEDCALF. 

JV-  - ^.♦■5.5-0  FlNECAlf&KANAAROl 

^  $3.^P0LICE.3Soles. 

*2.*L7.?BoY^0015H0E3. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
W*  L*  DOUOLAS  V 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Toa  can  aave  money  by  wearing  the 
W.  L.  Doaglaa  eS.OO  Shoe. 

BeeaoM,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
this  grade  of  shoes  in  the  world,  and  guarantee  their 
value  by  stamping  the  name  and  price  on  the 
bottom,  which  protect  you  against  high  prices  and 
the  middleman's  profits.  Our  shoes  equal  custom 
work  In  style,  easy  fitting  and  wearing  qualities. 
We  have  them  sold  everywhere  at  lower  prices  for 
the  value  given  than  any  other  make.  Take  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can. 


nVODCDfiia  INDIGESTION  and  (DN. 
Ul5rtr9IAf  STIPATION  positively  cured 
by  Mackie's  sure  Dyspepsia  cure.  A  safe,  sure  and 
strictlv  vegetable  cure  for  all  diseases  arising  from 
a  disordered  stomach.  Do  act  aaller  when  y  ou 
ran  he  relierad  by  3  do«es  at  such  a  small  cost. 
By  mall,  lOc.  A.  J.  H.  NACKIK.  Fraukford,  Pa. 


Agricultural  Department. 


2Bc.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six* 
ty  years  in  the  market.  Continued  increased  demand. 
Vll  dmggiJte  sell  it. 


XHE  LUNGS  and  their  DISEASES, 

^  Just  Published,  by  Bubeit  Hunter,  M  D. 

VUEAK  and  DISEASED  LUNGS. 

*  ~  A  book  explaining  the  nature  of  Consumption,  the 
manner  In  which  It  is  contracted,  the  causes  which  produce  It, 
how  it  can  he  pr  vented,  and  what  must  be  done  to  cure  It, 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  medical  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  Asthma.  Also 

XHE  GERn  THEORY  OP  CONSUMPTION. 

I  A  Liccture  by  Robert  Hunter,  M.D, 

Embodying  the  opinions  of  leading  phystcians  ot  this  country 
and  Europe  on  the  alleged  “Contaoion”  and  "COMMimiCA- 
BIUTT  or  TCBKBCULOSIB  raOM  THB  SICK  TO  THB  WCLL.” 

The  New  York  Health  Department  recommends  that  the 
matters  discussed  and  explained  In  these  little  books  be  spread 
'oroadcast  among  the  people  tor  their  Information  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Or.  Hunter  will,  therefore,  send  both  his  books  frek. 
Address.  117  West  loth  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Don  t  fire 


your  barn ! 


Side-Lift  Lsnteni. 

The  S.  G.  &  L.  Co,  Lanterns  have 
the  Stetson  Patent  Safety  Attachment, 
assuring  entire  freedom  from  this  danger. 
They  are  perfect  lanterns.  They  can  be 
filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  extinguished 
without  removing  the  globe. 

Buy  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them,  or  can 
get  them  for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  cat* 
ilogtie. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago :  as  Lake  SU 


PEAB*TBEE  BLIGHT. 


Several  pear-trees  of  mine  and  others  appear 
to  be  dying  in  a  way  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
before.  Is  it  blight  or  midge?  The  trouble 
begins  on  the  branches  and  goes  down  the  tree 
slowly.  The  tree  in  the  early  season  made  a 
strong  growth,  showing  usual  vigor;  the 
leaves  turn  black  and  stay  on  the  branch  that 
is  entirely  dead ;  so  it  moves  until  the  body  of 
the  tree  is  reached.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
trees  are  in  this  state ;  others  are  going  the 
some  way.  The  trees  are  three  to  ten  years 
old.  Some  trees  show  a  small  hole  like  a  pin¬ 
head,  and  a  small  worm  grove  between  bark 
and  wood.  W.  C. — To  this  the  editor  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  replies :  We  should  think 
the  trees  had  been  attacked  by  the  blight. 
The  result  of  insect  work  would  not  show 
blackened  leaves,  but  rather  brownish  or 
withered.  Blight  shows  itself  unexpectedly 
at  times,  and  it  may  be  confinded  to  a  single 
branch  for  a  season  or  spread  over  the  entire 
tree.  Very  hot,  showery  weather  is  most 
favorable  for  the  developement  of  blight.  No 
remedy  has  been  found  for  it.  The  only  hope 
of  saving  a  tree  is  to  cut  out  promptly  any 
I  twig  or  branch  in  which  the  blight  appears, 
as  soon  as  discovered,  and  burn  the  cuttings. 


Dors  ToomAGHE  Gum 


BIANCARD'S 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOV. 


ALSO  nr  STBUF. 


PILLS 


SDeciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  tbe  World  for  Hcrofula,  (Tumors,  Kinu’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stagee  of  Consamption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blo'.;d.  and  for 
stimnlaiing  and  regnlating  its  periodic  course. 

None  gmvAnt  unless  sinned  BLANCA RD.” 

E.  Focobra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


SI  HvioosmHO  Tcnna 

CONTAININO 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Far  the  PREVENTION  aad  CURE  ef 

MiUrii,  IndlgestioB,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

38  rue  Drenot,  Parte. 
E.F0UGEIA4I4..30N.WILLIAIST.  KWYOU, 


avera  Toe  VHAOHC I  motahvlt 
(ouMiMimD) 

DoS's  Tau  InranoBB.  AlldBaler*. 
sraaod  Iftcfto 
ASWOIAFFU.  C.  a.  DCNT4  C0..DCTIIOIT  M 
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Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Axl  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Subscribers  who  change  tbeir  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  ami 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  lU 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ofilce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


EnUred  at  the  Pfmtoflee  nt  New  Toth  as  second-elass 
man  matter. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  ot  New  York  in  the  First  Church,  New  York 
City,  on  Tuesday,  October  16.  at  7:30  f.m.,  and  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  James 
Giardner,  U.D.,  of  the  Presbiterv  of  Albany.  Delegates 
are  requested  to  present  themselves  in  the  chapel  for  en¬ 
rollment  from  4  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from 
7  to  7:80  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

T.  Raxston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiuroRD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Delegates  intending  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  must  notify  the  undersigned.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  not  later  than 
October  11th  All  persons  officially  attending  from  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  will  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  reduc-  d  faie  in  returning,  provided  they  have  the 
regular  certificates  showing  that  full  fare  has  been  paid 
to  New  York,  These  certificates  should  be  applied  for 
at  the  ticket  offices  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the 
departure  of  the  trains ;  and  to  be  available  for  reduced 
fare  they  must  be  endorsed  at  New  York  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  iSransportation  Committee.  Ladles  in  at¬ 
tendance  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement. 

E.  McJimsbt,  Chair'n  Entertainment  Com., 

9  East  16th  street.  New  York. 

Synod  of  Colorado  will  meet  in  Canon  City,  Col., 
Oct.  16, 7.80  P  M.  The  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

T.  H.  tClRKWOOP.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Saint  Jo,  Oct.  25, 7.80  P.M. 

Warner  B.  Riggs,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Illinois  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
State  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  at  7.30  P.M. 

D.  S.  Johnson,  S.  C. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Independence,  Oct.  18, 
at  7 : 80  p.  M.  J.  C.  McClintock,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jers^  will  meet  in  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  Trenton.  Oct.  16.  at  11  a.  m. 

Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Symod  of  Missouri  in  Brookfield.  Mo.,  Tuesd»r,  Oct. 
16,  at  7:30  P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  Stated  derk. 

Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  in  Tyrone,  Thurs¬ 
day.  Oct.  18,  at  11  A.M.  Jambs  Roberts,  S.  C. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  at  Wynne  Wood,  Ind.  Ter., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23,  at  7.80  P.M.  E.  Hamiiaon,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  will  meet  in  the  Westminster 
Church,  Pueblo,  Col.,  Oct.  18,  ot  2  P.M. 

T.  H.  Kirkwood,  S.  C. 

PresbyteiT  of  Stockton  will  hold  its  regular  autumn 
session  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Merced.  CaL, 
Monday.  Oct.  l^  at  7 : 30  p.  m.  M.  D.  A.  Steen,  S.  C. 


NOTICES. 


The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Commute  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in 
Lenox  Hall.  53  Fifth  Ave  .  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  at  10:80 
A.M.  Friends  and  co-workers  are  cord'ally  invited  to 
attend. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  ofjtbe  Synod  of 
New  Jersey,  will  be  held  at  Dover,  N.  J..  Thursday,  Oct. 
11. 1894.  Mrs.  Paul  Babcock, 

Mrs.  j.  F.  Pingrt, 
Recording  Secretaries. 


The  Annual  Conventiou  of  the  Non-partisan  Nation¬ 
al  W.  C.  T.  U.  wUl  b‘i  held  in  Washington.  Pa.,  Tuesday 
to  Friday,  Nov.  13-16,  with  full  reports  of  the  year’s 
work  and  election  of  officers  and  department  secretaries. 


The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Hudson  Pres¬ 
bytery  will  hold  its  sen  1-annual  meeting  at  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  11.  A  lady  missionary  from 
Utah  will  address  the  afternoon  meeting.  _  ,  „ 

(Mrs.)  Anne  Preston  Neatie,  Presb.  Sec 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  New  York 
Synod  will  be  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Clhurch,  New  York,  Oct.  17-18, 1894. 

All  ladies  attending  the  meeting  can  higre  the  sime 
rebate  in  railroad  fare,  as  members  of  the  Synod.  En¬ 
tertainment  will  be  furnished  members  of  the  Executive 
and  Synodical  Committees  and  one  delegate  from  each 
Presbvteiial  and  Auxiliary  Society. 

Will  all  those  intending  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 


kindly  notify  Mrs.  S.  B.  BrowneU  822  West  M  St.,  New 
York,  if  possible  as  early  as  Oct.  10. 

The  exercises  will  begin  with  a  deyotlonal  meeting  at 
9:80  A.  M..  in  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Perkhurst’s  church. 

Clinton.  Oct  L  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gallup. 

Piesident. 

The  Convention  of  Christian  Workers  under  the 
International  Cnristian  Workers  Associaiion  which  ba.s 
been  held  annually  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  iu 
various  cities  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  changnsd  for 
the  present  into  District  Conveutions  through  which  it 
isexpe<-ted  to  give  to  various  cities  throughout  the  coun 
try  the  large  instruction  and  inspiration  which  usually 
attends  one  of  these  Annual  Couveotl  >ns. 

The  first  district  convention  will  be  held  Oct.  25-81,  in 
the  Central  Preshyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Another  convention  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
Rochester  will  be  held  in  November  in  Syracuse,  and 
other  conventions  will  be  held  during  the  year  in  south¬ 
ern  aud  eastern  states.  Programme  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  Rev.  John  C.  CIollins. 
Secretary,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

A  Conference  of  Christian  Workers,  for  the  Deepen¬ 
ing  of  Spiritual  Life,  will  be  held  in  the  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church,  cor  South  Portland  ave.,  and  Hanson 
Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  8tb.  9th,  lOtb,  lUb,  12th, 
1894.  Among  the  speakers  will  be.  Monday,  October  8tb, 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns,  Dr.  Cuvier.  Tuesday  (Jetober  9. 
S.  H.  Hadley,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whittemore.  Wednesday, 
October  10.  the  Rev.  C.  H-  Yateman,  of  Ocean  Oroye,  N.J., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Needbam,  the  Rev.  Hermann 
Warszawiak,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston.  Thursdav. 
October  11,  Major  D.  W.  Whittle.  Friday,  October  1^ 
Anthony  Comstock. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Open  or  Institu¬ 
tional  Church  League  will  be  held  in  Berkeley  Temnle, 
Bo-ton,  Oct.  81  and  N  v.  1.  All  friends  of  this  growing 
"  ovement  are  cordially  Invited  Men  <  minent  in  free 
Church  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention,  and  there  will  be  free  discussion 
of  important  related  subjects. 

An  Institution  in  Wisconsin  doing  a  grand  work  for 
young  men  and  women,  training  them  for  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Mister’s  vineyard,  is  sadly  in  need  of  reason¬ 
able  equipment  in  the  wav  of  books  for  library,  physio 
logical  apparatus  (cnarts  or  otherwise),  and  Retdoiical 
specimens.  This  institution  is  practically  without  these 
necessary  helps.  Any  person  or  persons  with  such  at 
their  disposal,  or  who  would  contribute  in  any  way  to¬ 
wards  procuring  these  aids,  and  thus  help  and  uplift  for 
Jesus’  sake,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from.  Correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  Please  address  Rev.  J.  M.  Campbell,  P.  O. 
Box  204,  Lodi,  Wisconsin. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

*  The  Evangelist’s  notes  on  these  lessons  (see  paae  16)  are 
repobllshed  by  The  Bible  5tady  Publishing  Co.,  si  Brom- 
fleld  St.,  Boston,  for  permanent  use  with  the  leeaona  Speci¬ 
men  copies  ot  the  lessons  sent  on  application  as  above. 


MAKRIAUES. 

Armstrong— WiNNBTT.— At  tbe  borne  of  the  bride. 
Sept.  30,  by  the  Rev.  Hallock  Armstrong,  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  Mr.  James  Edwin  Armstrong  and  Miss 
Hattie  Winnett,  both  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


girectotg* 


New  Jersey. 


ABRAHAMSON’S 
BOOKKEEPING  CHART 

Or  a  Complete  Course  of  Instructions  In  the  Art  of 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.  Price,  50  cents. 
Fnlly  Ulnstratlng  the  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Cash  Book, 
Commission  Sales  Book  or  Consignment  Book.  Bay  Book.  Jour¬ 
nal  and  I,edger.  Showing  forth  how  and  when  to  enter  trans¬ 
actions  Into  these  books.  How  to  Journalize ;  how  to  post  into 
the  Ledger ;  now  to  open,  keep,  and  close  any  set  of  hooks  kept 
by  donble  entry,  with  ontUuea  ana  explanations,  showing  how 
togoaboutthe  work  step  by  step;  and,  finally,  how  to  make 
out  a  balance  sheet,  giving  In  detail  tbe  condition  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  day  of  closing  tbe  books.  It  la  a  complete  manual 
of  Double-Entry  Bookkeeping  which  can  be  mastered  in  a  few 
hours  without  aid  ot  a  teacher.  Circulars  free. 

CHA8.  M.  ABRAHAM80N,  Prinelpul  und  Fnnndcr 
ABRAHAMSON  BUSrNBBS  COLLXaE 
AND  80HOOD  OF  SHORTHAND, 
Estdbtished  1880.  608  Broadw»y,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Buelneee—  A  Chrle- 
llae  Home  and  School, 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1863,  is  under  tbe  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  heantlfnUy  sltoatM 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bnlldlngs,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surronndlng  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  mto  such  snrronndlngs  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  appi}  to 

PHOEBUS  W  LYON.  A  M..  PrtnclpaL 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“  AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOREY,  Prlneipal. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  lor 
entrance  by  certificate.  Addreai.  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Connecticut. 


UJPi^Oir  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Universit);  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.,  ot  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  Information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  PrlmolpaL 


DEATHS. 

“Howard.— In  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24.  of  heart 
failure,  in  tbe  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Or.  Ellakim 
Howard, 

Age  bad  rliieDed  in  him  qualities  which  all  men  love  to 
honor,  leaving  tbe  eye  nndimmed  and  natural  force 
unabated.  To  the  end  of  life's  journey  be  oontinned  to 
render  service  and  carry  burdens,  and  did  not  wholly 
give  up  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A  Christian  char¬ 
acter  of  firm  principles  and  warm  affections  wrought  Its 
infinence  for  good  on  a  wide  community.  His  scat  In  the 
church  was  rarely  vacant,  and,  iu  the  young  ptocle’s 
prayer  circle  his  voice  was  wont  to  be  heard  with  those 
of  a  third  geceration. 

For  sixty  years  Tbe  Evangelist  has  made  its  weekly 
visits  to  his  home. 


Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

BoildinstuiuniTpuaed  for  comfort  and  fa«altn.  Twentr- 
fire  acreo— twelve  in  grow ;  lake  for  rowing  and  ikatimc. 
ClaMioal  and  nnorai  conree  of  at  ndy ;  also,  preparctorjr 
and  options).  Year  commences  Sept.  IIL  18ri4.  Apply  to 
llisa  ADA  O.  Principal.  Bradlord.  Masa. 


Kei  England  Conserratory  of  Insio. 


(ThsLoadi^ 


Funded  b: 
end  for 


sodina  Conservatory  of  America.) 
y  Dr.  E.  Touijee.  CzrT  Fselten,  Direct) 
Prospectus,  inving  foil  informztion. 

—  ..  .Ceneral"*  ~ 


Fkank  W.  Halx, 


Mgr,.  Boston.  Hats. 


W 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Wsrd.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  23d  htreet. 


NEW  ENGLANDER  PBEFEKBED. 

WANTED — A  capable,  practical  woman  for  a  position 
of  trust.  Must  make  superior  bread,  bUcuit.  pastry,  and 
flessert  dainties,  and  understand  the  management  of 
servants  and  tbe  economical  conduct  of  the  culinary  de¬ 
partment.  A  permanent  position  offered  to  one  who  can 
fill  it  acceptably.  Address  N.  E..  care  The  Evangelist. 


RETTIREE)  CLERQYMEN 

Can  secure  lucrative  employment  by  addressing 
J.  A.  HILL  4k  CO..  44  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


jIckopX  gircctoYg. 


New  York. 


SCHEBMEBHOBN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  8. 
Established  1855. 

8  East  14th  Strekt,  Nbw  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

721  Madison  Avenue,  (e4th  Street),  New  York. 

75th  school  year  begins  Sept.  2eth.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  eiiutpped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  inatmciion. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  Principal. 


lehool  for  6lrU 
East  64th  St.. 

ademic  and  Col- 
October  '0. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Openins  October  15th. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON, 

Educational  Director. 


THE  MISSES  GRINN^’S  y 

reopens  Oct.  4.  15tQ  year.  Primary,  Aci 
lege-preparatory  Oept’s.  Kindergtuten. 


WKDDIXG 

INTIXAXIONS, 


CORRBCT  IN  STinLBe 


DKBIPSEY  & 

CARROIX, 


Airt  Stationers, 


IJKION  SQUARB, 
YORK. 


Any  SnbMiiber  of  Th.  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  ne  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  tbe  name  and 
addresp  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  11,  1804. 


We  start  the  Ihll  seaeon  with  a  gn^eat 

range  ot  Dress  Goods  at  specially  low 

prices. 

1200  yards  Polka  Dot  Cheviots,  45 
cents  per  yard. 

1500  yards  Silk  Spriukled  Checks,  50 
cents  per  yard. 

1800  yards  Fancy  Worsted  S'.iitings, 
50  cents  per  yard. 

2000  yards  Scotch  Wool  Chevron,  50 
cents  per  yard. 

lOOO  yards  Satin  Faced  Prunelle,  75 
cents  per  ;  ard. 

2500  yards  handsome  Matelasse  Suit¬ 
ings,  silk  and  wool,  in  very  neat 
small  effects,  75  cents  per  yard. 

Bright  Plaids  for  Children,  50  cents 
and  75  cents  per  yard. 

Samples  ot  these  goods  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  application  or  by  mail. 


Extract  oi 


Highest  Award  World’s  Fair,  1893. 


a  All  Good  Cooks 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor 
attainable  in  no  other  way. 


Always  ready,  never  spoils,  con> 
venient,  economical. 


BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


We  issue  a  little  book  of 
“Culinary  Wrinkles”  which  is  to 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  your 
name  and  address,  on  a  postal,  to 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago, 


AND 

Embroideries 

Point  Venise,  Applique, 
Nounette,  Guipure, 

Renaissance,  Ducbesse, 
Vandyke  and  Russian  Collars, 
Chiffon  and  Crepe  Novelties. 


c&  \  dl. 


MEANS  the  BEST /or 

COOKING 

HEATING 

TWO  COLD  MEDALS. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


HOUSE 


Cooking  UtcnsilH, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glasi?, 
Cedar  and  Camphorwood  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Roirlgerators. 


•TIFANY-  CLASS-\^DECORATINC-COMPANY' 

^fVq?NISHERSA5CL^SS  WORKERS  JDOMESTlC\5  ECCLESIASTICAL^ 

MEMORIAli> 


PECORATIONS 

^NVE-NEV*^ 


|j||| 

|l)|| 

W 

